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This report will cover assumed and ongoing projects 
that took place between July 1, 1971 and September 1^ 1972, either 
directly or in conjunction with the Committee to Investigate 
Teaching, University of Alberta, Canada. This report classifies 
projects into three groups; (1) those studies that have been 
initiated in either 1970-71 or 1971-72 and are now complete, (2) 
those studies that have been initiated in 1970-71 or 1971-72 and have 
been abandoned, and (3) those studies that have been initiated in 
1970-71 or 1971-72 and are still in progress. The penultimate section 
is devoted to new projects that have been submitted to the Committee 
either by its own members or from other academic staff on campus. 
Finally, the report presents recommendations that the Committee to 
Investigate Teaching has derived from its completed projects. 
(Author/PG) 
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PROJECT REPORT TO THE GENERAL FACULTIES 
COUNCIL'S EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE FOR TKE ACADEMIC YEAR 1971 - 19 72; 
Submitted by the Commi ttee to Investigate Teaching 
Dr. R. W, F. Wilcocks, Chairman 

This is the second annual report of projects which were either 
undertaken directly by the C.I-T, or conducted in conjunction with and 
at the behest of other members of the U of A. This report will cover 
assumed and ongoing projects which took place between the dates of 
July 1, 19 VI (the submission date of the first I'^j.crt) and September 1, 
1972 (the submission date of the secord report). 

A fourteen-month "annual" report was undertaken at this point 
for two reasons* Firstly, the Committee wishes to provide as up-to-date 
a report as is possible. Secondly, the Committee has found that a 

September 1 submission date is more natural ti\e annual cycle of the 
academic calendar than the July 1 date. 

The Committee to Investigate Teaching, in its initial report 
CO the Executive Committee, had promulgated its Frame of Reference. 

The Committee continues to observe these self-defined dictates. Those 
-eaders who are not familiar with the Committee's Frame of Reference 

\/ill find a copy appended (see Appendix I). 

This report classifies projects into three groups: (I.) those 
studies which have been Initiated in either 1970-71 or 19 71-72 and 
are now complete, (II.) those studies which have been initiated in 
1970-71 or 1971-^72 and have been abandoned, anc (III.) those studies 
which have been initiated in 1970-71 or 1971-72 and are still in 
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progress. A penultimate section will be devoted to i.ew projects which 
have been submitted to the Committee either by its own member, or from 
other academic staff on campus. Finally, this report will present 
the recommendations which this Committee has derived from its completed 
projects. 
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I. Projects Which Have Been Initiated and Completed 
Eight studies of various length, Intensity and focus have been 
completed. Each Is presented below. 

1. Introductory Psychology 202 

In the spring of 1970, Dr. Allen, then Chairman of C.I.T., 
circulated a memo to all menibers of the teaching staff asking them 
If they had any Innovative changes that they were planning to make In 
their teaching. If this were the case, the Committee would be inter- 
ested in knowing about it. One of the respondents to this memo was 
Dr. C. H. Beck, of the Department of Psychology. Dr. Beck, as coor- 
dinator for the Psychology 202 course, was concerned about the present 
instructional format of that course. He and some of his colleagues 
teaching Psychology 202 wished- to try an individualized instruction 
approach to introductory psychology. This new approach had been 
employed, successfully, elsewhere. Two substantive changes were 
proposed by Dr. Beck for Psychology 202. Firstly, the student would 
be required to take a test at the end of each of seven units, rather 
than the usual midterm and final examinations. Students had to 
achieve a high "criterion" score to pass each unites test. If they 
failed they were permitted to try two more times. The student's 
course grade was obtained from the average of his best scores on the 
tests of each of the seven units. 

Secondly, the students enrolled in sections of Psychology 202 
tatJght in this new manner were to receive more individualized Instruc- 
4:ion. The Department of Psychology provided some GTAs to tutor 



students having difficulty with a particular unit. 

The Ccnmittee to Investigate Teaching was able to assist 
Dr. Beck and his colleagues by providing a programmer to write a 
machine record program designed to record and up-date each student *s 
progress. 

During the academic year 1970-71 five of the seventeen intro- 
ductory Psychology 202 sections were taught using this new approach. 
The results of this approach, when compared to the results reported 
in the literature, were not as striking as one would expect. Dr. Beck 
and his colleagues attribute this to alternations which were made in 
the formation of the new approach at Alberta, viz . (1) Because budget 
monies were limited, the ratio of GTA tutor to students was increased 
from twelve students per tutor (as reported in the literature) to 
fifty students per tutor. (2) The precise requirements for successful 
completion of the course were not as explicitly defined here as they 
were in the literature. (3) The criterion score of **pass" on each 
iinit was too high, and students became discouraged and disheartened by 
continued failures. (4) The unit tests were fewer in number and 
covered more material than those reported in the literature. 

Because of the somewhat disappointing results of his study the 
new approach was not attempted the following year. The C.I.T. endorses 
the recommendations by Becki et. al . (See Appendix II for their com- . 
plete report). These recommendations will be presented and discussed 
in.- the concluding section of this report. 
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2. Library Study 

The availability of top quality scholarly works as aids to 
teaching is of concern to the Committee to Investigate Teaching. 
As a consequence, two authors in the field of psychology who have 
well-established reputations in their respective areas were 
selected for a pilot study. The particular technique employed in 
this pilot study is based on the invisible college concept. This 
concept holds that, within each discipline, certain scholars will 
communicate with one another regardless of their respective geo- 
graphical location. The Committee's approach was to see if it could 
firstly identify this invisible network; secondly, identify the other 
members of the Invisible college by a "snowball, sociometry" technique; 
and finally, determine how many publications of the members of this 
invisible college were currently held by. the U of A library. 

Starting with these two authors, the Committee's research 
staff soon obtained thirty-six additional names. Time restraints did 
not allow the research staff to assess the current periodical citations 
of these authors, but the 1970 edition of Books in Print was examined 
closely. Seventeen books had been published by the thirty-six authoris , 
and of the seventeen books, all but three were in the U of A library. 
Two of those three books had just been published (i.s-, 1970) and one 
was printed in 1968. (See Appendix III for the full report.) 

One might conclude that our library holdings are first rate. 
This may not be a warranted assumption, as the two authors in the 
pilot study had had well-established reputations in their respective 



areas. The quality of a library collection in a particular subject 
area depends as much on having a publication of the "emerging" 
scholar as well as it does on having the works of an established 
scholar. This .pilot study was unable to examine either the extent 
of the library's holdings relative to works by emerging scholars, or 
the quality of the output by these emergiug scholars. 

The C.I.T. has continued its dialogue with the Coordinator of 
Collections Development for the U of A library on the topic of having 
quality works available to the academic community. Although the 
Committee cannot expand its investigation along these same lines at 
this time> it does wish to find a means of assessing the quality of 
the million titles now in residence at the U of A library. 

3. The Environmental Assessment Technique 

The Committee to Investigate Teaching considered a knowledge of 
the characteristics of the student body to be a prerequisite to <iny 
examination of pedagogical techniques. Two basic approaches were 
employed; the first was that of the environmental assessment techniques 
developed by As tin and Holland in the late 1950 's, and the second was 
an index of college activities developed by Pace and Stem at the 
University of California. 

The basic approach in the environmental assessment technique 
resides in Holland's theory that individual students tend to select 
those career patterns and disciplines which best fit their personali- 
ties. Six personality configurations are identified (e.g. sciertific, 
business anc' practical, artistic, etc.) 
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Five major Canadian universities were surveyed: McGill 
University, the Universities of Saskatchewan, Calgary, British 
Columbia and Toronto. The registrar in each university was asked 
to supply enrollment statistics, by department and by major area 
of specialization, for all students enrolled. Three of these five 
universities were able to provide usable data and comparative pro- 
files of each of the three is presented in Appendix IV. 

The concliision of this study is that while Holland's theory 
has general applicability there are many proced ural and technical 
problems involved which make inter- institutional comparison extremely 
difficult. Some institutions, such as the University of Saskatchewan 
(Saskatoon), do not allow their students to elect a major until the 
end of their second year. The second major drawback in this particu- 
lar study was that the profiles generated provide some picture of the 
total institution but do not necessarily describe the individual 
s "ultures of students within each institution. 

4. Experimental Classroom; Room 289 Central Academic Building 
In November, 1970, Dr. W. Allen, then chairman of the Committee 
to Investigate Teaching, and other members of the Committee to In>'esti- 
gate Teaching approached Dr. Neal with the proposal to furnish one of 
the new classrooms in the Ceitral Academic Building as an alternate 
teaching facility. The type of furnishings in this classroom was a 
substantial deviation from those found in the more traditional class- 
rooms. The basic idea is to learn what impact the traditional se ting 
had on students on their ability to learn when compared to a different 
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environmeat. Due to administrative procedures, this particular room 
was not furnished in time for the o.Lond term of 19 70. It was, however, 
ready in September, 19 71. 

Eight instructors from the Departments of English, Educational 
Psychology, Drama, Political S'jience, History, Economics, Psychology 
and the Faculty of Physical Education taught eleven first term and 
year-long courses in this room. Three other instructors taught four 
more classes during the second term. 

Based upon the comments and responses to questionnaires which 
were administered to the students taking these courses in Room 289, 
it would appear that the environment does have a beneficial effect 
on the general attitude set of the students. Quite frequently bo'ih 
student and instructor would comment the room was relaxing anu com- 
fortable, yet it managed to increase the communications both in terms 
of intensity and frequency between student and instructor and between 
student and student. 

Based upon the first return of the Committee's study of this 
room, the Committee investigated the possibility of creating another 
room of similar nature. This particular room, Room M-232, Biological 
Sciences Building, will be dealt with in a later section of this report. 

In the Spring of 1972 the Committee's research team adminis- 
tered a questionnaire to all students enrolled in second term courses 
and > r^long courses. The information from this questionnaire is 
in machine-readable form but has not yet been analyzed. A report 
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will be forthcoming. 

5. The 1970-1971 Course Guide 

The editor of the 19 70-19 71 Course Guide approached the 
Committee to Investigdte Teaching, seeking assistance in developing 
a new style questionnaire for the Course Guide . The Students* Urlon 
had proposed to exp*"^ ^ its particular Course Guide purview to include 
courses taught in Business and Commerce, Engineering;, ^nd Physical 
Education. For the Interim Report on the 19 71-19 72 Course Guide and 
the extent of the Committee involvement in this project see Section .11 
under the heading ^'1971-1972 Course Guide ." 

6. Faculty Attitudes Questionnaire 

Tlie Committee to Investigate Teaching realized that, if it is 
to assess the profile of the student body as a prerequisite to the 
investigation of learning, it also must develop some feeling for the 
profile of the academic staff. As a result a questionnaire to the 
academic staff was formulated in the Fall of 1970 and administered 
in the Spring of 1971. This particular attitude survey had a four^ 
part objective. Its first objective was to provide information from 
the faculty concerning the honours programs in the faculties of Arts 
and Science. This particular study was done in conjunction with a 
request by the Academic Development Committee to the Office of Insti- 
tutional Research to gather information fibout the faculty and student 
opinion of the honours pxOgram. Ms. Iris Jackson, a member of the 
Research Staff of the Office of Institutional Research and Planning 
and also a member of the Research Staff of the Committee to Investigate 
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Teaching, undertook this project. The overwhelming response from 
the academic staff, from students who were in the honours program, 
from general program students, from students who had graduated with 
honours degrees, and from students who had withdrawn from the honours 
program but were still at the University of Alberta, was that the 
honours program was a highly desirable program in both faculties; 
therefore it should be continued. This particular report was made 
to the Academic Development Council. It may be read in full detail 
in Appendix VII. The role of C.I.T.*s faculty attitude questionnaire 
was to devote a final page of the questionnaire to the faculty 
responses concerning the honours program. 

A second objective of the faculty attitudes survey was to 
vssess the faculty's attitudes towards contemporary issues on campus. 
The q\*es tionnaire as mailed to members of the academic staff the year 
after the preliminary report of the LeDain Commission had been 
published and during the period whan the General Faculties Council was 
Jebating the question of student representation on G. F. C. Two pairs 
of questions dealing with changing and liberalizing the law, respec- 
tively, of both habit-forming and hallucinatory drugs were asked of 
the faculty. In light of student referenda it would appear that 
members of the academic staff would prefer to see the laws concerning 
habit-forming and hallucinatory drugs changed, but not liberalized. 

Relative to the issue of student representation on the General 
Faculties Council the attitudes of the faculty members in this sample 
was that more stude its ought to be on General Faculties Council, but 

ERIC 
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some number less than parity should be entitled to vote. The complete 
report of the academic staff members' reaction to current Issues is 
located in Appendix VI. 

The third purpose of this report was to provide faculty atti- 
tudes for comparison with student attitudes about college activities 
at the University of Alberta. This particular study used questions 
which were similar to the questions employed by the Committee to 
Investigate Teaching's questionnaire of the students dealing with an 
Index of College Activities. These particular questions were modified, 
primarily by altering the subject of the statement, viz , "I often 
feel that I am competing with other students for high grades, ' for the 
student compared to "Students often feel that they are competing with 
other students for high grades," for the faculty. The second half of 
this particular two-group comparison, the questionnaire to the 
students, was mailed to a sample of students in the Spring of 19 72. 
Data from the returning questionnaires have now been converted to 
machine- readable form* Computer programs are being run and an analysis 
and rieport will be forthcoming. 

The iEinal purpose of the Faculty Attitudes Questionnaire was 
to examine the general characteristics of the instructional staff of 
the U of A along two sociological dimensions. Talcott Parson (1951) 
and Alvin Gouldner (1957) suggest that some people have a cosmopolitan 
Dutlook in their daily lives while others tend to be more locally 
oriented. Gouldner, in his study at Antioch College in the U.S.A. 
sought to identify this particular attitude set among members of the 
college. In a questionnaire to faculty members he was able to get 
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together a sufficient amount of data to factor analyze the responses 
and arrive at three sets of local personalities and two sets of 
cosmopolitan personalities. Those items with the highest factor 
loadings have been used in this particular Faculty Attitudes Question- 
naire. The data is at hand - a report will be forthcoming. 

7. The Graduate Teaching Assistantship Survey 

This report was initiated by the Office of Institutional Research 
and Planning at the request of one of the members of the Committee 
Investigate Teaching. Questionnaires were distributed to Graduate 
Teaching Assistants in the Spring of 1971. The data was captured and 
analyzed and a report was written in the academic year 1971-72. 

Two main areas were under study: a) the perception of the 
graduate student of his assistantship and b) the degree of interac- 
tion which the graduate teaching assistant perceives occurring 
between himself and his supervisor. 

The graduate student's perception of his assistantship was 
divided into two areas; financial need and perceived satisfaction 
with the assistantship. The Graduate Teaching Assistant appears able 
to subsist on the monies which the University pays him, although 19 
of the 379 GTA's indicated in the questionnaire that they were 
currently holding jobs outside the University. In addition, of the 
144 GTA's who indicated they were married, all but 10 felt it was 
necessary that their spcuaes work In order to make ends meet. 

One perturbing feature of the responses of the Graduate 
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Teaching Assistants is that they tend to perceive of their appoint- 
ment as "just a job." It is a special kind of job, however, because 
it is embedded in the currer ^ aspirations of most of the GTA's. 80% 
of the GTA's who responded viewed their appointment as an opportunity 
to develop professionally as well as an opportunity for personal 
intellectual development. Work as a GTA, however, led many of the 
GTA's who responded to the questionnaire to the concl.-sion that they 
did not have time enough to bring their own academic work as a 
graduate student up to the standard of excellence they felt they 
could have attained. 

Concerning the second major division, the perceived interaction 
between the GTA and his supervisor, the information furnished by the 
graduate students clearly indicates that rapport exists between most 
of the GTA's and their supervisors. Not only does the communication 
between supervisor and GTA appear to be good, but many of the GTA's 
express a feeling of being able to approach and discuss course*- 
related problems with their supervisors. More details are presented 
in the report itself (See Appendix VIII,) 

8. A Review of Educat ion al Indexes and Abstracts 
The final report completed at the time of this report was a 
review of the indexes and the abstracting facilities in the University 
of Alberta library system. This particular task was done by a member 
of the Committee's research team, Ms. Joyce Chcmey. Early in the 
academic year 1971-72, the Committee to Investigate Teaching expressed 
the need to have a central repository of material on teaching and 



learning. (See (a) in the Committee's Frame of Reference.) 

Such a repository would be made available to meinbers of the academic 
staff at th^ University of Alberta in particular and to educators 
and interested laymen in general. The most logizal site of such a 
repository would appear to be the files of the Office of Institu- 
tional Research and Planning, since that office was the one charged 
with the responsibility to assist the Committee to Investigate 
Teaching when the Committee first requested funds for a secretariat. 

In the process of planning for such a repository it soon 
became apparent that the acquisition of some of the materials relevant 
to teaching and learning was beyond resources of the Office of 
Institutional \esearch and Planning. Firstly, it would be redundant 
to match the titles held by the Education Library. Secondly, the 
Office of Institutional Research and Planning has neither space nor 
funds nor personnel to provide the type and caliber of service which 
the Education Library and its staff can. It was decided instead to 
concentrate upon helping the researcher in his initial literary search. 
The library's card catalogue appears to provide an excellent mechanism 
for conducting a literature search among hardback publications, but is 
limited when it comes to searching articles, pamphlets and reports. 
The choice then evolved to an examination of a periodical indexing 
and abstracting systems. These systems appear to be less standardized 
than the card catalogue and have varying degrees of efficacy in identi- 
fying informational documents. 

Ms% Chomey's task was four fold. Firstly, she was to review 
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the index or abstracting publication itself, noting the numbers of 
periodicals which it surveyed and the extent to which the topics of 
teaching and learning was treated. Secondly, she was to make some 
determination of the availability of the particular periodicals 
surveyed in each index or abstract. Thirdly, she was to make an 
evaluation of the quality of the periodicals surveyed (are they 
hard data journals? Are they publications respected by members of 
the disciplines from which they spring?) Finally, Miss Chorney was 
to indicate which indexing and abstracting systems were most likely 
to provide the greatest amount of information on the topic that is 
of interest to the researcher. Ma. Chorney' s full report is 
located in Appendix IX. 
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II. Report of Studies Which Have Been Initiated 
in 1970-71, 1971-72 and Which Have Been Abandoned 

From time to time the Committee to Investigate Teaching has 
assumed some responsibilities for projects which have proved fruitless 
When such a prognosis is clearly evident the Committee usually aban- 
dons the endeavor. Two of the studies which were reported on in the 
first annual report of the Committee to Investigate Teaching have now 
been abandoned. 

1. Classroom Characteristics 

During the academic year 1969-19 70 the former timetabling 
officer, Mr. John Batt, designed a questionnaire which was adminis- 
tered to instructors. In this instrument he asked their opinions of 
acoustics, lighting, ventilation and other physical properties of 
the classrooms in which thrv taught. It was thought that these 
evaluations, coupled with the dimensions of the room and of the 
disiderata ' ach as the numbers of student-stations, the floor on 
which the classroom is located, etc. may oring to light certain 
undesirable features of classrooms. With this information the Com- 
mittee to Investigate Teaching could recommend, on the one hand, 
that classrooms with certain dlnensions not be built, and, on the 
other hand, that new buildings have classrooms with desirable 
characteristics. The data described above was captured in machine- 
readable form, computer runs were made and analyzed. Some results 
were achieved, but a report will not be forthcoming for the following 
reasons : 
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A. The initial objectives of this particular study have been 
met. Mr. Batt, when he designed the study, sought to determine which 
classrooms were oppressive in terms of lighting, heating, noise, 
pliysical discomfort and other things of this nature. The Committee's 
Research Staff in the Office of Institutional Research and Planning 
were able to identify, based upon the returns of the instructors, the 
50 rooms which received the worst evaluations and 50 roomn which 
received the best. This Information was transmitted to Mr, Gcorgc: 
Earle, and it is our understanding that many of the 10 worst rooms 
have been converted to other uses (e,g. storage, lab space, etc.). 

In addition, every instructor was invited to write comments about the 
classroom on his questionnaire. These comments were transcribed and 
copies were sent to the Timetabling Officer and the Director of 
Building Service . 

B, It had been demonstrated that the dimensions of the class^ 
rooms throughout the whole University are extremely similar. Hence 
the variation in the frequency distribution of the dimensions of 
these rooms does not pe.rmit any valid assessments of the changes the 
evaluators may have felt concerning these rooms. 

It was therefore concluded that further investigation into the 
results of this questionnaire would be fruitless. 

2. Philosophy 240 

During the 1970^71 academic year the Undergraduate Studies 
Committee of the Philosophy Department suggested that Prof. £. W. Kemp 
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assist them in a critical evaluation of the preparedness ^. prospe-^- 
tive Philosophy 2A0 students to handle the material in an introduc- 
tory philosophy course with perspicuity. 

In acoordance with its Terms of Reference, the Committee to 
Investigate Teaching agreed to provide certain technical aid to 
Prof. Kemp and the Undergraduate Studies Committee cf the Philosophy 
Department. Specifically, Prof. Kemp^s request to C.I.T. was to 
gather information on each student currently enrolled in Philosophy 240. 
The Committee wishes to emphasize that as far as this particular 
piece of research is concerned its involvement was strictly limited 
to offering certain tec^tnical services relating to the compilation of 
student course elections for those students enrolled in the Philo^ 
sophy 240 course. The C.I.T. discharged its obligations when it pro- 
vided the requested desiderata for the ad hoc Committee of the ^epart^ 
ment of Philosophy. 

Shortly after this task was completed for Prof. Kemp, he left 
the University of Alberta to assume a position at Grant MacEwan 
College. His Investigation ceased with his departure. 
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III. Reports of Studies Which Have Been Initiated 

in Either 1970-71 or 1971-72 and are Still in Progress 

1. The Pass /Fail Experiment 

On March 2, 1970, Mr, David Leadbeater, then President of the 
Student's Union, wrote the Executive Committee of the General 
Faculties Council relaying a Student's Union resolution that "... 
a system of pass/ fail be instituted as the principle means of 
evaluating a student's achievements at the University of Alberta, . 
. . and that [the] grades kept. . . be in the pass/ fail system, . 
. • and that written comments will accompany the pass/fail grade, . 
. . and that honours be given by special committees at the end of 
each degree programme for general honours and for honours in the 
student's field.'* Mr. Leadbeater' s letter concluded with "We would 
hope that arrangen)ents could be made to attempt to change to a 
pass/fail system as has been outlined at least as a trial in several 
courses." The Executive Committoe of the General Faculties Council 
referred the matter to the Committee to Investigate Teaching on 
April 14, 1970. Members of the C.I.T. considered it at their next 
regular meeting and Dr. D. Schaeffer, a member of C.I.T. , offered 
to supervise this project. During the year 1971-72 Dr. Schaeffer 

did the following; 1) he proposed a set of guidelines, which, after 

: j ' 

review by C.I.T., was adopted^s modified; 2) he received and 
processed the requests from instructors to offer the pass/fail 
grading option to the students enrolled in their courses* (These 

requests were compiled and presented for approval to the Committee 

i 

to Investigate Teaching); and 3) he designed and pre-tested a 
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questionnaire based, in large part, on a study which was done by 
Bess and Hayes (1971) at the University of California (Berkeley). 

Data from the questionnaires which were administered during the 
first year of the Pass/Fail Experiment have now been transferred to 
machine- readable form and the analysis is currently being made. 
As Dr. Schaeffer is currently on sabbatical, the research staff of 
the Committee to Investigate Teaching has assumed responsibility 
for this study. At the present time it is anticipated that three 
major reports will come out of this first year of the Pass/Fail 
Experiment. The first report will deal exclusively with the review 
of the pertinent literature on pass/fail as a grading mechanism. 
The second report will delve into the results of the questionnaire 
and the performance of the students at the University of Alberta 
who sat in the classes in which pass/fail was offered as an optional 
grading system. The third report will be a review of the current 
practices in administering the pass/fail grading system as it occurs 
on various campuses across Canada and the United States. It is anti- 
cipated that the coramiLttee will utilize this third report to formu- 
late a new set of guidelines relevant to the Pass/Fail Experiment. 

2. The Innovation in Curriculum in the Faculty of Business and 
Commerce 

In accordance with Item C under the Fram:e of Pefer'ence of the 
Committee to Investigate Teaching (See Appendix I) two members of the 
Faculty of Business and Commerce approached the Committee to request 
its endorsement of a proposal to restructure the second year under- 
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graduate curriculum in the Faculty of Business and Connnerce. At its 
April 22, 1971, meeting the Committee voted to support this proposal 
in principle and encouraged these two faculty members to present 
their proposal to the Faculty of Business and Commerce, It was 
reported to the Committee that the Faculty of Business and Commerce 
also endorsed this idea, but that budgetary and staffing limitations 
prohibited its being implemented In the 1971-72 year. 

The Coiranittee understands that the Faculty of Business and 
Commerce Is planning to proceed with this Innovation for the academic 
year 1972-73. Complete details of the proposal, as submitted by 
Professors Rasmussen and Cullen, are located in Appendix X. 

3. A Second Experimental Environment 

Based upon the very favorable responses to the utilization of 
the experimental classroom in the Central Academic Building, the 
Committee to Investigate Teaching decided to continue its investi- 
gation of that learning environment as well as seek the means for 
furnishing a second classroom on campus in a similar manner. The 
following steps were taken: Firstly, the Timetabling Officer of 
the Registrar's Office was contacted and requested to provide the 
Committee with a list of classrooms on campus which were not being 
over-utilized. Approximately six rooms were so identified. Secondly, 
the members of the Conmilttee to Investigate Teaching surveyed these 
rooms and selected Room M-232 in the Biological Sciences Building 
as having the greatest potential for conversion to an experimental 
learning environment. Finally, members of the Arts Faculty's 
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Department of Arts and Design were approached and invited to submit 
their ideas on the redesign of Room N-232. 

As a result of these steps Prof. B. Bentz of the Department of 
Art and Design undertook the challenge of preparing a set of potential 
designs for this room. He was assisted by some of his graduate 
students as a graduate course project. 

At its March 15 meeting Prof. Bentz and Mr. John Clancy pre- 
sented three possible approaches to the restructuring of Room M-232 
to the Committee. The Committee chose one of these alternatives 
and then set about seeking funds to accomplish refurnishing M-232. 

Funds were obtained from Dr. Neal in late Hay of 1972. Mr. 
John Clancy and othc^r graduate students in Art and Design began work 
on this room in mid-July. Room M-232 was available for classes 
at the beginning of the 1972-73 academic year. 

For the second year in a row an open house was held in Room 
289. Interested viewers of 289 were also directed to room M-232. 
At the time of this invitation, although all the major design altera- 
tions of M-232 had been completed, the seating blocks had not been 
covered and the carpeting for the floor had not yet arrived. Room 
M-232 will be fully furnished by September 20th, the cat* the carpet 
is due to be installed. The C. I* T. was pleased to note that the 
visitors included the President of NAIT, members of the staff of the 
Universities Commission and some of the members of the U of A 
Senate. 

Certain problems which were present in the creation of 
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Room 289 were overcome in the refurnishing of Room 232. Firstly, 
one of the negative complaints about Room 289 was that the seating, 
the half-hexogonal boxes covered with broadloom, was too unyielding. 
The seating shapes in Room M~232 are, in essence, polyurethane 
blocks covered with a corduroy material. Secondly, the cost of con- 
verting Room 232 is much cheaper than was Room 289 • Expensive errors 
were made in 289 in that more aluniiniim frames were ordered than vrere 
required and the broadloom was more expensive than that put into K-232. 
The original budget estimate for Room 289, Central Academic Building, 
was $6,500. This figure, when reduced by the approximate $3,000 of 
furniture which was removed from that room, nets to $3,500. 
The original gross budget figure for Room M-232 in the Biological 
Sciences Building is $2,500, and with only a few bills outstanding, 
it appears that the room will stay within its budget. .The Committee 
has not yet determined what the cost. of furniture originally 
in that room was, but it is safe to assume that it would reduce the 
original budget of $2,500 by half. 

Finally, Dr, Neal and the Committee to Investigate Teaching, 
in converting this room, have assisted one of the teaching departments 
and a small group of graduate students on campus. Real educational 
benefits were obtained by Mr< Clancy and his fellow graduate students 
in that they were able to have firsthand experience in planning and 
completing an interior design project < 

4. The i971-72 Student Course Guide 

Members of the Committee to Investigate Teaching worked with 
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the editorial staff of the Course Guide in formulating a new C ourse 
Guide Instrument, One particular feature of this instrument which 
appears to be objectionable, not so much to faculty as to students, 
is the section dealing with personality profiles of the students 
themselves. This particular set of desiderata should provide a 
valuable insight into the characteristics of the istudent body of the 
University of Alberta (see comments on Conclusions to the Environ- 
mental Assessment Techniques, supra . ) Moreover, studies by McKeachie 
and others (1971) indicates that learning effectiveness among college 
students is at times linked to the personality of the student and of 
the instructor. As far as the Committee has been able to ascertain 
from the literature, little investigation has been done into the 
learning, effectiveness of the two variables of student*s personality 
and either a) course structure or b) pedagogical approach. 

5. The Faculty's Questionnaire 

As indicated in the discussion of the faculty attitudes ques- 
tionnaire the final two phases of the four-part report of the faculty 
attitudes have yet to be completed. 

6. Index of College Activities 

In March, 1972, a sample of 10% of the students in the larger 
.faculties and up to 50% of the students in the schools and smaller 
f'aculties was randomly drawn. Of the 3,268 questionnaires which were 
mailed out to the students in this sample, some 1,016 usable responses 
were returned, or roughly 30% of the sample. 

This questionnaire seeks to assess the degree of student parti- 
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cipation in a wide range of activities on campus. Further, it wishes 
to learn more about the attitudes of the students towards the 
University of Alberta as an educational institution and as a place 
for residence. 

Quite' often members of the academic staff tend to overlook the 
fact that the University exists, fundamentally, for the development of 
students. In recent years there seems to have been a trend away from 
this particular purpose as faculty and administrators have been forced 
by even larger enrollments to concentrate on adapting to ever- increas- 
ing organizational demands* But the public at large and the students 
in particular expect the University to function as a learning centre 
for the under-graduate . This survey hopes to provide some means of 
assessing the intensity and scope of student attitude towards 
university life and perhaps to suggest ways in which the largeness 
and impersonality of the university may be negated. More detailed 
information about the intent and scope of this particular study will 
be found in Appendix XI . 

It is interesting to note that some of the items on the 
questionnaire sent to students have relevance to other ongoing studies 
One section of this questionnaire was devoted entirely to the student' 
opinion of grading. The students were asked to rank order their 
preferences for stanlne, pass/ fail, letter grades, percentages, 
written evaluations and other forms of evaluation. 

A second section of the questionnaire deals with student per- 
ception of campus life and, as had been Indicated earlier, will be 
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compared with similar information gleaned from the faculty questionnaire. 
7. The Same Faces Studies 

At its April 10, 1972, meeting the members of the Committee to 
Investigate Teaching discussed a letter which had been sent to 
Dr. Meloff, then Chairman of the Committee to Investigate Teaching, by 
Dr. Willard Allen, Associate V.P. (Academic) regarding one possible 
way to offset feelings of alienation and loneliness among first-year 
students. 

Dr. Allen's concern was that first-year students in large 
faculties, such as Arts and Science, are thrust among 18,000 unfamiliar 
faces. Moreover, their course elections are so randomly obtained that 
the typical first-year student often found himself taking courses 
where each class was composed of a different group of people. Dr. Allen 
is well aware, especially in the Science Faculty, that incoming stu- 
dents usually have a well-defined set of courses they must take. His 
proposal, therefore, was to see if the Committee would sponsor a study 
whereby the same set of students could be enrolled in specified sec- 
tions in each of three to five introductory courses. 

After discussing Allen's memo, the Committee to Investigate 
Teaching instructed its Chairman and research staff to investigate 
the possibility of achieving such an arrangement. This sub-committee 
was able to ascertain, first of all, that of all the students enrolled 
in 19 arts courses under a B.A. General Arts Program during the 
academic year 1971-72, the most populated set of courses elected was 
English 200, Sociology 202, and Psychology 260. The research staff 
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of the Committee then approached the respecLive administrative officers 
of each of these three departments as well as the Dean of the Faculty 
of Arts in an effort to see if it were feasible for first-^year Arts 
students to be enrolled in all three sections of these three courses 
at one stop. 

The same approach was used in the Faculty of Science for the 
courses Biology 296, Biology 298, Chemistry 200 and Physics 200, 

The Chairman of the Committee to Investigate Teaching and the 
research staff of the Committee wer^» plrased with the response and 
cooperativeness they received from every member of the academic 
community approached in reierence to this study. The Committee to 
Investigate Teaching has been successful in obtaining permission to 
register Arts students in specified sections of English 210, 
Psychology 260, and Sociology 202; and in the same manner it has 
been able to register science students in specified sections of 
biology, physics and chemistry. 

Since the last progress report tVit Committee to Investigate 
Teaching has become very aware of the fact that its activities have 
a bearing upon the actions of other committees. The Committee has 
taken stepb to have formal channels of communication established with 
these committees and with the various teaching departments in the 
University, In order to keep the members jf the Academic Development 
Committee of the General Faculties Council apprised of its activities, 
the Committee to Investigate Teaching regularly sends a copy of the 



Annual Report to the secretary of ADC. Dr. Allen's proposed "Same Faces 
Study "also had direct relevance to alienation and stress among 
students who attend the University of Alberta. The Committee there- 
fore forwarded a copy of Dr. Allen's letter to Miss Munroe , chair- 
woman of the ad hoc Committee to Study Student Stress. At Miss 
Munroe's invitation, a member of C.I.T.'s research staff hf*5 been 
attending the meetings of the ad hoc Comnittee on Student Stress. 
The possibility of establishing more formal liaison in the form of 
having one member from each committee attend the other commlttee*s 
meetings has been raised. 

The Committee to Investigate Teaching has already begun to 
interact with the Committee on Student Stress through sharing some of 
the information which C.I.T. has acquired during its existence. Infor- 
mation dealing with the students' philosophy towards education which 
has been gleaned from the Index of College Activities questionnaire is 
to be sent to the ad hoc Committee on Student Stress. Furthermore^ 
information which the Office of Institutional Research and Planning 
had acquired through a study of the commuting student on campus will 
also be forwarded to this committee. 

Finally, in au effort to foster rapport with each teaching 
department the C.I.T. sent a letter to the chairman of each department 
requesting that he identify some individual or committee which is 
actively looking into the instructional activities of the department. 
The Committee has to date received positive responses from nearly 
ev^A^y teaching department in the University. 
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Proposals and Projects Which the Committee to 
Investigate Teaching is Currently Considering 

It is difficult in an annual report of this nature to provide 
a valid inventory of those projects which are currently being con- 
sidered, for the reason that the Committee has many ideas put to it 
(either from its own members or from the academic community at large) 
some of which may not be approved and some of which may achieve full 
project status. The Committee has been able to report on proposals 
which it has received and which it has approved. The Committee 
currently has on its agenda three possible undertakings during the 
1972-73 year* 

1) Members of the Committee have become increasingly concerned 
as to the Committee's focus. Emphasis in the past seems to have 
centered on roost of the accoutrements of teaching and a basic defini- 
tion of the attitudinal elements involved in the learning process. 
But if the Committee were to take its name seriously and investigate 
teaching y it should strive to investigate ways of identifying peda- 
gogical approaches and provide a mechanism whereby those who teach 
can have an opportunity to improve the manner in which they teach. 

The Committee is fully cognizant that such an approach as this 
must be done without any suggestion of malice, real or implied, by 
the Committee or the participants in these activities. It has been 
thought that one possible approach to this would be to have a series 
of short terra, voluntary, no credit, graduate seminars on teaching led 
by experienced members of the academic staff for students who are 
currently enrolled in the graduate studies at the University of Alberta. 

2) Another possible approach of providing a means whereby 
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teachers can seek, without reprisal, to improve their own skills would 
be through the use of voluntary infcrmal teaching cooperatives. It is 
felt that instructors in multisectioned courses could improve their 
teaching methods and hence their overall teaching effectiveness if they 
were prepared to involve themselves in the hree following activities 
on a mutual basis: 

a) occasionally teach in a different section 

b) sit in as observers on their colleagues* sections 

c) counsel each other on the basis of their observations 

3) A third report which has been received l.aformally by the 
ComiTiittee is a suggestion by Dr. Neal that the Committee to Investi- 
gate Teaching look into the feasibility of establishing a University- 
wide Learning Resources Centre. It is the Committee^s understanding 
that Dr. Neal's proposal (which is not yet received) will deal with the 
topics of: establishing a centre which is open to all members of the 
academic community and which would contain the latest material for 
aiding teachers. In addition to the A-V hardware, such as audio- 
visual aids, computer aided Instruction, etc., staff and space would 
be provided for practical seminars in teaching. 
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V. CONCLUSION AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
The Committee to Investigate Teaching has, over the course of 
the last 14 months, completed eight of its projects, abandoned two, 
and is still in the process of working on seven oro^ects. 
Based upon the information that has been gathered from studies which 
were completed and studies which are still in progress, the Committee 
makes the following recommendations. 
Psycholo^ 202 

The Committee feels that the individualized instruction approach, 
despite its lack of apparent success in this University's Introductory 
Psychology course, still has merit. Many multisectioned introductory 
courses exist at the University of Alberta in addition to the intro- 
ductory psychology courses, and the Committee feels that an intensive 
effort ought to be expended tciwards increasing the individualized 
contact between instructor and student while providing the same calibre, 
or an improved calibre, of education in these courses. The Committee 
therefore strongly recommends that additional means be employed to 
have smaller groups of students in each section of large introductory 
courses . 

A recommendation such as this would cost the University more 
money than it may be willing to spend, but the Comimittee feels that 
whatever expenses the University may incur would be more than offset 
by the educational benefits obtained by the students. 

Section registrations in nultlaectloned introductory courses 
could be reduced in a number of ways. Some of the alternatives which 
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suggest themselves are: One hour of lecture a week with two hoi'rs of 
laboratory/senilnar/discussion ; increased use of GTAs in the. labora- 
tor>'/seminar/discussion classes; and the employment of upper classmen 
as tutors. 

A further alternative in the management of large multisectioned 
introductory courses would be to register students in a manner similar 
to the Same Faces study. The main characteristic of these '^cluster 
groups ' is that every student in a cluster would be enrolle(i in two 
or more courses taught at the same time by the same instructors. 
Every student within a cluster would be provided with a roster of all 
studentswithin his cluster and every student would be encouraged to 
work with the members of his group* Moreover, GTAs and fourth-year 
honor students would be assigned, with assistantships for the former 
and honoraria for the latter, to provide individualized or small- 
group instruction to the meoibers of each cluster. 

The Library Holdings 

The Committee to Investigate Teaching feels that a top flight 
research library is a vital ingredient to the stature of scholarship 
at any college or university. The Committee is also cognizant of the 
Malthusian procreation of contemporary authors and of rising publish- 
ing costs, which is all the more reason that the search for an economic 
means of assessing the quality of a given collection be continued. 
The Committee also recommends that when such an assessment technique 
is devised, that it be implemented at the earliest possible moment. 

Although the Committee does not feel that assessing library 
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holdings should ue the central focus of its purview, it nevertheless 
feels thcJt some responsible agency in this University should 
actively continue to pursue the evaluation of the one million titles 
in the library sys::em. The Committee lauds the work of rhe 
Coordinator of Collections Development and the GFC Library Committee, 
and recommends that more assistance be given to them. 

Alternate Teaching Facility 

The Committee will be presenting a series of recommendations 
based on the studies forthcoming on the utilization of 289 - 232 and 
feels that at the moment it is premature to issue any firm recommenda- 
tion although the Committee is very favourably inclined to this 
experiment. 

Graduate Teaching Assistant 

The study on the GTA in the University which had been part of 
this report clearly demonstrates that, at the present time, interaction 
between supervisors and GTAs appears extremely good. While the 
Committee is pleased vith this situation it would still wish to encour- 
age the creation of a University-wide teaching seminar for GTAs and 
other interested persons in the academic community. The Committee 
intends, in the near future, to conduct a telephone poll among liaison 
personnel in the teaching departments to ascertain what the department 
is doing in this regards for its owii GTAs. 



EPILOGUE 

During the second year of operations the Cominittee to 
Investigate Teaching initiated or encouraged a number studies 
into the very broad spectrum of "teaching." The Committee wishes 
to thank all those members of the academic community for their 
cooperation during the last fourteen months and it would like to 
add that the future of the Committee and its work is such that 
progressive cooperation on the part of the academic community is 
an essential ^iactor in the Committee's work to improve the quality 
of teaching aid hence the quality of educational excellence in 
the University. 



APPKNOIX I 

Fram e of Reference of the Commi ttee tu Investigate Teacliing 

Initially, the Committee to Investigate Teaching decided that 
rigid definition of its function would preclude easy adaptation to 
the changing needs of the university community. Therefore, its frame 
of reference was left relatively undefined except for the following 
gui delines , 

The C.I.T. would: 

(a) gather and digest information on various aspects of 
university teaching and learning from both inside and 
outside the universi ty ; to make this readily availab le 
to members of the university community through the 
Committee's library; and to make such recommendations 
as it sees fit concerning these aspects: 

(b) C.I.T. would also examine various aspects of university 
teaching and learning, focusing especially at the 
undergraduate level, including (i) teaching loads, 
(ii) teaching methods, (iii) aspects of the curricula 
related to teaching effectiveness, (iv) academic 
comselling of students, (v) the effect the physical 
and attitudinal environments of the academic community 
has on learning, and (vi) the increasing impersonality 
of university teaching : 

(c) in reference to (b) above, the Committee will encourage 
faculty members to undertake independent investigations 
into the nature of teaching and learning; to encourage 
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faculty members to become innovative in their approach 
to teaching; to initiate original research under its 
own auspices or in conjunction with other offices and 
organizations in the university; to publish the findings 
so that more members of the academic community will 
become aware of ways to improve teaching. 

C.I.T. would not dispense research funds per se to individual 
faculty members but would provide technical aid, services, and 
assistance to teachers who wished to develop and test innovations in 
teaching . 

After reviewing proposals submitted to C.I.T. , the Committee 
would formally support and advise investigators who desired such 
formal sanction as assistance in obtaining research grants or in 
facilitating administrative procedure* 
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INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION: INTRODUCTORY PSYCHOLOGY AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF ALBEPTA. 1970-1971 

C. H. Beck, C. M. Bourassa, 0. Gironella, R. C. Hostetter, 
A. Manes, and W. Thorngate 



SUMMARY. Individualized instruction is a method of teaching large 
classes with the aid of undergraduate student tutors. The method 
induces 80% of the students in the course to achieve the remark- 
able level of 90% correct on term tests and comprehensive final 
exams. In spite of the greater than normal work load the method 
is extremely popular with students because of the individualized 
tutoring and consequent high grades. In the interests of economy 
the method was modified by reducing the number of student tutors 
and the number of term tests in 5 introductory psychology sections. 
This attempt to cut costs and retain the advantages to the student 
proved futile as the performance? of students in the quasi-individ- 
ualized sections was no different from that of students in the con- 
trol sections taught by traditional methods. A further study is 
recommended to test the possibility that the most likely reason 
for the failure was the omission of the student managers who pro- 
vide the individualized tutoring. 

In the academic year 1970-1971, j of the 17 introductory psychology 
(Psychology 202) course classes were taught by a method approximating 
"individualized instruction," (Keller, 1968). The method has gained some 
currency since it has been used successfully with large classes in over 60 
institutions and in courses other than psychology, for example physics 
(Green, 1971). The advantages of the individualized instruction approach 
are that even with classes in which n_ > 100; (1) most students learn material 
to a mastery criterion of 95% correct rather than the 65% correct normally 
.obtained; (2) as a result 75 to 80 percent of the students get "A" grades; 
(3) and although students rated the course as having a heavier work load 
than normal courses the method proved extremely popular because of the in- 
dividualized tutoring that students received, (Gallup 1969a, b, 1970), 
The main disadvantage was the increased cost in both material and in teach- 
ing assistants over traditional methods. The purpose of conducting the 
study was to see if the advantages of the method to the students could be 
retained while cutting costs by reducing the number of tests and the number 
of tutors. 

Since the method used by the University of Alberta, Psychology Depart- 
ment most closely approximates that of Gallup {1969a, b, 1970) the two 
methods are presented for comparison. 
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METHOD 

The features which distinguish the methods from conventional approaches 
to large class instruction are as follows: 



Gallup 

(1) Each student moves through the course 
at a speed commensurate with his ab- 
ility. 

20 instructional units are presented 
in 13 weeks. 

Student takes test when he is ready 
for it. 

Student has 4 opportunities to 
better his score on each unit. The 
jest score on the unit replaces 
all lower scores in grade computa- 
tion. 

(2) The student proceeds to new material 
only after demonstrating mastery 

on initial material . 
Mastery criterion is 9S% correct on 
a 15 item fill in the blank test 
per unit. 

Grade based on number of units com- 
pleted to mastery criterion. 

(3) Lectures, demonstration^ and films 
used to convey progessor's enthusi- 
asm for subject and to demonstrate 
material. All examined information 
is conveyeH by text so that lecture 
attendance is voluntary. 

(4) Student managers were hired at a 
ratio of 1 proctor per 12 enrolled 
students. These assistants manned 
exam-tutor rooms for 4 hours per week. 
A student wishing to take a test in- 
formed a manager and wrote the test. 
The manager graded the answers, 
tutored the student on his understand- 
ing of the questions and gave advice 
on study habits. 

(5) Course grade: 25% lab, 25% comprehen- 
sive short answer final, 50% for the 
units described above. 

Grades: A, B, C, D, F. 

O 
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Alberta 

Tests offered only at preset times. 



7 instructional units in 14 weeks. 

Preset test scnedule. 

Student has 3 opportunities to make 
good. The best score replaced lower 
scores. 



Student advances through the units 
in lock step with exam timetable. 

A grade of zero Is given for a 
score of less than 66% correct on a 
30 item multiple choice test. 
Grade based on mean of best test 
scores for each unit. 

Identical . 



Since each instructor had 1 graduate 
assistant, the instructor to student 
ratio was 1 to 50. Exams were answered 
on machine forms. These were collected 
at the end of the exam period. The 
instructor then went over the answers 
before the whole class. Individual 
counselling was not possible. 



23% on a project, 30% comprehensive 
final, 5% experiments, 42% units 
Described above. 
Grades: 9 through 1 . 



0. 



The Alberta course used the textbook by Sanford, F,H. & Wrightsman, L.S. 
Psychology: A scientific study of man , Brooks/Cole, 1970. Five of the 17 
sections of the Psychology 202 course employed the method described abvove. 
These 5 sections are hereinafter referred to as the experimental group. The 
control group consisted of the 12 sections taught by traditional method:. 
Thirty items from the "Criteria Test" (Mclnish and Coffman 197.0» p. 115) were 
administered to all sections at the beginning of the course arid as a fo'ilow 
up to some of the sections after the final exam. 



RESULTS 

Mean precourse and postcourse scores on the Criterion Test were 48% and 
52% correct for both the traditional and experimental methods. The test 
variance was 14% so that the 4% increase in scores was not significant. The 
mean/S.D. grade point scores for the 5 experimental and 12 control sections 
were 6.43/1.27 and 5.88/1.51 respectively. The grade distributions for con- 
trol and experimental groups are compared with those of Gallup (1970) and 
Ferster (1968) in Figure 1. The difference between experimental and con- 
trol group distributions is not significant. The mean/S.D. percentage correct 
best performance on each of the 7 units for all 5 sections together is seen 
in Figure 2. The cut off line at 65% represents the minimum score possible. 
The students were told that a score below this line would be reduced to 
zero. Since such a large proportion of the students failed to reach this 
criterion the practice actually followed was to ignore the cut off rule and 
compute mean grades from the best scores for each unit. 

The student's best scores on one instructional unit correlated consist- 
antly positively +0.40 to r_ = +0.65 with his best performance on other 
units. All correlations were significant (g^ < .001) but since the n^'s were 
large i.e., n^ > 100, the interpretation is equivocal. Correlations between 
criteria test score and instructional unit best performance were low positive, 
r =^ +0.1 to r = +0.3 and nonsignificant. The percentage of students in all 
5" experimental sections which on each of the 7 units 

1) took only the first test of that unit, 

2) took only one of the two succeeding tests, 

3) took more than one test and experienced an increase in score, 

4) took more than one test and experienced a decrease in score, 
(5) took more than one test and experienced no change in score, 

is presented in Figure 3. 

The distribution of grade changes on unit 3 and unit 4 for all students who 
took more than one test on these units is giv^n in Figure 4* 



DISCUSSION 

The failure of the Criterion Test, or grade point scores to indicate 
differences in performance between the Alberta adaptation of individualized 
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instruction and the traditional approach suggests that the experimental 
group's modifications in procedure were critical. The distributions of the 
grade scores do not even remotely approximate those obtained by others, 
(Figure 1). Nor did the average 66% correct obtained by the experimental 
group (Figure 2) resemble the 90% correct recorded on individual tests by 
others (Ferster, 1968, Gallup, 1970, Johnston and Pennypacker, 1971). The 
option for more than one crack at a unit was not much of an advantage to 
the student since scores averaged only a 3 item (10%) increase in the 
number correct on repeated testing (Figure 4). The students' lack of enthu 
siasm for the repeated testing was evident since by the end of the course 
only 25% of the students took advantage of the opportunity to improve their 
grade?''by taking a second test (Figure 3). Far from. enjoying the course, 
most students found the excessive number of tests extremely aversive es- 
pecially since extra study on their part did not lead to significantly im- 
proved grades. Their poor performance was probably dependent on the follow 
ing factors. (1) The most significant difference between this course and 
other courses of individualized instruction (Ferster 1968, Gallup 1970, 
Johnston and Pennypacker 1971) was the omission of hired student proctors 
to serve as tutors to the enrolled students. The proctors not only ex- 
plained answers to individuals but when necessary gave instruction in study 
habits. In the interests of economy the tutor student ratio was raised 
from 12 to 1 to 50 to 1 . (2) In other courses the study guide accompanying 
the textbook was much more explicit as to what was to be learned than was 
the case at Alberta. (3) Since many students found it difficult to earn 
scores above the announced 66% correct cut off, even with repeated attempts 
they became discouraged and gave up serious studying for the quizzes. 
(4) The quizzes were fewer and covered more material in this study. 



RECOMMENDATION 

Without an experimental group which demonstrates the main effect it is 
impossible to specify the relative contributions of the factors. The 
above study was unwieldy because of the number of sections involved. The 
experiment should be performed again using two sections as experimental 
groups and one section as a control group. The two experimental sections 
should replicate the Alberta method with the following qualifications: 

(1) One section should have 1 manager per 50 students and one section 
should have 1 manager per 12 students. 

(2) The study guide given out with the text should be very explicit as 
to what is to be learned. 

(3) Grade point criteria announced at the outset of the course will be 
based on absolute percentages. The course grades will not be curved. 

9 90%-100% 

8 80%- 89% 

7 70%- 59% 

6 60%- 69% 
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5 50«- 59% 
4 40%- 49% 
3 30%- 39% 
2 20%- 29% 
1 0%- 19% 

These percentages will be derived as follows: experiment participation 5%, 
instructional units 65%, comprehensive final 30%. 

(4) The control and experimental groups will be taught by the same in- 
structor using the same textbook, study guide and exam questions. The in- 
structor of the control group will have 1 manager per 50 students. The con- 
trol group will have 3 term exams each made up of the same items used in the 
experimental groups* unit exams. 

The managers nay be undergraduates working for money (Gallup 1970) 
or course credits (Johnston and Pennypacker, 1971). 
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Figure Titles 

Figure 1. Introductory psychology course grade distributions taught by 
traditional methods fcontrol group), taught by the modified individualized 
instruction method (experimental group) and taught by the individualized 
instruction method (Ferster 1968 and Gallup 1970). 

Figure 2. Percentage correct distributions for all 5 experimental classes 
grouped together on each of the seven instructional tests. The short bar 
across the middle of each vertical line is the mean percentage correct on 
that test. The length of each vertical line represents one standard devia- 
tion above and below the mean. The long horizontal line drawn at the 66th 
percentage mark is the cutoff, which students were informed, constituted 
^he minimum acceptable percentage correct. 

Figure 3. To better his grade on any one of the seven instructional units 
a student had the option of taking any or all of the first or original test 
and 2 repeat tests. As indicated by the b^-ackets on the left some students 
took only one test while others took more than one test. Those who took 
only one test are further divided into the percentage of students who took 
only the initial test and those who skipped the initial test and wrote 
only one of the repeat exams. Those who wrote two or more exams on a given 
unit experienced a rist, a decline or no change in grade between the first 
exam and the subsequent exam. 

Figure 4. The number of students in all 5 experimental classes who experienced 
an increase or a decrease in the number of items answered correctly between 
the initial exam and the subsequent 30 item exam for instructional units 3 
and 4. 
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LIBRARY QUALITY PILOT STUDY 
Andre^ Gareau and David Otto 

At the request of the Library Administration, the Office of Institu- 
tional Research and Planning staff undertook a library quality pilot study. 
A technique based on the invisible college approach was used (Crane, 1970; 
Hagstrom, 1965). This procedure basically involved: (a) a citation search 
to determine the most frequently-cited authors in an area, then (b) a list 
of the authors most recently-published books, and (c) a check of these books 
against the library holdings. 

Two names submitted by an equal number (two) of faculty members in the 
Psychology Department were used as points of departure. Fox each name, the 
four most recent publications were searched for citations and then each of 
the citations was in turn searched for its citations. Then a frequency 
count was made to establish the most frequently cited authors ("stars'") : 
16 in Area A and 20 in Area B. (See Appendix.) 

Of the above 36 authors, 17 had books listed in B ooks in Print , 1970. 
For these 17 authors, the most recent book was noted and compared with the 
library card files. Fourteen out of the seventeen books were, in fact, in 
the library collection. (01 the three books not held by the library, two 
were printed in 1970, and one was printed in 1968.) 

Several conclusions can be drawn from this pilot study: 

1. The results indicate that the library is well supplied with the 
most recent books of the "stars'* of the invisible colleges sampled. It 
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should be noted that In Area B, few of the ^'stars** had books listed In 
Books in Print s 1970. In this and similar cases, book holdings may not be 
very relevant as measures of library quality; periodical holdings may be 
the only appropriate measure* 

2. This study incidentally provided some information concerning the 
quality of periodical holdings. During the search of the periodicals cited 
by the original authors, it was noted that over 90 percent of the periodicals 
cited were held by the library. 

3. It has been noted that this method does not identify the younger, 
^'emerging*' authors in area of study; alternate techniques such as sur- 
veys of the member of the invisible college, may be necessary to identify 
these individuals. 

4. The time required for such a study is considerable; It took approxi- 
mately 12 days (84 hours) to find the four most recent articles for the 
original authors and to search the citations of these articles to obtain 
their citations in turn. The work involved in this type of study would be 
greatly reduced if there were available an up-to-date, cumulative abstract 
index; at present, one must spend considerable time checking the semiannual 
abstract indeces. A great deal of work is also involved in the actual search 
of periodicals for their citations. The periodic tend to be scattered 
throughout the library and often volumes are out of the stacks. 

Possibly then, some other method of assessing the quality of library 
holdings should be investigated. Although interesting information was ob- 
tained, the method used in this pilot project proved to be very time-consuming 
and would probably not be feasible on a large scale. 
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Study A 



Original Name: McGuire 

Ten Nanies most cited by McGuire: 



M. 


Deutsch 


J. 


L • Freedman 


D. 


0. Sears 


P. 


Tannenbaum 


E. 


Cooper 



I« L. Janls 
C. Osgood 
A. A. Lumsdalne 
P. Zlmbardo 

Ten Names most cited by those ten authors whom McGuire cited most often: 
C. I. Hovland 

(C. Osgood) repeated from list above 

L. Festlnger 

(I. L. Janls) 

(p. Tannenbaum) 

(A* A« Lumsdalne) 

(M, Deatsch) 

A. R. Cohen 

J. Klapper 

F. Helder 

McGuire's Citations: Most Recent Book In Print — (^indicates library holding) 

1. Cohen, A. R. , Attitude Change and Social Influence . 1964* 

2. Cooper, ^ ^ ( Indicates no books 



3. Deutsch, M, Disadvantaged Child: Study of the Social Environment 
and the Learning Process . 1968.* 

4 . Fes 1 1 nge r , L • , Conflict, Decision and Dissoaance . 1964.* 

5. Freedman, J. L. , Social Psychology . 1970.* 

6. Felder, F. . On Perception and Event Structure... . 1959.* 




in print) 
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(ii) 



7. Hovland, C. I., and Sherif, M>« Social Judgement, Assimilation and 
Contrast Effects, «« * 

6, Janis, I. L., Personality; Dynamlc_8, Developments and Assessment* 

9. Klapper, J., Effects of Mass Communication , I960.* 

10. Lumsdaine, A. A., in Lindsley, D. B., Brain Function , 1968. 

Jl- McGuire, W., 

12. Osgood, C. , Perspective in Foreign Policy , 1966.* 

13. Papageorgis, D., 

14. Sears, D. 0., with Lane, Robert E., Publ i c Opinion , 1964.* 

15* Tannenbaum, P., in Suci, George, R., and Osgood, C. E., Measurement 
in Meaning . 1957.* 

16. Zimbardo, P. 



(iii) 



Study B 



Origdhal Names: McClearn, G, E. 

Most Cited by McClearn: 

£• Tobach 

K. Mardones 

K. H. Kiessling 

A. Casey 

H. Kalant 

L. Erlenmeyer-Kimllng 

A. Arvola 

M. Smith 

J. A. Book 

Names Host Cited by those Ten Authors Whom McClearn Cited Most Often: 

(R. Mardones) repeated from above 

J. H. Hasserman 

£• S. Perman 

W. W. Westerfield 

R. J. Williams 

L. J. Berry 

E. Beerstecher 

L. A. Greenberg 

1). Segovia 

A. Hederra 

D. Lester 

McClearn's Citations; Latest Books in Print — (^indicates library holding) 

I. Arvola, A. 

2. Beers te tcher , E. 

3. Berry. L. J. 

4. Book. J, A. 



5. Casey, A. 

6. Erlenmeyer-Kimling, L. 

7. Greenherg, L. A.. Studies of Congeners In Alcoholic Beverages . 1970. 

8. Hederra, A> 



(iv) 



9. KalanL, H., Experimental Approaches to the Study of Dru^ 
Dependence > 1969.* 

10. Dressling, K. H. , 

11. Lester, D. , Explorations in Exploration; Stimulation Seeking , 1969.* 

12. McClearn, W. 

13. Mardones, R, 

14. Masserman, J. H., Depression , 1970. 

15. Parker, K. D. 

16. Perman, E. S. 

17. Segovia, N. 

18. Smith, M. 

19. Tobach, E. 

20. Westerfield. W. 

21. Williams, R. J., Biochemical Individuality; The isis for the 
Genet o trophic Concept, 1969.* 



APPENDIX IV 

THE ENVIRONMENTAL ASSESSMENT TECHNIQUE (EAT) 
Iris Jackson, Andre Gareau, and David Otto, Ph.D. 

1 , History of the Development of EAT 

The Environmental Assessment Technique (EAT) is a relatively 
new measure developed by Astln and Holland (1961) to describe college 
environments. The EAT is based on the assumption that the character 
of a social environment is dependent upon the nature of its members. 
Thus an important aspect of the student's environment is the personality 
of his fellow students. 

Edward Spranger (1928) set about developing a model of six 
goal-directed personality patterns as a description of man. His tax- 
onomy comprises six "ideal" types: theoretical, economic, aesthetic, 
sociable, power seeking and religious. Gordon Allport (1931, 1951) 
utilized this theory to develop a Study of Values . During this same 
period of time (the first half of twentieth century) investigators 
such as Edward Strong, Jr. (1943) began developing empirical predictors 
of occupation choice. 

Holland and others have theorized the personality and career 

interests are interactive. As Holland puts it: 

"The choice of an occupation is an expressive act which 
reflects the person^s motivation, knowledge, personality, 
and ability. Occupations represent a way of life, an 
environment rather than a set of isolated work functions 
or skills. (Holland, 1958) 

Persons are believed to search for environment?^ that permit 
them to exercise their skills and abilities, to e!ipress their attitudes 
and values, to take on agreeable problems and roles, and to avoid dis- 
agreeable ones. Thus, each environment is dominated by the corres- 
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ponding personality type. In this context the person's choice of a 
vocation, or the student's choice of a major field, is an expression 
of his personality. 

If this association between personality type and occupational 
choice exists » for the Individuals! then it should also exist for 
clusters of individuals. In EAT, the student's choice of a major 
field is thus taken as a miniature "personality test". The person- 
alities employed by Holland are: Realistic, Intellectual, Social, 
Conventional, Enterprising and Artistic. Descriptions of these 
six types have been execpted from Holland's The Psychology of Voc - 
ational Choice , and appear in Appendix A of this study. To obtain 
measures of the six orientations described above, the number of 
majors (students in a major field) of each orientation is expressed 
as a percentage of the total numbar of classifiable majors. For 
example, the realistic orientation of a college environment would be: 

Realistic Orientation - no. of majors classifiable as realistic ^ 

total number of classifiable majors 

II . Procedure 

The authors proceeded in the following fashion; firstly they 
obtained the list of subject headings which Dr. Holland used to hreak 
his particular colleges and university enrolments into the six person- 
ality types. All of the program program specialization areas in the 
University of Alberta were similarly arranged and classified. The 
registration statistics of students in each program of specialization 
classified as "realistic" then became the numerator In the formula above. 
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Secondly, we obtained a set of Means, Standard Deviations, and 
T Scores from Dr. Astin for each of the six characteristics, which were 
derived from Astin' s analysis of 1,018 colleges and universities in 
the United States. The authors then computed the particular T Scores 
for each "personality" category in the University of Alberta. 

Thirdly, the registrars in five other Canadian universities 
were approached and asked to provide enrolment statistics of their 
particular institution. These five institutions were McGill University, 
the University of Toronto, the Univeristy of Saskatoon, the University 
of Calgary, and the University of British Columbia. It was the intent 
in this study to compare institutions of higher learning in Canada of 
comparable size and stature. 

Finally, based upon the usable data which three of the universities 
(University of Toronto, thr University of Saskatchewan and the University 

of British Columbia) w able to provide, similar classifications 

i ■ . ■ 

and computations of T Scores were performed. 

The information so gathered Is presented in the following 

section in a .two-part form: The Numerical Distributions are prepared 

in tabular form and a profile of each institution is presented in a 

graphic form. 
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The University of Alberta compared to 1,0J8 U.S. colleges and universities in 

Dr. As tin* s Environmental Assessment Technique: Expressed in T-scores 
( Mean ■ 50, Standard Deviation » 10 ) 



Realistic Intellectual Social Conventional Enterprising Artistic 



^ 70 



+1.00 



vl • 00 




The University of Alberta 
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III. A. The University of Alberta Compared to Colleges in the 
United States 

Compared to approximately 40% of the American colleges and 
universities, the University of AlbertP has a currlcular offering 
which attracts more students seeking a career and a "realistic" 
endeavor, and noticeably fewer students in an artistic occupation. 

A T-Score of 62.00 in the Realistic category indicates that 
a greater portion of students enrolled at the Universitv of Alberta 
(80% more than students enrolled in colleges and universities in 
the United States) have very concrete goals which tend to he in 
professions containing few conumdrums. The students tend to be 
masculine in their orientation, emotionally stable, materialistic, 
and have a no-nonser.se approach to life. 

The University of Alberta matches the norm of the American 
colleges and universities in the Socialistic category. 

In contrast to the Realistic and Social proportions, this 
institution has fewer art'(3tically inclined students than the 
average college or university in the United States. 
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The University of Saskatchewan (Saskatoon Campus) 
compared to the University of Alberta on the Environmental 

Technique. 



Conven- Enter- 
Re*liBttc intBriot'l Social tional Prising Artistic 
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The University of Alberta Compared to the University of Toronto 
If the University of Alberta contains more students of a 
realistic persuasion than the ma.iority of colleges and universities 
in the United States, then the University of Toronto is even 
further characterized by students with a realistic point of view. 
The University of Toronto falls within the top 2% of the American 
distribution* 

Unlike the University of Alberta it has a fairly strong rep- 
resentation of students with an artistic profile. The University 
of Toronto's lowest area (with a T score of 37.65) is in the social 
area, which puts it close to the fortieth percentile in the distri- 
bution of types among all U.S. colleges recorded in the Astln and 
Holland (1961) study. The difference in the social factor is probably 
due to the high enrollment in Education at the University of Alberta, 
while the difference in the artistic factor may be due to the high 
enrollment at the University of Toronto in such schools as 
Architecture and Conmierclal Art. 



Tfie University of Toronto compared to the 
University of Alberta on the Environmental 
Techn ique. 



Kenlistic inl: J l'*jct44t Social Conventional Enterprising Artistic 
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The University of Alberta Compared to the University of Saskatchewan 

( Saskatoon Campus ) 

The proportion of types between the University of Alberta 

and the University of Saskatchewan (Saskatoon) is very, very 

similar. The Saskatoon campus of the University of Saskatchewan 

is very high in its materialistic proportion of students and quite 

low in its artistic proportion of students. The primrtiry differences 

which occur are that the Saskatoon campus has irore conventional 

oriented people and fewer of the scientific and enterprising people. 

The Intellectual, Enterprising, and Artistic factors, however, are 

much lower than the mean. Thus, the majority of students at the 

University of Saskatchewan express a preference for an altruistic, 

interpersonal, pragraatic, and concrete education in an applied field 

over a theoretical, abstract education. 
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The University of British Columbia compared to 
The University of Alberta on the Environmental 
Technique. 



Convene Enter* 
Real:J3tic intellsotual Social tion/il. prising. Artistic 
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The University of British Columbia is classified above the 
other three Canadian Universities in the Intellectual category, 
and has more students in this category than 95% of the colleges 
and universities reported in Astin*s study. It appears that the 
University of British Columbia is characterized by a large number 
of students enrolled in the professional and scientific schools. 
In contrast to the University of Ar^ertat the University of British 
Columbia has many fewer students enrolled in curricula of a realistic 
nature or of a social nature and enterprising nature, but exactly 
the same in terms of tba conventional nature, but many more in terms 
of a scientific and artistic endeavour. 

Discussion 

The authors acknowledge that there is a difference in culture 
between that of Canada and that of the United States. Although there 
is not enough detail available to identify, measure and control these 
cultural variations the authors feel that cultural differences da not 
have any extensive effect on tht. data because many of the career 
objectives sought by residents of both cotjntries are extremely similar, (i .e. 
Holland has based his studies on such occupational choices as physician, 
dentist, pharmacist, art teacher, truck driver, master plumber, etc.) 
Moreover, many of the courses which are given in the Canadian colleges 
and universities are /ery similar to courses offered In the United States. 
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Nevertheless, many of the differences do exist beti^een Canadian 
Institutions and the norms which have been established in the study 
of over a thousand colleges and universities in the United States, 
Three out of four colleges and universities studied have more 
realistically oriented people enrolled in courses leadlni> to vocations 
of a pragmatic philosophy. This is especially true of the two prairie 
universities studied (Alberta and Saskatoon) which are sited in a = 
region noted for its agrarian and extracting industries. Fairly 
conclusive Inferences could be drawn from these data. Firstly, 
because of the high percentage of realistically oriented students • 
in the University of Alberta, and an average amount of representation 
from the social, conventional and enterprising students of vocational 
interest^ the type of structure in a course (i.e., the amount of 
direction and organization in a course syllabus, the manner of teaching, 
etc.) should be quite highly organized and very straight forward. 

Secondly, it was somewhat discouraging to note that this 
particular institution la slightly abov^ average in reference to 
students pursuing intellectual activities, which suggests, in contrast 
to the realistic characterized students, that ideas and concepts 
of an extreme abstract nature are much less welcomed on this campus 
than elsewhere. 
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Although this particular assesSTnent technique was validated 

by Holland in a late study (Holland 1969) its effectiveness in 

describing institutions and making enter-institutional comparisons 

about the character of the institutions seems rather limited. 

While the instrument itself seems to be quite good» it is too broad. 

We tend lo be using a yard stick to measure molecules. 
Conclusion 

Four Canadian Universities were classified on six personality 
profiles used by Astin and Holland to describe the student populations 
of over one thousand U.S. colleges and universities. When compared 
to the norms of the U.S. institutions of higher learning, three of 
the four Canadian universities have a disproportiately higher per- 
centage of students seeking;, practical careers. This last fact 
suggests that instruction at the U of A (one of the three) is, and 
should be, aimed more towards the students' needs to have some tiling 
which can be immediately applicable rather than something less 
tangible. 
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Appendix A 

Excerpts from John L. Holland* s The Psychology of Vocational Choice : 
A Theory of Personality Types and Model Environments , Waltham, Mass. 
Blalsdell Publishing Company, 1966 (Chapter 2). 

The Realistic Model 

"The Realistic person copes with his physical and social en- 
vironment by selecting goals, values, and tasks that entail the 
objective, concrete valuation and manipulation of things, tools, 
animals, and machines; and by avoiding goals, values, and tasks that 
require subjectivity, intellectualism, artistic expression, and 
social sensitivity and skill. The Realistic type is masculine, 
unsociable, emotionally stable, materialistic, genuine, concretistic, 
and oriented to the present. 

"The Realistic person differ3 from the Intellectual person in 
that the Realistic person is more practical (concerned with facts), 
emotionally stable, masculine, and conventional (more concerned about 
success, status, and leadership) than the Intellectual person. The 
Realistic person is less scholarly (less ape to fieek a Ph.D. or 
daydream about achievement and learning), original, sociable, insightful 
about interpersonal relations, independent, and self-conf Ide'it than 
the Intellectual person. The Realistic person differs fron the Social 
and the Enterprising person primarily In social skills and :.ntere8ts* 
The Realistic person is more masculine and less original 
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than the Artistic person. The Realistic person differs from the 
Conventional person priinarily in that the Realistic person is less 
responsible and sociable and more impulsive, stable, masculine, 
submissive, and self-deprecatory. 

The Intellectual Model 

"The Intellectual person copes with the social and physical 
environment through the use of intelligence: he solves problems 
primarily through the manipulation of ideas, words, and symbols 
rather than through his physical and social skills. 

The Intellectual person is characterized by such adjectives as 
analytical, rational, independent, radical, abstract, introverted, 
anal, cognitive, critical, curious, and perceptive, 

"*..The Intellectual person differs from the Artistic person 
in that the A Eristic person is more feminine, impulsive, irresponsible, 
and unstable, and makes greater use of his feeling s and intuitions 
as guides to problem solving and creating works of art* The Intellectual 
person is less sociable and conventional thar. the Social, Conven'.ional, 
and Enterprising persons. 

The Social Model 

"The Social person copes with his environment by selecting 
goals, values, and tasks in which ht — n xiae his skills with an interest 
in other persona in order to train or change their behavior. The 
Social person is typified by his social skills and his need for social 
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interaction; his characteristics Include sociability, nurturance, 
social presence, capacity for status, dominance, and psychological- 
mindedness. He is concerned with the welfare of dependent persons; 
the poor, uneducated, sick, unstable, young, and aged. In problem 
solving, he relies on his emotions and feelings rather than on his 
intellectual resources. 

"The Socaal person differs from the Enterprising person in being 
more feminine, introverted, helpful, intellectual, insightful, 
co-operative, friendly, responsible, (having religious and social 
values), and less energetic, aggressive, dominant, sociable, ad- 
venturous, cynical, and enthusiastic. The Social person differs from 
the Conventional person in that the latter is more self-controlled, 
hard-headed, masculine, and submissive. The Social person is more 
sociable, dependent, and conventional than the Artistic person. 

The Conventional Model 

"The Conventional person copes with his physical and social 
environment by selecting goals, tasks, and values that are sanctioned 
by custom and society. Accordingly, his approach to problems is 
stereotyped, practical, correct; It lacks spontaneity and originality. 
His personal traits are consistent with his orientation. He is well- 
controlled, neat, sociable, and creates a good impression. He is 
somewhat inflexible, conservative, and persevering. 
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"The Conventional person is roost closely related to the Enter- 
prising and the Social person. He differs from the Enterprising 
person in being less sociable, aggressive, dominant, original, 
enthusiastic insurgent), impulsive, self-confident, and adventurous. 
He is also more responsible, dependent, and conservative than the 
Enterprising person. The Conventional person differs from the Social 
person in that he possesses greater self-control, is more hard-headed, 
and is less dominant and nurturant. 

The Enterprising Model 

"The Enterprising person copes with his world by selecting goals, 
values, and tasks through which he ran express his adventurous, dominant, 
enthusiastic, energetic, and impulsive qualities. The Enterprising 
person is characterized also by his persuasive, verbal, extroverted, 
self-accepting, self-confident, oral aggressive, exhibitionistic 
attributes. 

"The Enterprising person differs from the Artistic person in 
that the latter is more introverted, feminine, self-deprecating, 
creative, unstable, independent, unconventional, and unsociable* 

The Artistic Model 

"The Artistic person copes with his physical and social en- 
vironment by using his feelings, emotions. Intuitions, and imagination 
to create art forms or products. For the Artistic person, problem 
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solving Involves expressing his Imagination and taste through the 
conception and execution of his art. 

Similarly, he relies principally on his subjective impressions 
and fantasies for interpretations of and solutions to environmental 
problems. The Artistic person is characterized further by his com- 
plexity of outlook, Independence of judgment, introversion, and 
originality. 
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lidckyrqund 

In September of 1971 the Experimental Classroom, Room 289, CAB, became 
operational. At the time, two faculty members were already conducting 
classes there. A letter was sent to all instructional faculty (see Appendix 
II) inviting them to view the room with an eye towards using it for their 
classes. 

At the end of the first week in November some 30 people had expressed 
varying degrees of interest in that room, at least by the count kept in the 
Office of Institutional Research and Planning. Other interested faculty 
members may have viewed this room either by contacting Mr. Rolheiser (the 
building superintendent) or by glancing into the room between classes. In- 
stitutional Research and Planning inquiries came from members of six facul- 
ties: Agriculture, Arts, Education, Nursing, Physical Education, and 
Science; and represented 12 of the departments on campus. We were able to 
schedule 10 instructors into Room 289 to teach 12 courses scheduled for the 
second term (see Table I, Appendix I). 

Room 289 has been booked for short-term use as well. Eight instructors 
have used that room during the fall term for one or more class periods - just 
to see how they and/or their students responded to a new set of environmental 
stimuli. Or, as in the case of one Education faculty's course, to study a new 
approach to furnishing a classroom. One session was a lecture on Micro teach- 
ing using portable VTR (Video Tape Recorder) units. 

Two campus organizations (CUSO and Student Help) were able to use the 
experimental classroom six separate evenings (2 for CUSO, 4 for Student Help) 
to hold staff training sessions. The student leaders for both organizations 
reported that training sessions were, in their opinion, more effective in 
Room 289's informal atmosphere than similar sessions held in the more con- 
ventional classroom settings. 



... 2 ... 

'ItJ Jl^a ti^qn o^f Roo m 289 

One administrative measure of effective space use is the oercentaoe 
of time a given classroom is used. Of the nine hours between R a.n;, and 
5 p.ri., on each of the five weekdays, Room 289 was utilized some 27^? hours. 
This figure (27.5) when divided by the total number of hours available, ^5. 
(or 5 days a week, 9 hours each) provided us with one index of utilization. 
Thus, Room 289 was used some 61% of the available time during the fall term. 
It should be pointed out that the room, in addition to the one-time users, 
was also used for an extension course on Thursday evenings, and that in the 
winter term two additional evening courses will be taught. Current bookings 
for the winter term indicate a room utilization rate of 88% in the 45 hour 
week. 

Teacher & Student Reac tion to Ro o m 289 

The Office of Institutional Research A Flanninn has received some feed- 
back from the students and instructors to Room 289. We had requested that 
instructors convey both their initial reactions to the room and thooe of their 
students after the first few sessions. Here is a synopsis of the responses 
we have received: 
(a) POSITIVE COMMENTS 

The most vital feature of this room is that it seems to facilitate 
interpersonal communications. We feel that this reduction of communication 
barriers is due to a number of factors (relaxing colorful atmosphere* lack 
of actual physical barriers between all people in the room). A number of 
students commented that they were no longer looking at someone's back and 
felt that they could communicate much better looking at one another. It 
appears that not just the students, but the professors also found a change. 
As one English professor stated the change in atmosphere in the new 
room was st^'kirg the class had already been unusually active in the dis- 
cussion, but several students who did not formerly participate now became 
quite active ... an important point is that the elimination of the physical 
division between instructor and class encourages students to discuss with 
each other as well as directing remarks to tlie instructor.'* 
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There had been some concern on the part of instructors that the 
atmosphere would be too relaxing, especially for the early morning users. 
We found, however, that the students using the classroom in the morning, 
(8 a.m.) did not find the room too tranquil. No one, in open ended 
comments about thw room, mentioned that it made him drowsy or sleepy. 
In fact, the twenty-six students taking a 200 level English course at 
8 a.m. Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays responded to two questions on a 
Questionnaire in the foil owl ny manner: 

"(3) I find this classroom: 

More relaxing 22 responses 

Less relaxing 4 

(4) I find it: 

easier to concentrate 19 

more difficult to concentrate 4 

Impossible to concentrate 0 

about the same In this room 3" 

We have interpreted th^^s data to mean that the majority of studonts In the 
8 a.m. class (who, by the way, are not grossly untypical of most students in 

200 level English courses) do not consider relaxation and concentration as 
mutally dependent conditions. 

(b) riEGATIVE COMMENTS 

The comments that were unfavourable towards the classroorr were concerned 
with the physical duress present In this room. The student? objected (some 
quite strongly) to the lack of comfortable undercushioning beneath the 
carpeting. They also mentioned the fact that during an hour and a half 
session one begins to feel very uncomfortable on the boxes, as 'Jhey too, lack 
adequate padding. The sutject of the pin lights was brought up by a number 
of students due to the fact that they emit a great deal of heat and when there 
are a number of students In the room at the same time, the heat can become 
oppressive. 
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^.^Jl^.r^l. Comments 

Most of the respondents (both students and instructors) indicated 
that the room lends itself more to a seminar situation than to a lecture 
presentation. Quite a few students observed that it is difficult to take 
notes in this room. . 

One instructor noted that the physical structure of the room did 
not aid in a clear definition of the roles of "teacher" and "student". In 
place of the chairs lined up in rows facing a lectern and blackboard, one 
is confronted with an elliptical settina without a discernable focal point. 
This may at first be uncomfortable, but judging from the reports of the 
users, the effect on both students and teachers seems to wear off in time. 

Summary and Conclusions 

By the end of the academic year 1971-72, 14 professors from eight 
departments will have taught 25 courses in Room 289. Init^'al reactions 
toward the room are favourable, the main comments dealing with the ease 
of communication in the relaxing, colourful atmosphere with the lack of 
barriers between professor and student. The negative comments dealt 
primarily with the lack of physical comfort the boxes *"0t padded 
enough, the inability to hold large classes and heat generated by the 
lights. All in all, it appears that both instructors and students are 
satisfied with the room and would like to use more classrooms furnished 
in a similar manner. 

We would like to point out that the instructors had to adjust to the 
new setting and we have found that a number of them did not know how to 
make use of the facilities available in the rcom. In the future, we hope 
to have training sessions available for those who would like to use this 
room. 
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TABLE I 

Course Registration in Room 289, Central Academic BuiUiinq, 
by term: Academic Year 1971-72, as of Dec. 1971 





Full Year 


First Tern 


Second Term 




Courses 




Courses 




Courses 






Number 


Number 


Number 


Number 


Nuirber 


Number 




of 


of 


of 


of 


of 


of 


Department 


Instructors 


Courses 


Instructors 


Courses 


Instructors 


Courses 


English 


2 


3 


2 


2 


2* 


2 


Ed. Psych. 


0 


0 


2 


2 


4++ 


5 


Drama 










1 


1 


Pol. Sci. 


1 


1 






1 


1 


History 


1 


1 










Economi cs 


1 


1 










Phys. Ed. 


1 


1 










Psych. 


0 


0 






1 


1 




6 


7 


4 


4 


9 


10 



* Same 2 instructors 
Two new instructors 



Number or Different Individuals Instructing, by Dept. 

Instr^i'^tors 
English 4 
Ed. Psych. 4 
Other Depts. (1 each) 6 

14 
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INTER-DEPARTMENTAL 




CORRESPONDENCE 



TO 



All Members of the Teaching Staff, 



DATE 



September 27, 1971 



FROM Dr. Wm. Meloff, 

Chairman of the Committee to Investigate Teaching, 



RE: 



Pass/Fail Grading System in Undergraduate Courses 



The Executive Committee of the General Faculty Council has 
authorized the Committee to Investigate Teaching to investigate the 
pass/fail grading system as an alternative to the present grading system. 
The Committee to Investigate Teaching has set up certain guidelines for 
examining this system (see attached). 

RE: Room 289, Central Academic Building 

The Committee to Investigate Teaching has also been able to 
have room 289, the Central Academic Building furnished in a distinctly 
different manner than is usually found in the typical classroom. The 
Committee's intent is twofold: to present an alternative learning 
environment to the student and to study the cognative and affective 
effects of this environment. 

The Committee is interested in learning if you would be willing 
to participate in either of these studies. If you do, or if you wish to 
obtain more information about either study, please contact the following 
individuals : 



For Pass /Fail 

Dr. D. Schaeffer (5259) 
Dr. D. Otto (5297) 



Attach. 
DO/vcn 



For Room 289 
Dr. D. Otto (5297) 




,Wm. Meloff. 
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I . SUMMARY 

One would like to believe that the teacher has a lasting 
influence on his students; not only in the intellectual realm, but 
in other areas as well. A good teacher, Jacob (1957) observes, 
"...couples (a) high respect for students as persons, with a capacity 
to arouse interest in his subject." (p. 7) When a teacher enjoys 
such rapport with his students, personal opinions and attitudes of 
both student and teacher are bound to emerge. This study examined 
the opinions of a randomly drawn sample of academic staff to ascertain 
their position on a number of contemporary issues on campus during 
the 1970-7] academic year. 

DRUGS: 

The faculty, by and larg'i, would like to see a change in 
the drug control laws, but in a more conservative direction, and 
certainly in the opposite direction that the students would seem 
to want to go. 

BIRTH COi^ROL DEVICES AND MATERNITY LEAVE: 

The faculty responses indicate an endorsement of dispensing hir 
control devices to students* Written commens on the questionnaire have 
shown that a fair nusiber of faculty members nave not given much thought 
to their attitude tawt'rds granting maternity leave to students. Two out 
of every three who answered this question were in favour of a maternity 
leave policy for female students* 

PARITY ON THE GENERAL FACULTIES COUNCIL: 

The faculty sample felt that student representation on GFC 
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should be increased, but were divided as to whether or not this should 
be parity. 
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I . Background 

In March of 1971 a questionnaire was sent to a randomly 
drawn sample of full-time academic staff at the University of Alberta 
(see Appendix I for details). The sample was composed of representatives 
of the teaching staff, from lecturer to professor; librarians and 
members of the academic staff holding administrative posts below 
the vice-presidential level (i.e., deans, chairmen and directors). 

This questionnaire had many objectives. One purpose was 
an opinion survey of the Honours Program, as requested of the Office 
of Institutional Rt^search b]' the Academic Development Cc!!::kiittee (see 
Jackson, 1971, II). A second objective of the questionnaire was to 
provide information concerning the attir.udes of the academic staff 
about contemporary issues on the University of Alberta campus (the 
topic of this report). The third purpose of the questionnaire was 
to supply the first p^rt of a two-part assessment of a description 
of this cimpus. (A. Gareau, 1971) « Finally, it provided desiderata 
to be used for a modified replication of Alvin Gouldner's study of 
faculty types (Gouldner, 1937). Questions dealing with the first two 
of these four purposes were rather straight-forward and easily identified 
in the questionnaire. The last two were more abstruse - at least to the 
respondents. Because no r.lear connection between *^i*ostions put' and 
Intended use was present, it might be propitious to digress momenarlly 
and explain the source and reason for employing these questions. 

Social Institutions have ^character,* just as huroariS do. A 
high Anglican Church service differs noticeably from a Pentecostal 
revival meeting, yet both are undertakings of religious institutions 
In our society. Colleges and universities also have institutions?. 
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idiosyncracies • Alberta's two newest post-secondary institutions 
evinced this even before they became fully operai ^nal. Athabasca 
University*s statement of educational philosophy is humanistic in nature^ 
yet retains a modicum of elitism in its enrolment policy. Conversely, 
Grant MacEwan defines higher education as an '*open door" egali taria:?ism, 
where the traditional liberal arts subjects take a bav.k seat to the 
more pragmatic fields of learning. Quite understandably, the character 
of a particular organization in a given social institution results from 
Che collective contributions of its members. It is reasonable to assume 
that Athaba&ca and MacEwan have attracted instructors with different 
sets of educational and interpersonal values. 

It must alto bv'^ assumed that both academic communities differ 
from the character < c the University of Alberta. As a field of study 
very little is known about the nature and character of individual col- 
leges and universities. Some work has been started in this direction, 
notably in the United States. (Pace & Stern, 1958; Astin, 1968; 
Jeucks & Riesman, 1968; Riesman, 1956; Ashby & Anderson^ 1966; Sanford, 
19o4; Gouldner, 1957-58 ano Wilson, 196':). Two of these studies, 
(Pace & Stern, and Gouldner) were sex ;cted because they were Investiga- 
tive in nature (as opposed to the theoretical writings of Ashby , 
Riesman and Wilson) f\nd because they examined the attitudinal sets of 
students and faculty. In the case of the ICA (Index of College 
Activities) the study was originally concerned with the perceptions of 
students about the c.?jnpus atmosphere (see Gareau, 1971). One must 
realize, of courho, that student perception can only account for part 
of the academic community's perception of la vie acadeaique » So it 
was decided *:o carry the study of Pw-rception a sl?d further, and, wl 
slight modification, ask comparable questions of BOTH student and faculty. 
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FiUtu'fj (juostions, representing the highest factor ioadinKs in Pace 
and Sterns' study were selected and modified for the faculty question- 
naire* (viz: questions were changed from "1 often felt that I was 
competing with other students for high grades" to "Students often feel 
that they are competing with other students for high grades/* - each 
question having a five-point Likert type scale from 'Strongly Agree' 
to 'Strongly Disagree,*) A questionnaire for students soon will be 
sent to the students. 

Another way to assess the character of the instlcution is 
to see how much the faculty man identifies with his place of employment. 
The faculty man has. In essence » two professional loyalties: to his 
discipline and to his university. Rarely does an/one divide his loyal- 
ties equ.?lly. Capitalizing on a Parsonian theory (Parson^ 1951), 
Gouldner (1938) postulated that the * company man/ i.e.» the one loyal 
to his university, permitted local problems and concerns to dominate 
his orientation while the * cosmopolitan* man looked to his international 
discipline as a source of self actualization. Gouldner carried his 
research to the point when? he was able, using factor analysis, to iden- 
tify three types of "local*' faculty and two types of "cosmopolitans." 
He stopped there. This writer desires to see If the university faculty 
can be so identified and what effect each of these two categories has 
on teaching at the iiniverslty .* 



< It should be stressed at this point that the Individual faculty 
member's responses have been and will continue to be ke^t in strictest 
confidence. The original questionnaires have been destroyed. Other 
precautions have been taken to insure that no individual respondent can 
be identified from the reports of the data. 
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f I • Faculty Attitudes Towards Cjrrent Issues on Campus 

Naturally one other way of assessing the character of the 
University of Alberta is to ask questions directly relevant to the 
daily occurances on campus* Issues which occurred in the last year 
or two, which seemed to polarize opinion between faculty members or 
between groups of faculty and groups of students were presented to the 
respondents of the questionnaire. These issues were: 1) the non- 
academic aspects of students' life (i.e., drug use, the ava-i lability 
of birth control devices, and the possible formulation of maternity 
leavv* policy), and 2) student participa*'ion in university governance. 

A. Student Life 

Even within the space of one generation society has moved 
towards a more permissive attitude of public behaviour. Evidence of 
this movement abounds in 'x* rated movies » modern literature, and the 
news media. One senses that there may alsr be an increased laxity in 

iD ^QCQ parentis role. Faculty are no longer expected to assume 
parental responsibilities. One may wonder just how far the faculty 
has shifted from its role of stern disciplinarian to that of a detached, 
unquestioning observer. 

One of the latest steps in this movement towards a permii.sive 
society centers about the legality of certain drugs. The Le Dain 
report (1970) provides a rather broad definition of drugs, ind its 
definition posed a problem to this study, for to include all the cate* 
gcries of the Le Dain report (p, 1, et seq.) would substantially lengthen 
^he qucrt lonnaire.. To select, one or two drugs (e.g., marijuana, LSD,, 
etc.) might be too restrictive. Then too, came the problem of the 
appropriate questions to put to the faculty; :3hould one ask about drug 
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use on campus » or merely the faculty's attitude towards drug use in 
genera i? The latter was selected as an area j{ study, and all drugs 
(with the exceptions of caffeine, nicotine anc; alcohol) were divided 
into two general classes: habit^f onning and hallucinogenic. While 
all *drugs* could be habit* forming, not all are hallucinogenic. So 
the first class of habit-forming dxugs generally includes barbituates, 
tranquilizers, amphetamines, and cannabis, while the second is limited 
to LSD and opiates* These drugs, and their use, are governed by certain 
laws (Narcotic Control Act, Food and Drugs Act and the Alberta Public 
Health Act), and part of the Le Dain Commission's report dealt with the 
possible changes in these regulations. 

The two general categories of drugs were subsequently divided 
into two further questions: should the laws be changed?, and in what 
manner? 

TABLt I 

FACULTY RESPONSES TO TWO PAIRS OF QUESTIONS: 

Should the Laws on the Non-Medical Use of Habit-forming (Hallucinatory) 
Drugs be Changed? And Should the Laws be Liberalized? 

Habit Forming Drugs Hallucinatory Drugs 





Changed 


Liberalized 


Changed 


Liberalize 




N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


/• 


N % 


Yes 


45 


70 


28 


37 


35 


60 


32 46 


No 


19 


30 


47 


63 


23 




38 54 


TOTAL 


64 


Too 


75 


loo 


58 


Too 


"70 Too 



While Faculty opinion coincides with student opinion in that 
both f;roups feel that the laws governing the non-roedlcal use of drugs 
should be changed, opinion differs on the direction of ch-inge. Seventy 



percent of the sixty-three respondents favoured changing laws governing 
habit- forming drugs, and 60% of the 58 respondents favoured changing 
the laws governing hallucinatory drugs. In both instances the majority 
of the respondents preferred ot^ to have these laws xiberalized. Stu- 
dent opinion, as reported by the Gat eway , however, favours liberalization 
of the laws jjoverning drug possession and use, ( Gateway , February 5, 
1970 and Gateway , October 30, 1970.) 

Faculty opinion represents the 'older' generation in that 
a more cori&orvative attitude towards the use of drugs, and stronger 
punitive legislation predominate,* 

B, Birth Control and Maternity Leave 

One wonders if the same variety of conservation in faculty 
attitude extends to the moral behaviour of the students. Birth 
control devices are not prohibited by law, s^o one need not worry about 
legislation. Severe proscriptions do exist, however, in the form of 
social mores and religious mandates. 

The data from the questionnaire suggests that the faculty 
endorses the distribution of contraceptive devices through profes- 
sionally staffed, formalized channels (i,e,, the Student Health Service). 

Dispensing the 'Pill' is a fait accompli on this campus. The 
practice of granting maternity leave to students is not. Because this 
particular issue has not been widely discussed on campus in the. public 



* It is surprising to observe, however, that the age of the faculty 
respondent > does not correlate significantly with any but one of the 
responses in Table I. But, then, only six of the respondents were 30 
years old or younger, (See Tables III through VI, Appendix I for details) 



media» individual faculty members have not firmly committed themselves 
lo a decision even though the response was two to one in favour of 
maternity leave* 



TABLE II 

FACULTY RESFJNSES TO TWO QUESTIONS: 

"Should the Student Health Services be Permitted to Dispense Birth 
Control Devices? and "Should Women Students be Allowed Maternity 
Leave of Absence Absolving Them of Academic Responsibilities During This 
Time?" 

Birth Control Devices Maternity Leave 

N % N X 

Yes 81 91 51 67 

No 7 9 25 33 

TOTAL 88 100 75 100 



C. Student Participation, in University Governance 

Less than a month before this questionnaire had been sent 
to the faculty respondents the General Faculties Council met to decide 
if it would re-align its membership. After the filing of the Committee 
report, a minority report* briefs by members of the faculty and student 
body, and lengthy debate, the Council voted In favour cf student parity. 
Two questions appeared in the Faculty Questionnaire concerning this 
issue. The questions and their responses are given in the following 
table. 
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TABi.:: :h 

"Students Sliould have Quantitative Parity on the General 
Faculty Council" and "Students Should have Qualitative Parity 
on the General Faculty Council (e.g., voting privileges)," 

Quantitative Qualitative 

N % N % 



Strongly Agree 5 
Agree 14 



5] 15 15] 

19% I 
14 J 29 29 J 



44% 



Neither ~7- — 23 23 19 19 



Disagree 34 34 1 22 22 

59% \ 37% 

Strongly Disagree 25 25 J 15 15 



TOTAL 101 100 

The first question deals with the concept of having an equal 
number of representatives from the student body as from the faculty 
body, but without an equal number of votes. The latter question sug- 
gests equal voting privileges. The faculty in this sample, as a whole^ 
rejected the idea pf cluttering the Council chambers with bodies possessing 
a voice but no vote. Yet there was only a very slight majority of 
faculty respondents who were willing to embrace the measures which GFC 
had finally enacted. 

This does not seem entirely unreasonable. This type of shared 
authority on campus, of student parity on a major academic decision- 
making body J can be a threatening thought* Moreover, it is an avant-garde 
move, one which few other colleges and universities in North America 
have even begun to contemplate. Small wonder then about this display 
of caution. 

i 
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(ne should note, however, that this survey was taken after 
the GFC de. sion but BEFORE the newly constituted Council had had an 
opportunity to function. It would be safe to predict that faculty 
attitude cc cerning student parity will change during ^.he course of the 
upcoming a^ ' emic year. In which direction (i.e.» more favourable or 
less favourable) will depend in part on the quality of GFC's decisions. 
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APPENi^lX I 



Chi-square of those in the Sample 



to Total Faculty 


(Actual count 1970- 


71, as of Dec. 


1970) 




ON CAMPUS ONLY 








Respondents 


Faculty* 


Total 


Agriculture 


7 


59 


66 


Arts 


28 


329 


357 


Bus. Admin. & Comm. 


3 


37 


40 


Dentistry and 








Dental Hygiene 


5 


33 


38 


Education 


12 


138 


150 


Engineering 


8 


84 


92 


Household Economics 


2 


20 


22 


Library Science 


1 


8 


9 


Law 


1 


19 


20 


Medicine 


7 


121 


128 


Nursing 


2 


21 


23 


Pharmacy 


2 


15 


17 


Physical Education 


4 


34 


38 


Rehabilitation Med. 


1 


14 


15 


Science 


20 


246 


266 


TOTAL 


103 


1,178 


1281 



X = .6416 
df = lA 
P > .99 



* SourceJ Number of Faculty and Staff in Faculties and Schools 
- University of Alberta Universities Commission Form 
UC-0-21, 1970-71 Actual, as prepared by the Office of 
Vice-President (Academic), University cf Alberta 

The Equivalence of Full Time Staff rounded to nearest 
whole number. 
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APPENDIX I 
TABLE II 

Crosstabulation of the Year of Birth with the Answer 
to the Question about Maternity Leave for Students 

MATERNITY LEAVE? 



Year Bom 


Yes 


No 


Undeci oeci 


Total 




1 






1 
1 








1 


1 




1 


1 








1 






1 


1 O A 0 


3 




1 


A 




1 






1 
1 


1 ft /. n 


3 




1 


A 


1 ft Oft 

19 J9 


•1 

1 


3 


1 


c 
3 


IV JO 


c 
D 


1 




1 n 
iU 


1 ft 1 7 

193/ 


3 


1 


1 




1 ft 

19 3o 




1 




1 


1 ft 1 c 

19 3!) 


0 


2 




Q 
O 


1 ft 1 A 

193'* 


') 


3 




c 

5 


1 ft 1 1 
1933 


1 


1 


2 




1 ft *> o 

19 3i: 


1 


1 






1931 


1 


2 




3 


1930 


3 




1 




1 ft ft 
1929 






1 


1 


1928 


2 


1 




3 


1927 






2 


2 


1926 


1 


2 


1 


4 


1925 


4 




1 


5 


1924 


1 


2 




3 


192 3 


2 


1 




3 


1922 


1 






1 


1921 


1 




1 


2 


1920 




1 




1 


1918 






2 


2 


1916 


1 






1 


1914 


1 


2 


1 


4 


1912 


2 






2 


1907 


2 




1 


3 




51 


25 


22 


98 



Product moment correlation coefficient: -.03 
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TABLE III 



Year of Birth Ciosstabulated 
With Change in Laws Governing 
Habit Forming Drugs 



2ar Bom 


Yes 


No 


Totfi 


1946 


1 




1 


1945 


1 




1 


1943 


1 




1 


1942 


2 




2 


1941 


1 




1 


1940 


3 


1 


4 


1939 


2 


3 


5 


19 38 


4 


2 


6 


1937 


2 


3 


5 


1936 


1 




1 


1935 


3 


2 


5 


19 3A 


3 


1 




1933 




2 


2 


1932 


2 


1 


3 


1931 


1 




1 


1930 


2 


1 


3 


1929 


1 




1 


1928 


2 


1 


3 


192 7 


1 




1 


1926 


? 


1 


3 


1925 


2 




2 


1924 


2 




2 


192 3 


3 




3 


1921 


1 




1 


1920 




1 


1 


1914 


1 




1 


1912 


1 




1 




45 


19 


64 


Biserial 


Correlation 


Coefficient: -0.15 





Yes - 1, No - 0. 
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TABLE IV 

Year . . . 
With Liberalization of the Lavs 
Governing Habit Forming Drugs 



Year Born Yes No Total 



19^6 


1 




1 


19^5 


1 




1 






1 


1 




1 




1 






2 


2 


19^1 


1 




1 


19 4U 


1 


3 


4 


19 


Z 


3 


5 


ly JO 


J 


5 


o 
8 


ly j/ 


I 




5 


^ Q 

17 JO 


1 


1 

1 




^ Q 7^ 
ly J J 


^ 


Z 


0 


ly j^ 


1 




J 


lyjj 




/. 


4 


^ Q 79 

ly j^ 


1 


4 




1931 


1 


1 


2 


1930 




2 


2 


1929 




1 


1 


1928 




3 


3 


192 7 


1 


1 


2 


1926 


1 


2 


3 


1925 


2 




2 


1924 




1 


1 


1923 


1 


2 


3 


1921 


2 




2 


1920 




1 


1 


1918 


1 


1 


2 


1914 




1 


1 


1913 




1 


1 


1912 


1 




1 


1907 






JL 












28 


47 


75 



Blserial Correlation Coefficient: 0.06 
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TABLE V 





Year . 


• • 






With Change In 


laws Governing 




the Non 


-Medical Use or 


Hallucinatory 


Drugs 


Year Born 


Yes 


No 


Tota! 


1946 


1 




1 


1945 


1 




1 


1942 


2 




2 


1940 


2 


1 


3 


1939 


2 


3 


5 


1 1 o 

1938 


3 


2 


5 


1937 


2 


3 


5 


19 36 


1 




1 


1 ft 1 c 

1935 


4 


2 


6 


19 34 


1 


2 


3 


1933 




2 


2 


193^ 


Z 


1 


3 


19 31 


1 




1 


1930 


1 


1 


2 


1929 


1 




1 






1 
1 




1Q2 7 


1 

i. 




1 
1 


1926 




2 


2 


1925 


1 


1 


2 


1924 


1 




1 


1923 


2 


1 


3 


1921 


2 




2 


1920 




1 


1 


1914 


1 




1 


1912 


1 




1 




l5 


73 


58 



Biserial Correlation Coefficient: -0.055 
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TABLE VI 



Year . 

With Liberalization 
the Non-Medical Use of 



of Lavs Governing 
Hallucinatory Drugs 



Year Bom Yes No Total 



1946 


1 




1 

i. 


1945 


1 




1 

1. 


1944 




1 


1 
1 


1942 


1 


1 




1940 


1 


2 




1939 


2 


3 


5 


1938 


1 






1937 


2 


3 


s 

■J 


1936 




1 


1 


1935 


4 


1 


5 


1934 




2 


2 


1933 




4 


4 


1932 


1 


2 


3 


1931 


1 


1 


2 


1930 


1 


1 


2 


1929 




1 


1 


1928 


1 


2 


3 


1927 


1 




1 


1926 




2 


2 


1925 


1 


1 


2 


1924 




1 


1 


1923 


1 


2 


3 




1 


1 


2 


19i4 




1 


1 


1912 


1 




1 


1907 




1 


1 




22 


38 


70 



Biserial Correlation Coefficient: 0,255 
Significant at the .05 level. 
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ABSTRACT 



Questionnaires were sent to all Honors enrollees, all Honors aluranl, 
all Honors withdrawals, a sample of General Program studerts, and a 
sample of faculty regarding their opinion of the Honors Progiam. The 
questionnaires were designed to determine the degree of agreement with 
facets of the Honors Program, It was found that: 

1. A substantial majority of alumni, staff « and students that 
responded to the questionnaire felc that the Honors program should NOT 
be eliminated. 

2. Students in the Honors program. General Program students, and 
students that withdrew from the program basically had a common attitude 
towards many aspects of the Honors program. Few significant differences 
were observed. 

3. Professors in the Faculty of Arts- differed from their collegues 
in the Faculty of Science in their perception of the Honors Program. 
Professors in the Faculty of Science favored a closer supervision of 
course selection of Honors students while professors in Arts did not* 

•Moreover, Science professors saw their Honors students as being more 
visible (l*e., identifiable) In the classroom than did Arts professcr^s. 

4« The academic staff surveyed felt a clear distinction exists 
between the Honors program and the Four-Year Special Degree Program. 
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THE HONORS PROGRAM STUDY—PHASE XI 
STUDENTS AND FACULTY OPINION 



Introduction: 

The Academic Development Committee requested the Office of 
Institutional Research and Planning to investigate the Honors Program at 
the University of Alberta. The Office of Institutional Research and Planning* s 
researchers examined the nature of the Honors Program as it presently exists, 
its origin, and its future in relation to the four-year Special Degree program 
now in operation or about to be initiated* 

In exploring the Honors program, the Office of Institutional Researcn 
and Planning 's researchers sought to learn something about: (a) the charac- 
teristics and attltud'^s of Honors students; (b) the attitudes of Honors 
alumni; (c) the views of those who withdraw from the Honors program; (d) 
the opinions of the General Program students; and (e) the attitudes and 
inten^.ions of department administratior.s chat structure the program. 

This report deals with the opinions expressed by students and faculty 
respondents to the questionnaires. 
•Methodology: 

Questionnaires were sent to all Honors enrollees, all Honors alumni, 
all Honors withdrawals, a sample of General Program students, and a sample 
of faculty. (See Appendices A, B, C, D and E for the questionnaires used. 

The questions were designed to determine the degree of agreement with a 

ntcnber of statements about the Honors Program and about the student enrolled In 

A 

it. Analysis included a frequency count of responses in five categories- 
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from "strongly agree' through to "strongly disagree", the determination 
of the mean, variance, standard deviation, the correlation coefficient, 
chl- square analysis, and one way analysis of variance, as well as a Scheffe 
multiple comparison of means, and a Newman-Xeuls comparision between 
ordered means. 

Observations : 

The Honors enrollecs. Honors withdrawals, General Program students, 
Alumni, and Faculty are basically in agreement on many questions. However, 
there are a few questions that show interesting differences. 

Student Visibility 

The first is the question of the visibility of Honors students in 

the classroom. That is, do the other students, and the professor know 

which students are in the Honors program? All groups of students tend 

to disagree and believe that the Honors students are not distinguishable 

from other students in the classroom. Faculty, on the other hand, 

2 

generally agree that Honors students are highly visible. (X - 6A.65, 

df " A, p <.00l.) There is a significant difference between Arts and 

Science faculty :espondents. Arts faculty tend to state that Honors * 

students are not highly visible, while Science faculty tend to state that 
2 

they arc. (X » 64 63, df * 4, p <.0000.) Generally, faculty not 

make a point of finding out who in their classes are Honors students. 

Significantly more Arts Faculty make note of who their Honors students 

2 

are than Science Faculty (X « 22.197, df « 4, p < .002.) Perhaps Arts 
Faculty notice Honors students in their classes because the students are 
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not discrimlnablc by scholastic standings. This is perhaps corroborated 
by the small, insignilicnnt tendency of Arts Faculty to disagree, and 
Science Faculty to agr 3 with the idea that a clear scholastic distinction 
exists between Honors and General Program student*? Science faculty 
members have a tendency to regard Honors students as academically superior, 
while Arts faculty members do not. The students do not offer any clear 
pattern of response to this question. 

Discussion of Visibility Variable 

The question of why Science Honors students zre known by the Science 
faculty while Arts Honors students tend to remiin unknown has a number of 
possible explanations, many of which are refuted by the discussions held 
with department representatives (reviewed in the first report). If the 
number of Honors students per department irr the Faculty of Science was 
significantly less than the corresponding ratio in the Faculty of Arts, it 
could be assumed that more Science professors would find the task of remem- 
bering the Honors students in their department easier than it would be for 
Arts professors. But, there are significantly more Science Honors students 
per department (average 61) than there are Arts Honors students per department 
(average 16), so this explanation must be discarded. Perhaps fclence Honor^ 
students are more aggressive in pursuing their field of interest and this 
characteristic results in more staff-student contact then that of the 
presumably more independent Arts student. At present, there is no way of 
testing this rather ipsativc construct. Science Honors students do generally 
have more cla^s and laboratory hours than Arts Honors students so that staff- 
id 
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student contact might be greater in Science than in the Arts Faculty. 
The laboratory itself is more conducive to a dyadic staff-student contact. 
However, laboratory classes usually are handled by GTA's. There may be 
more hierarchical than peer group interaction In the Sciences so that 
the Honors; students gain intellectual stimulation from their professors 
rather than from their classmates. This is corroborated to some extent with 
the finding that Science students tend to agree that their undergraduate 
status interfered with forming friendships with General Program students. 
Arts students do not seem to have this problem. Another possible explanation 
for the higher visibility of Honors Science students is that Science might 
set up more segregated classes exclusively for Honors students than does 
Arts. This was not found to be the case since a small number of departments 
in either faculty offers the Honors student exclusive classes. One explanation 
that seems consistent with all findings is that Science faculty members tend 
to regard their Honors students as intellectually superior to General 
Program students. Arts faculty members do not agree, perhaps because there 
is not a large difference in academic achievement between Arts Honors students 
and Arts General Program students. 

In conclusion, we know that more Science Faculty professors say they 
can identify the Honors student than do Arts Faculty professors, but the 
reason (s) why remain an enigma* 

Differential Treatment 

All the Students in the study were asked if they felt that Jonors 
students were generally treated differently than General Program students. 
There was a significant difference among student respondents from different 
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faculties. Science students tend to disagree with the idea, while Arts 

students tend to agree. The General Program students tend to think that 
Honors students are NOT treated any differently while students v^ho 

withdraw from the Honors Program give an evenly divided opinion. Honors 

students tend to think that they are more favourably treated because they 

are better known than other students. However, some Honors students 

commented that^ because they are better known, more was expected of them. 

Most faculty respondents did not express an opinion on which type 

of student was more challenging to teach. There was a tendency to disagree 

with the view that Honors students are more challenging. . Perhaps teaching, 

per sc , is the challenge. In other words, some faculty may reason that 

General Program students are less knowledgeable about the material and, 

consequently, the instructor must give more attention to his presentation. 

On the other hand, some faculty may feel that the Honors student, being 

more familiar with the material and presumably better motivated and/or more 

intelligent than the General Program student, vill raise provocative 

questions which in turn will lead to more stimulating discussions. In 

general, members of the academic staff indicated that they would like to 

beccftne more involved with the Honors students. Science faculty members 

'agreed to this statement significantly more often than did Arts faculty. 

(X^ = 22.20; df « A; p < .0002. 

Supervision 

Another difference in opinion occurs when students and faculty are 

asked if they agree that Honors students should be closely supervised when 

choosing courses. All Science students tend to agree to close supervision, 

2 

O while all Arts students tend to disagree. (Honors enrollces: X = 13.99; 
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2 

df A; p < .01; General Program students: X « 23. 72; df « 12; p <; .05; 
2 

Withdrawals; X « 12.30; df « 4; p < .05) Both Arts and Science fnculties 
were neutral with regard to supervision of course selection for Honors 
student, although there is a slight tendancy for the Science faculty to 
agree that the students should be closely supervisrid. This may be due to 
the concept of incremental learning in the Sciences which may be more 
prevelant than in the Arts. 

Social Awareness 

Honors students tend to think of themselves as being more aware than 
other students are of the administration of their department and the univer- 
sity. However, other students disagree and faculty simply couiu not assess 
how aware their students are of the administration. 

Most (87 percent) of the currently enrolled Honors students who responded 
to the questionnaire disagreed that being an Honors student interfered with 
forming friendships with General Program students. However, more Science 
students agreed that becing an Honors student does interfere with making 
friends than Arts students. 

Financial and Job Problems 

t 

When asked if they would like to give fourth year Honors students some 
form of financial inducement to remain as undergraduates, 66 percent of the 
responding faculty agreed. Fourth-year Honors students often find themselves 
with severe financial problems, and as some departments offer qualifying 
students some financial assistance, it is more practical from an economical 
point of view to apply to graduate scVool than to finish the four-year 
,9^ dopree. However, 50 percent of the faculty respondents acrccd that Honors 
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students have better job opportunities than General Program students, A 
large portion of faculty (40 percent) do not know if this is so. Students, 
however, realize that, in this period of high unemployment, jobs are very 
scarce for graduates from any program. 

Selection for Graduate School 

Fifty-six percent of the faculty respondents agreed or strongly agreed 
that the Honors Program provides a good device for selection of graduate 
students, because a student that has done well in an undergraduate Honors 
Program will likely do well in a graduate course. However, one half of 
the Engineering Faculty respondents (N = 4) disagreed. Perhaps this prof- 
essional school staff regards practical experience as a more important 
predictor of graduate success in an applied field. 

Worth of the Honors Program 

All groups agie:ci that the Honors Program is worthwhile and of value. 
It is significant to nove that even those who withdrew from the Honors 
Program felt that it should be maintained. A majority of all individuals 
surveyed disagreed thac it should be eliminated. Seventy-nine percent of 
the currently enrolled Honors students vho responded, fifty percent of the , 
General Progran students, sixty-six percent of those students who had 
withdrawn from the Honors Program, and seventy percent of the faculty 
respondents agree that it should be retained. It should be noted that 
Honors students and Alumni agree most strongly with the retention of the 
program. General Program students, and withdrawals agree the next most 
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strongly, and faculty members have the greatest variance iv, responses, 
although they still generally agree that the program is worthwhile. 

Host faculty respondents agree or strongly agree that the Honors Program 
should be maintained sinoe it provides a challenge to brighter students. 
There arc two factors acting in this question: one is that it should be 
maintained and the second is that it provides a challenge for brighter 
students. This may be why this question so clearly and accurately discrimin- 
ates in favour of retaining the program. There is no clear student response 
pattern to this question. 

Sixty percent of the faculty respondents tended to disagree that the 
Honors Program serves the same purpose as the Four-year Special Degree program. 
It should h2 noted that the Science faculty respondents, that have had 
greater experience with the Specia] program than the Arts faculty, more 
strongly regard it as being different than the Honors program. In the 
departments where the Special program is about to be initiated, the Honors 
program generally .has been revised to make it more academically demanding 
than the four-year Special Degree program. 

Staff Seniority 

It should be noted that both the number of years a faculty member has 

been on campus, and the rank that the faculty member holds are insignificant 

variables in the determination of opinions about the Honors program and its 
students. 
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CONCLUSIONS AND RECOtMENDATlONS 

This study revealed that: 

1. A substantial majority of alumni, staff and students that responded to 
the questionnaire feel that the Honors program should not be eliminated. 

2. Students in the Honors program, General Program students, and students 
that v/ithdrew from the Honors program basically have a common attitude con- 
cernlng various facets of the Honors program. Few significant differences 
have been observed. 

3. The perception of the Honors program differs to some extent between 
professors in the faculties of Att and Science. Professors in the Faculty 
of Science lean more to close supervision of course selection than do 
professors in Arts. Also, Sci^'ence professors see their Honors students as 
more visible In the classroom than do Arts professors. The latter group 
has trouble identifying students in their classes. 

A. The Academic staff surveyed felt that a clear academic distinction 
exists Setween the Honors program and the four-year Special Degree program. 

It appears that there will be little or no redundancy in having two 
four-year programs in Arts and Science as most faculty and students have a 
clear, though not verbally defined, idea of the differences between the four- 
year Special Degree program and the Honors degree. Generally, students 
choose the Honors degree for its challenge and as a means of specialization. 
However, there is a tenJency to avoid the *'Honors" label when it is regarded 
as intellectual snobbery. Students like to view the education system as 
democratic, and one in which all students could achieve equal academic standing 
if they so choose. Yet they acknowledge that the four-year degree will 
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serve the student who wishes to specialize, but not commit himself to the 
extra academic effort required by the more rigorous Honors program. 
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APPENDIX A 
HONORS CURRENTLY ENROLLED QUESTIONNAIRE 



HONORS STUDKNT QUESTION-N'AIRE 



Name 



Surname 



D 



Middle Initial 



First 

3. Faculty. I jArts I I Science [ [ other 

A. Proprain Sppcialization (e.;:. , Economics , Physics) 















Ident] 


Lf ication 



Please answer the follovang questions by checkinfi the appropriate box. 
S - stronf;ly agree, s = agree, n « undecided or neutral, d = disagree 
and D - strongly disagree. 

S s n d D 



5. I feel that the Honors program serves 
a purpose that cannot be filled by any 
other program 

6. I believe that Honors students should 
be closely supervised in their course 
selection * 

7. I find that Honors students are highly 
visible in the classroom (that is, othei 
students know which of their classmates 
are Honors students) 

8. I think that the Honors program should 
be eliminated 

9. It has been my experience that professors 
treat Honors students differently from 
general program students * 

9a. Check one: They are treated: More Favorably | } 

Less Favorably | { 



□□□□□ 

□□□□□ 
□□□□□ 



□□□□□ 
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S s n d D 



10. Being an Honors student Interfers with 
forming friendships with general program 
students * 

11. Hcne rally, Honors students are more aware 
of the governance ot their department and 
the university than general program 
students 

12. r;cneral]y, a clear scholastic distinction 
exists between Honors students and general 
program students 

13. I believe fourth year Honors students are 
at a great disadvantage because they are 
still undergraduate and not graduate 
students *. 

lA. What, if any, privileges or advantages make 
being an Honors student worthwhile? 



□□□□□u 

□□□□□ 
□□□□IJ 

□□□□□ 
□□□□□ 



15« What disadvantages and/or obligations make 
being an Honors student a drag? 



□ 

J 



V 
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THANK YOU FOR YOUR JIULP 
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APPENDIX B 
HONORS ALUMNI QUESTIONNAIRE 



HONORS PROGRAM gUESTlONNAlRE 



I am presently livliig at: 

(Street) 



(City) (Province) 



Please check the appropriate box. 



2. Was the Honors program your rirpt choice of 
program in the university? 



3. Have you attended graduate school since you 
graduated? 

4. If you attended graduate school, did you 
enter the same field in which you received 
your honors degree? 

5. If you have not attended graduate school, 
do you plan to do so in the near future? 

6. Did you find that your Honors degree was 
recognized in the business world? 

7. Did your degree help you find the type of 
Job that you wanted? 



Yes No 



1. Did you write a thesis or dissertation during I I I I 

your final ycai? ] | J 

□ □ 

□ □ 



□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 
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THK FOLLOWING SKCTTON Dr:AI.:^> WITl! YOUR IMPRLSSIONS OF THE ACADEMIC 
COMMUNITY. PLEAS K RESPONH TO EACH STATEMENT BY CHECKING THE APPRO- 
PRIATi: IWX, WHERE S = stronr.ly ap^rec; s « n^ree, n = ncitlier ar,reo 
nor cUsaftroo; d « disugrec and D - strongly disagree. 



S s n d D 



8. I feel that the Honors program serves a 
purpose that cannot be filled by another 
program 

9. I believe tnat Honors students should be 
closely supervised in their course 



10. I feel that the Honors program should be 
eliminated 



11. Jenotdlly, I agree that Honors students 
are more conservative than general 
program students 

12. I feel that the Honors program gave me 
something of value that I would no*- 
otherwise have obtained from any other 
program 

If you agree, what did you receive? 



cioseiy supcrViSea in cneir course r— i i — i p— i i — i i — i 
selection LJLJLJ ULJ 

□ on □□ 



□ □□□□ 



□ □□□□ 



13. I find that Honors students are highly 
visible in the classroom (that is, other 

students know which of their classmates f— i i — i i — | | — i i — j 

are Honors students) 1—11 — II — 11 — II — f 

14. Being an Honors student interfered with 

forming friendships with general program i — j i — i i — \ r— j i — | 

students ULJLjLILJ 



15. It has been my experience that professors 
treat Honors students differently than 
general program students 

Check one: They are treated: More Favourably { | 
Q Less Favourably^ 

ERIC 



□ □□□□ 



S s n d 



16, Generally » Honors students are more 
aware of the governance of their 
department and the university than 



department and the university than i— i i — | i — i p~i 

general program students 1 I ! I I — I 1 — i 

17. Generally » a clear scholastic distinction 

exit IS between Honors students and the p— i i — i p— i i — » 

general program students 1 — I 1 — I I — I I — I 



18. I believe fourth year Honors students 

are at a great disadvantage because they 
are still undergraduates and not graduate 
students * 



□ □ DP 



19. \fliat» if any » privileges or advantages made being an Honors 
student worthivhile? 



20. vrnat disadvantages and/or obligations made being an Honors student 
a drag? 
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THANK YOU FOR YOUR HELP 
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APPENDIX C 
HONORS WITHDRAWALS QUESTIONNAIRE 



EI 

Su 



Surname 



LLLi rj □ 



2. 



D 



First 



ft 



IM. 



Identification No. 



Faculty; rjArtP [ } Science 



Other 



I enrol] cti in i:p.g Honors proRrani of the Departmant of 



T an prc:i:c!nl.iy living at 



(Street) 



< (City) 



(Province) 



Please nn?iv:er the following questions by checking the appropriate bo::. 
S r>tron{;ly nj^rcc, s = agree, n = undecided or neutral, d « disngrcs 
and D strongly disa?';rce. 



I feel that the Honors program serves a 
purpoi;e tliat cannot be filled by another 

program • 

* * * 

I believe that the Honors students should 
be closely supervised in their coux'se 
selection « * • • • . • . . 

I found that Honors students were highly 
visible in r.b.e classroo:ri (that is, other 
students Unc-vr which of tlieir clarsr.iates 
were Honors students) 

.1 feel tho Honors program should he 
cVJininatcd • 



D □□□ □ 
□ □□□ D 



It hnr» bv-^cn ny e::ncrience that professors 
treated Honor:: otiulentii diif cri^ntly than 
they did gene ra!. program cfuJcnts 



□ □□□ c 
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10a, Check one: Honors sluclcntG vci-e trcalc'd: 

More Fcivorably EZl^^-' 

Less Favorably tH 

11, Gcnornl prosrai:^ students are r.ore aware 

of the i-iovern^nivcc of tlieir department S s n 

and t.ho univcrsiiy than Honors progra^i 
studcMiLs 



13, Generally, a clear scholastic distinction 
exists l)etv;oen Honors students and general 
prograr,! students •••• 



□ □□□□ 



12. It is v^y opinion tliat most Honors students 

intcllcctup.lizc l.hc-.ir prohlens to avoid i— ^ i — i i — i i — i t—^ 
dealing directly with them l_4 i — I I — ' I — ' I — ! 



Vu I believe that fourth year Honors students 
are at a great disadvantage because tliey 

are still vmdergraduates not graduate j — . t — i i — i • — i i — j 

• students • I I U 1— i i_l LJ 

Yes No 

.□□ 

16. Did you receive a degree after withdrawing 

fY-nr.i !'1tp llnnnrc nrormm? * ' » ■ ■ ' ^ ■ 



15. Vas the Honors program your first choice 
of program in tlie University? .... 



• • • t . •« 



frora the Honors program? 

17. -Have yovi attended graduate school since you 
' dropped out of the Honors program? 



« t • . . 



18. If you attended, graduate scliool, did you 
enter in the same field as your Honors 



program? 



ERIC 



□ □ 



19. 1)0 you ever plan to obtain the Honors j 1 I ^ 

degree lhat you al)andoned? L — I I 

?.0. Did yrni have any d j f f icul ty mai ntaining ^' — »^ 

the avc-ragc^ vo(|uired of Honors students 

by your dcparinout? t 1 I— 

21. Did you lenvo school when you withdrew 1^1 i I 

. from the Honors program? L — J 1— — J 



- 3 - 

22. If so, what did you leave scliool to 
do? 



Do you feel thnt you made the right 
decision? ; ' 



Yes 



No 



□ □ 



Explain. 



r 
r 
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APPENDIX D 
GENERAL PROGRAM STUDl-NTS QUESTIONNAIRE 
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GENERAL STUDliNT QUESTIONNAIRE 
ON THE HONORS PROGRAM 



1 . Name 



Surname 



a 



3. Faculty 



First 



Arts 



Science 



M.I. 

Other 



2. 


















tdentlfication 


No. 



A, Program Specialization (e.g., Anthropology, Classics, etc.) 



Please answer the following questions by checking the appropriate box. 

S = strongly agree, s « agree, n = undecided or neutral, d = disagree 
and D = .s,trongly disag.ree. 

S s n d D 

5. I feel that, the Honors program serves 

a purpose that cannot be filled by any « — i i — i i — i | — » * — * 

other program ' LJ I | LJ I 1 Li h 

6. I believe that Honors students should be 

closely supervised in their course p-j j — i i — i | — » j — > 

selection /. . . U U U U LI 

7. I find that Honors students are highly 
visible in the classroom (that is, other 

students know which of their classmates ^ — I j — . | — i , — . p — , 

are Honors students) I I t I 1 I L! 1 I 

8. I . think the Honors program should be i — i i — i i — i j — i . — . 
eliminated .... LI LI LJ U U 

9. It has been my experience that professors 

treat Honors students differently from f— . . _ . . 

general program students L.I I I LI I I I I 

9a. Check one: They are treated: More Favorably | | 

Loss Favorably LI 



S s n d D 

10. General program students are more 
politically active than Honors 
students because they don't have as 

much to lose (as far as department i — i i — i i — i t — i r— » 

retribution goes) I I I 1 I I I II \ II 

11. Honors students are more aware of the 
governance of their department and the 

university than general program I — . , . . 

students UULJUU 

12. Generally, a clear scholastic distinction 

exists between Honors students and general , — . I . . 

program students ] j 1 J. | I j | j | 

13. I feel that it would be more advantageous 
to go to graduate school with a three year 

general degree than to spend four years as , — i | — . . — u | — . . , 

an undergraduate 1 I I 1 I I ! 1 LJ 

14* I would like to be an Honors student, but 

I can't, or don't wish to, maintain the - . , — .. 

average required of Honors students .... { J 1 | | | [_j |_J 

15. .1 can not afford (financially) the fourth i — i r — j | — r | — . j — , 
year as an undergraduate ..« 1 I I | I | I I I J 

16. I can not spend four years on the campus 

because I am not emotionally suited to 1 — . — . , — - , — . 

this type of life • LJ! ILjUi I 

17. 1 don*t believe that Honors students are 

any brighter than general program students, | — . • — , • — . . — . p— . 

they just work harder • 1 \ \ | |_J LJ LJ 

18. 1 plan to go to graduate school. / i 
Check one: herefH 

at another university 

19. Do you plan to go to graduate school in 
the same field as your major? 



yes 



20. How many of your friends are currently graduate students? 

21. How many of your friends are currently Honors students? 



THANK YOU FOR YOUR HELP 
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APPENDIX E 
FACULTY QUESTIONNAIRE 
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The follov/inq question*; deal with your views on the Honors nroqram. 
Please circle the aoDronriate letter where S = stronqly aqree;. 
s = aqree; n = neutral or undecided; d = disaqree and D = stronqly 
disaqree. * 

IF YOUR FACULTY HAS NO HONORS PF.OGRAM ANSWER THIS QUESTION. 

1. If ny faculty were to consider an Honors 

program, I would actively support it. S s n d D 

IF YOUR FACULTY HAS MO HONORS PROORAf^, PLEASE ANSWER 
THE REST OF THE QUESTIO:iS WITH THE HOKORS STUDENTS 
YOU KNOW FROM OTHER DEPARTMENTS HI MIND. 

2. I feel thnt Honors oroarams serve a v/orthwhile 

Duroose. * S s r ^ D 

3. It is easy to soot Honors students in my 

classes. . S s n d D 

• 

4. I feel that the Honors students should be 

closely sunervised in their course selections, S s n d D 

5. General nrooram stu.'^nts are more challenqinq 

to leach th^.n Honors students, ^ S s n d D 

6. I feel that a clear scholastic distinction 
exists between the Honors students and the 

qencral prooran) students. S s n d D 

7. I think that the Honors proaram should 

be eliminated. - S s n d 0 

B. ,1 usually take note of who the Honors 

students are in my class. S s n d D 

9. Generally, Honors students tend to be less 
aware of the administration of the University 

than qeneral proaram students, S s n d D 

10- I would like to be more directly involved 

with the Honors students. S s n d D 



n. I think fourth-vear Honors students who have 
done well in thoir first three years should 

be aivcn financial assistantship. S s n d D 
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12, It is iny opinion that the four-year oroqram 
serves the same purpose as the Honors program. 

13, I believp that Honors Graduates have better 
,iob opportunities than the general program 
students. 

14. I think the Honors program should be main- 
tained as it provides a challenge for the 
brighter students. 

15. I think the Honors program provides a device 
for solectinq good graduate students because 
those that do well in the Honors program will 
do well in graduate work. 

COKMENTS: 



Thank You 



mvmiTV or albert* 



THE GRADUATE TEACHWG ASSISTANT 

AT THE mvemrv of alberta 



BY 

pauip otto 



OFFICE OF INSTITUTWWAL RESEARCH AWP PLANMIMG 
MARCH, 1972 



Re^eo'ic/i and Vtanning ijoho auou/lcz poMon to tkz Commltttz to 

Inve^tigatz TzackLng I havz, ^nvtn tanz to timz, been exposed to ^ome 
tantaJUzlng KOJbtaKch pKobtm&. Wkzn thz topic o^ exanvcn/cna ^pectjj^c oApectd 
0(5 tkz tc^z OjJ tkz GKxduduti Tzadvcng A66l6tant at tkz UvU^voMlty oi ktbejvta 
tooi Aaggei^ed to we, I tkoaght it muJid be a beneiJ^ciod andeAtaking ^ok 
tkU aviivtuity in pa/tticjuJtan,, and {^o^ all o{ kigh^ education in gmoAat. 
It 6kouJid be notzd that wfuXe thU pKzi^ZYit 6tady ccod t/iigg^xzd by my 
involvmznt vutk CIT, thz p^ojzcX i& my om* 

In MoAch 0|J 1971 qui&tionmAAtS vooAz ^znt to tkz Gnadaato. Tracking 
A&6iJ>tant!^ cii/vie,ntZy on payKolt. Thz objzctivQjS o^ thz 6tady i^ojio. to 
ZzoAn hovo thz GTA 6ZZ6 kan6zli a& a p^06pzcXiv<L tmohVi and oj^ a 6tAaggJUng 
graduate. 6tudznt* U oBie. to 6uppoKt fUmeZ^? Can kz mnagz both tko. 
cou/i6z mnk in hi^ om pxogHjom and tha demands o^ kU A66i^tant&IUp? U 
kz happy uoith ti^z ad a gnaduatz 6tudznt? 

I am indebted to HUaza Ini^ Jacfeiow and Jtxdy B^ant ^ok patizntty 
chzdung oveA thz ^ztwinzd qupJ^iionnai/ie^ . QAzdlt gou to Vn.. R. W. F. 
Wilcockb ^0^ inltijoZty poking tkz pKoblm, and comzntbig on tkz lihJbt 
dhjaf^t o<{ tkz qiiZJ^^tionnai/iz Finalty a 6pzcAMZ woKd thank& to Vx. W. A. 
?n,e^hing md^^^ o^ thz O^^icz o^ Tn^tUutionaZ Rz^zoKck and 

?Zaiining^0K6uppd 
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SYNOPSIS 

Many facets of the G.T.A.'s academic and personal life were sur- 
veyed: his perception of financial need, his feelings of both satisfaction 
and dissatisfaction resulting from his appointment, the nature of existing 
rapport between the supervising professor and the G»T,A. and finally the 
degree of perceived participation the G.T.A. has in certain administrative 
aspects of the course he helps teach. The following observations emerge from 
this study: 

i ■ .. ■ 

Financial Need 

Nineteen of the 379 G.T.A. *s who answered the questionnaire indicated 
they currently held jobs outside the University. In addition, many married 
G.T.A. *s (134 of the 144 G.T.A. 's in the survey) indicated that they felt it 
was necessary for their spoxises to work in order to '* . . make ends meet . 

Satisfaction with the Position - 

r . ' • ■ 

Two categories of satisfaction were studied: 1) individual feelings 
of satisfaction as a result of his position' and 2) perceptual satisfaction 
resulting from the status of the position itself. 

For most of the G.T.A. 's (252 of the 373 who responded), their appoint 
ment proved to satisfy their concepts of appointment. A large number of G.T.A. ' 
(126 of 365) were neither satisfied nor dissatisfied with any personal reward 
feelings stemming from their appointment, which suggests that they tend to 
view the position as "just a job." 

It is a special kind of "job," however, because it is embedded in 
the career aspirations of most of the G.T.A.'s, Eighty percent (80%) of the 
respondents viewed their appointment as an opportunity to develop professionally 
as well as an opportunity for personal intellectual improvement. (299 of 370). 

On the other hand, any gainful employment will interfere with one's 
studies; and a fair number of the G.T.A* ^s in this study (133) felt that they 



do not have the time to biing their own academic work up to the standard of 

excellence they feel they can obt«'iin. 

Supervision 

Good rapport exists between most of the G.T.A/s and their super- 
visors. Not only does the communication between superior and subordinate 
appear to be good, but many of the G*T.A. 's indicate that they felt free to 
approach and discuss course-related problems with their supervisors. 
Participation 

All the G.T.A.'s in the study indicated that they were able to 
excercise a moderate amount of influence in the content of the course they 
helped teach. The G.T.A.^s appear to hdve a good deal of influence in the day- 
to-day evaluation of their students' progress, but little voice in the com- 
position of mid-term and final examination. As most G.T.A.'s are given the 
task of grading mid-term and finals, they seem to feel that their judgment was 
"actively solicited prior to the submission of grades to the Registrar's Office. 
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THE GRADUATE TEACHING ASSISTANT AT THE UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 



I. INTRODUCTION 

If the Connulttee to Investigate Teaching Is to find a means of 
Improving teaching It seems logical that one of Its foci be on the 
apprenticeship system of teacher training. Throughout the university, 
young graduate students are tutored in the art of teaching by professional 
members of their discipline. 

The Graduate Teaching Asslstanshlp performs a vital role In the 
scheme of advanced learning. First, it provides the graduate student with 
an opportunity to gain some insight into the teaching profession. Second > 
it offers some financial support to the graduate while he is seeking an 
advanced degree. Finally, this division of academic labor provides a needed 
service to the university as a whole by permitting senior staff members more 
time to devote to tasks only they are qualified to undertake* 

Two major areas of the Graduate Teaching Asslstantshlp were studied: 
1) the rapport between supervisor and subordinate, and 2) the graduate 
student's own impression of his assistantshlp. 

II. SUPERVISION 

Without evidence to the contrary, one must presume that the young 
graduate student is on the lower end of the master teacher-apprentice dyad 
in higher education. How well he learns this trade will be contingent, in 
part, upon how well he is supervised. Three elements of this relationship 
were' examined: clarity and detail of supervisory instructions, accessibility 
of the supervisor and the G.T -A. 's. knowledge of the limits of his responsibility. 

The Nature of the Supervisor's Messages 

One hundred and eighty-five of the G.T.A. 's report that their 
supervisors give general instructions* Two hundred and five of the G.T.A. 's 
report having no difficulty comprehending their supervisor's instructions. 



Early in February the Administrative Data Processing Office was asked to provide 
a print-out and campus address labels of all G.T.A. *s on current file of 
academic employees. 605 G.T.A. 's were so identified. The Questionnaire 
(see Appendix 1} was mailed to each G.T.A. 379 usable questionnaires were 
...returned, a return rate of 63%. See Appendix II for Tables on the G.T.A. 'a 
percentage of appointment, the faculty his field is located in, degree 
sought and his current graduate studies status. 
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TABLE I 

"How well does your current supervisor make 
clear what he expects of you in your work . . 

A B* 

1, No instructions whatsoever 16 1. Very ambiguous instructions 3 

2» General instructions 185 2. Ambiguous 8 

3» Somewhat detailed 81 3* Occasionally ambiguous 67 

4. Very detailed 37 4. Clear ^"^^1205 

5. Very clear 28 J 

TOTAL 319 285 

Mean 2.43 3.75 

S.d. 0.76 0.73 

* the 6th item in B has been deleted 

This is understandable. Members of the academic com.aunity tend to 
view their colleagues as competent individuals, and consequently "direction" 
in the management sense is less structured and less rigid than what one might 
expect to find in other social organizations (e.g., business and government). 
The typical academician is presumed to possess more than average acuity, 
therefore it is reasonable to expect two individuals ir 'he same field, one 
senior and the other junior, to communicate with one an ther and be understood 
without going into excessive detail. 

This last point is corroborated by the large number of G.T.A.'s 
(200 or 67%) who are quite clear as to where the limits of their responsibilities 
lie. 

TABLE II 

How clear are you about the limits of your 
responsibility in your present appointment . . ? 



1. Not at all clear 5 

2. Not too clear 20 

3. Fairly clear 74 

4. Quite clear 134 

5. Very clear 66 

TOTAL 299 



Mean - 3.78 
S.d. - 0.91 

200 
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The Availability of the Supervisor 

Recently the literature on higher education has attacked the 
"absent professor**. Many undergraduate students complain, so the reports 
go, that the professor is never available for consultation, even during 
posted office hours. Because professors also supervise G.T.A.*s, it seems 
reasonable to assume that the G.T.A. may j.odge the same complaint. This is 
not the case at the University of Alberta. 

Two hundred and fifty of the 337 responding G.T.A.'s (74%) declare 
their supervisor is ** ... readily available and easy to contact Two 
hundred and ninety-one G.T.A.'s (88%) say he is willing to discuss a work- 
related problem 

TABLE III 

*'From a purely mechanical point of view, 
how available is your current supervisor 

1, He is very hard to get to see 12 G.T.A.'s 

2. He is available, but not always easy to 
meet with 75 

3« He is readily available and easy to 

contact 250 

TOTAL 337 

*'If you have a problem arising from the 
work you are doing as an assistant, are 
you willing to discuss it with your 
supervisor . . ?** 

1. I am willing, but my supervisor cannot 
be bothered 6 G.T.A.'s 

2. I am willing and my supervisor is 
available to discuss the problem 
with me 291 

3. I am reluctant because my supervisor 
cannot be bothered 0 

4. I am reluctant to talk to my supervisor 
for reasons other than those given above 34 

TOTAL 331 

One must conclude that rapport between supervisor and G.T.A. 
appears commend ably good. 
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Participation In Decision-Making 

One Ingredient In this excellent rapport could be the 
degree of Influence the G.T.A. feels he has when working with 

his supervisor. Rensls Llkert (1961) Is among the growing number 

2 

of management psychologists who have concerned themselves with 
ways to motivate subordinates. In a recent study of teaching 
assistants (Otto, 1969) Llkert 's '^Participative Management'* style 
in r>ne department showed a group of G.T.A. *s who are extremely 
sacisfled with the appointment despite their reporting that they 
worked more hours per week than the G.T.A. 's In the eight other 
departments studied. One of the discerning variables which 
separated these G.T.A. *s from others was the great amount of 
participation they were able to have In the determination of the 
courses they taught. According to the professor who supervised 
most of the G.T.A. 's In this department, the G.T.A. 's had a universal 
reading list containing some thirty Items. Ten of these Items were 
required, but the G.T.A. was free to choose from among any of the 
remaining twenty. The only requirement was that each G.T,A. must 
present his prepared syll^ibus to his fellow G.T.A. 's In a teaching 
seminar, explal.i the reason for his choice and defend his syllabus. 
The supervising professor remarked that discussions In these semlrars 
became so Intense that he occasionally had to Intervene In order to 
maintain order. Committed to his course In this manner, the G.T.A. 
willingly expended extra efforts to achieve Its success. 

These same ^'participation In decdf slon-maklng'* questions 
were used here. (See Q. 22 Cc) , p. 9, Appendix I.) 



See, for example, Blake & Mouton, 1964; Lesleur, 1959; 
Marrow, et al , 1967; Llkert, 1961; McGregor, 1960; 
Herzberg, 1966; and Gellerman, 1963. 
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TABLE IV 

**Belov Is a list of the various decisions you . . 
may be asked to make. Please Indicate the 
amount of voice or Influence you feel you currently 
have In each of the following situations . . (where) 
1 » total voice, 2 « strong voice, . . . , 5 ■ no 
voice at all . . " 

Degree of Voice 

— Average 

12 3 4 5 Total G,T.A,*s Voice S.d. 



The content to be covered 
in your particular 

sections or labs 20 69 98 67 60 314 3.25 1,00 

The selection of readings 
and materials 28 73 82 62 70 315 3.25 1.27 

The composition of 
quizzes, paper topics, 

etc. 55 81 70 42 61 309 2.91 1.38 

The composition of mid- 
term and final exams 44 53 55 42 117 311 3.43 1,48 

The determination of 
the students' final 

gra.c 44 70 73 76 59 312 3.11 1.31 

All the G.T.A.'s in the study indicated that they were able to excercise 
a mcvierate amount of influence in the content of the course they helped teach. 
The G.T.A.'s appear to have a good deal of influence in the day-to-day 
evaluation of their students' progress, but little voice in the composition 
of mid-term and final examination. As most G.T.A.'s are given the task of 
grading mid-term and finals, they seem to feel that their Judgement was 
actively solicited prior to the submission of grades to the Registrar's Office. 

These statistics in Table IV are of G.T.A.'s in all parts of the 
University. One's Intuitive Impression is that the parameters of the G*T.A.'s 
responses in different departments on c^unpus will vary noticably, depending 
on the particular management style used. This area could bear further exploration. 

III. THE G.T.A.'s OWN IMPRESSION OF HIS APPOINTMENT 

Examining the degree of supervision given the G.T.A. was only one 
part of this study. It was hypothesized that the G.T.A. may have some 
psychological rewards associated with his appointment other than those derived 
from working with his supervisor. Nine possible psychological rewards emanating 
from the asslstantship were examined. These nine have been divided into two 
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broad categories: (1) those rewards associated with the individual's own 
feelings about his assistantship and (2) those rewards the 6.T.A. saw 
resulting from the nature of the appointment itself. 

One's Own Feelings 

Individual G.T.A. feelings of reward were measured in his expression 
of satisfaction or dissatisfaction with his professional development as a 
G.T.A. (Q. 2, p, 2, Appendix I); his satisfaction with th<e appointment compared 
to his expectation of what the appointment meant (Q. 3, p. 2, Appendix I) and 
finally his feelings of personal reward as a result of being a G.T.A. (Q. 18, 
p* 7, Appendix I). Eighty percent of the respondents (299 / 370) indicated 
they derived some degree of professional reward from their appointment. 

TABLE V 

"To what degree do you feel that the work which 
you do as a . . • G.T.A. is professionally 
rewarding?" 

1. Very unrewarding 13 G.T.A. 's 

2. Unrewarding 53 

3. Somewhat rewarding 131 

4. Rewarding 113 

5. Very rewarding 55 

TOTAL 370 
For a majority of G.T.A. 's in the study, the appointment proved 
to be what they had expected it to be. Two hundred and fifty-two (or 72%) 
of the 373 G.T.A. 's who answered this question are- satisfied with what the 
appointment provided. 

TABLE VI 

"How satisfied are you with your present appointment . . 
when you consider the expectation you had for . . (it)?" 

G.T.A. 's. 



Mean = 3.37 
299 S.d. = 1.02 



1. 


Very dissatisfied 


13 


2. 


Dissatisfied 


24 


3. 


Neither satisfied or dissatisfied 


84 


A. 


Satisfied 


179 


5. 


Very satisfied 


.73 




TOTAL 


373 



] 



Mean » 3.73 
S.d. = 0.96 

252 
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Feelings of personal rewards among the (i.T.A.'s in the study are 
less striking. There is an almost perfect textbook frequency distribution 
of responses to this question. Most G.T.A.'s (126 of 365; or 34X) are 
"neither satisfied nor dissatisfied" with their appointment. Slightly more 
G.T.A.'s are satisfied (N ^ 98) than dissatisfied (N - 91) with their 
appointment; and as many G.T.A.'s are extremely dissatisfied as are extremely 
satisfied (N « 25 each). 

TABLE VII 

''To what degree do you feel that the work whica you are 
now doing as a G.T.A. . . is personally rewarding?'* 



Mean « 3.01 
S.d. - 1.03 



1. 


Very unrewarding 


25 


2. 


Unrewarding 


11 


3. 


Neither 


126 


4. 


Rewarding 


98 


5. 


Very rewarding 


25 




TOTAL 


365 



The large number of G.T.A.'s who are devoid of explicit feelings 

of personal reward eminating from their aopolntment would seam to suggest » 
3 

as Wilson has done , that the appointment is seen as a financial means to 

an end rather than a scholarly end unto itself. What advantages are associated 

with the status a G.T.A. enjoys? 

Perceived Status 

The anisvFer to this query was provided by the responses to Question 4, 
of the questionnaire* (see p. 6, Appendix I). 



Wilson's comment was: "In view of the nature of these findings In reference 
to the lengthening factors it may be Inferred that, with respect to their 
relationship to the completion of doctoral requirements , teaching and 
research assistantshlps were perceived by graduates as having had somewhat 
different functional roles; hypothetically the role of the teaching asslst- 
antship was perceived as sustaining (financially) but not directly instrumental 
whereas the research asslstantship was perce''%'ed as both sustaining and 
directly instrumental , particularly with respect to development and implement*- 
ation of a thesis project." (Wilson, 1^65, p. 92) 
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TABLE VIII 

''Below are some of the advantages which holding an appointment 
In one's department offers. Please rank each according to Its 
Importance to you, where 1 » most Important, 2 « next most • • 



Advantage 



Numbe. Average 
of Responses Ranking S.d. 



Rank order of 
the Averages 



Contact with Faculty In my 
department 

Contact w/undergrads In my 
department 

Opportunity for professional 
experience & career training 

Opportunity for personal 
development 

Money 

Opportunity to provide a 
service 



290 

303 

339 

307 
336 

270 



3. 46 

3.38 

2.28 

2.85 
2.09 

4.19 



1.58 

1.54 

1.25 

1.48 
1.41 

1.62 



5 

4 

2 

3 
1 



Money is the most important advantage of holding an appointment, 

followed very closely by Lhe opportunity for professional experience and 

opportunity for personal development (Ranks 1, 2 and 3). It does not seem 

surprising that money ranks first, especially when one observes, as much of 

4 

the literature does , that the graduate appointment functions as many of the 
bursaries, scholarships i .id fellowships do: to make advanced study a 
financial posslblJlty for the young scholar* 

Just How Important is Financial Assistantship to the G.T.A.? 

The graduate student, after three or four years of undergraduate 
financial outlay, delays his full earning possibilities an additional 
few years in order to obtain an advanced degree. Typically, he is at 



Davis (1962), Chase (1970) and Hunter (1967). 
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an age when one marries and bt»gln» a family^. In the University of Alberta 

.6 



last year (1970-71), 76% (or 1651)o£ the graduate students were married 

One ought bear in mind that the degree of financial need studied 
here is perceived need» i.e., each individual lives a different life style 
with accompanying financial expense. In today^s world some individuals 
feel they could live reasonably well on an Income of $5,000 per annum, while 
others would feel impoverished. So to presume that one income figure would 
suffice to meet all the needs of all individuals would be unwarranted. 

Perceived financial need was, therefore, examined from a number of 
different perspectives. First, ve have factual data on the percentage of 
appointment the G.T.A.*s held (see Table I In Appendix II). Second, we asked 
the G.T.A.*s if they currently held jobs outside of the University, and 
finally, we examined the situation of spouses who work to support the G.T.A. 

Three hundred and four of the 370 G.T.A. *8 in Table I of Appendix II 
were appointed ''full-time" (i.e., .33 F.T.E.). This represents 822 of the 

respondents in this study. When asked if they also held Jobs outside the 
University, sixteen of the full-time appointed G.T.A. 's and three of the sixty-six 
G.T.A. *s appointed less than full time answered "yes'\ 

TABLE IX 

''Approximately how many hoi^rs a week, on the average, do you now 
spend working (outside the University)?" 

Full Time Part Time 

Hours Per Week G.T.A. 's G.T.A. 's 



0 - 


4 


5 


1 


5 - 


9 


2 


1 


10 - 


14 


1 




15 - 


19 


4 




20 - 


24 


2 




25 - 


29 


0 




30 - 


34 


1 




35 - 


39 


1 





16 



5 



6 



Hunter (1967) reports 61Z of the 477,535 graduate students surveyed In 
1965 were married. An additional 4Z were single, with dependents (p. 8). 
See also Davis (1962), chapter three. 

University of Alberta Registrar's Office - Summary of Statistics (1970-71) 
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Tliert' 1ft a third way of asseaslng the G.T.A.'s degree of 
perceived financial need. Each G.T.A. was asked If his spouse works, 
and if he feels that his spouse must work • , in order to help ends 
meet • • *' (Question 4, p. 3, Appendix I), One hundred and forty-four 
(or 37%) of the responding G.T.A.'s said their spouses do work, and 
of these, 134 felt it was necessary for them to work. 

TABLE X 

Does Your Spouse Work? Do You Feel Your Spouse Has To? 

Yes 144 ^ ..^^ ^ Yes 134 

No 100 ^ ^ No 10 

No Ans. 135 



?79 144 

fourth way of measuring the need for financial support is to 
determine how many students interrupt their graduate work to replenish the 
exchequer Wilson (1965) in his survey of advance degree holders from 
23 colleges and universities in the southeastern United States, reports 
that the first of fifteen reasons cited by the respondents as factors which 
lengthened the amount of time required to obtain a degree was: dropping 
out of graduate school temporarily. 

The reasons for dropping out of one's program temporarily are not 
wholly self-evident. Many possible causes suggest themselves. The question 
here was open ended, i.e., the G.T.A. was asked to write in his own reason. 
Sixty-one of the 371 G.T.A. 's who responded to question 19 (see p. 7, 
Appendix I) said they were out of school longer than a half-year. Fifty- 
eight of these indicated how long they were out. As Table XI indicates, 
most of them were out from one to three years* 

TABLE XI 

The Length of Time G.T.A. *8 Reported 
Temporarily Interrupting their Graduate Work 

One year 25 G.T.A. *s 

Two years 14 

Three years 10 

More than three years 9 

TOTAL 58 
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Fifty-seven of these fifty-eight G.T.A.'s provided reasons why 

they interrupted their programs of study. Sixty-eight percent (or 39 of 

the 57) left graduate study to take jobs. Table XII displays the frequency 
of responses to the reasons given. 

TABLE XII 

Reasons for Interrupting Graduate Work 



To take a job (not specified what) 

To teach in a college or university 

To teach in a high school 

Teaching, no mention of level 

Military service 

Personal illness 

To attend to personal affairs 
(marriage, study abroad, etc.) 

To organize my thoughts, etc. 

TOTAL 



25 
4 
2 
8 
2 
3 

5 
8 

57 



G.T.A. 's 



39 



Financial support is important to the graduate student, but one 
senses that the assistantship is more that "Just a Job". This statement 
is supported first by the 339 G.T.A.'s who, in Table VIII, ranked 
"opportunity for professional experience and career training" a close 
second to "money". More support comes from another question (Table V), 
wiiere 80% of the respondents find some degree of professional reward from 
their appointment. A final piece of supportive evidence resides in the 
decision of 39 of the G.T.A.'s to renew their pursuit of an advanced degree 
after dropping out temporarily to work, (Table XII). 

SUMMARY 

The G.T.A. was examined as an apprentice instructor at the U of A* 
Many facet^^ of his academic and personal life were surveyed: his perception 
of financial need, his feelings of satisfaction and dissatisf a«:tion resulting 
from his appointment, the nature of rapport between the supervising professor 
and the G.T.A. and finally the degree of perceived participation the G.T.A. 
has in certain administrative aspects of the course he helps teach. 
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f inancial Need 

Most of the G.T.A.'s Seem to be willing to sustain financial debts 
in order to pursue their advanced degrees, although 19 of the G.T.A.'s 
indicated they currently held jobs outside the University. Many married 
G.T.A.'s (134 of the 144 G.T.A.'s in the survey) indicated that they felt it 
was necessary for their spouses to work in order to " . . make ends meet . . 

Satisfaction with the Position 

Two classes of satisfaction were studied: individual feelings of 
satisfaction as a result of his position and perceptual satisfaction 
resulting from the status of the position itself. 

For most of the G.T.A.'s, their appointment proved to be what they 
had expected it to be. A large number of G.T.A.'s were neither satisfied nor 
dissatisfied with any personal reward feelings stemming from their a^^pointment , 
which suggests that they tend to view the position as "Just a job". 

It is a special kind of ''job*\ however, because it is embedded in the 
career aspirations of most of the G.T.A.'s. Most of the respondents viewed 
their appointment as an opportunity to develop professionally as well as an 
opportunity for personal intellectual improvement. 

On the other hand, any gainful employment will Interfere with one's 
studies; and a fair number of the G.T.A.'s in this study (133) felt that they 
do nol have the time to bring their own academic work up to the standard of 
excellence they feel they can obtain. 

Supervision 

Good rapport exists between most of the G.T.A.'s and their supervisors. 
Not only does the coidmunlcatlon between superior and subordinate appear to be 
good, but many of the G.T.A.*s indicate that they felt free to approach and 
discuss course-related problems with their supervisors. 

Participation 

The trend in the governance of higher education in North America has 

been towards a greater representation from concerned elements of the academic 
community^. The U of A has been an active part of this trend; by increasing 



See, for example, Keeton, 1971; U of Toronto^ 1970; Duryea, 1971; 
and the June 1971 issue of the Journal of Kigher Education . 
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student representation on GFC and on faculty and departmental staff 
committees (GFC Minutes, Feb. 1971). One wonders if this increased 
representation will (or should) also be present in the instructional 
area. At present, the G.T*A. has some influence in the detenaination 
of what materials and units are part of the course syllabus. He takes 
an active hand in composing daily quizzes and term-paper topics, but 
has little to do with the composition of final and mid-term examinations. 
It is felt that the degree of participation the G.T.A. has will vary 
from department to department, depending on the particular management 
style that permeates the department. 
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APPENDIX I 



April, 1971 



GRADUATE ASSISTANT QUESTIONNAIRE 



General I nformation : 

1. What degree program are you on, and what is your current status? 
Degree program 



Degree sought (Circle only one number) 

1 Masters (MS, MSc, etc, ) 

2 Ph D. 

3 Professional degree (MD, DOS, LLB, etc.) 

Current Status (Circle only one number.) 

1 Probationary graduate students 

2 Qualifying graduate student 

3 Candidate for a Master's Degree 

4 Provisional candidate for a doctorate degree 

5 Combined MD/Ph,D. program student 

6 Special student 

7 Post Doctoral fel low 

8 Other 



2, What type of a position will you be seeking once you receive your 
degree? (Examples: a MSc in Chemistry might seek a job in a 
petroleum industry laboratorj; a MA in Educational Administration 
might look for a school administrator's job, etc) 

First Choice: 

Type of Position in 

Type of organization 

Second Choice: 

Type of Position in 

Type of organization 



3. I have been a GRA or GTA for a total of | | | . Q academic years. 
(Note: two terms = one academic year. If you were a GTA, GSA, or 
6RA for one term, then put down .5 years. Count this current 
year as a full year, even though it is not over yet.) 



4, When did you receive your bachelor's degree? (Use numbers, where 
01 = January, 12 = December, and the last two digits of the year, 
e.g., '68) 

\ PI month, 1 \ \ year 
Please do not write beiow this line. 

1 \ \ \ \ \ ! 
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5. Where did you earn your bachelor's degree? 




6. When did you start your graduate work? (Note: Please exclude 
any double enrolment during your last year as an undergraduate.) 

I I I month, 1 I )year 

7. Do you live in university housing? (Circle one of the numbers 
below. ) 

1 Yes 

2 No 

3 Not applicable 



Specific Information : 

1. How satisfied have you been with your progress towards obtaining 
your current degree? (Circle one number) 

1 Very dissatisfied 

2 Dissatisfied 

3 Neither satisfied nor dissatisfied 

4 Satisfied 

5 Very satisfied 



2. To what degree do you feel that the work which you do as a GRA, 
GSA, or GTA Is professionally rewarding. (Circle one number.) 

1 Very unrewarding--i t contributes nothing to 

my professional development 

2 Unrewarding--i t makes a very mild contribution 

to my professional development 

3 Somewhat rewarding--about half of what I do 

helps me grow professionally 

4 Rewarding- -most of what I do as an assistant 

helps my professional development 

5 Very rewarding--almost everything I do contri- 

butes to my professional development 



3. How satisfied are you with your present appointment as a GRA, GSA, 
or a GTA v;hen you consider the expectation you had for the appoint- 
ment when you first took it? (Circle one number.) 

1 Very dissatisfied 

2 Dissatisfied 

3 Neither satisfied nor dissatisfied 

4 Satisfied 

5 Very satisfied 

- 16 - 
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If you are married, does your spouse have a job? (Circle one 
number. ) 

1 No 

2 Yes-^Do you feel that your spouse has to 

work in order to help ends meet? 

1 Yes 

2 No 



Compared to the other graduate students in your department who 
are working for a degree, how do you think you have been pro- 
gressing through each stage? Please use numbers from the fol- 
lowing scale, and apply them only to those Uems which your 
department now requires for the degree you are seeking. 

0 = Not applicable, or 1 have not reached this 

state as yet. 

1 = I have been moving much faster than the other 

graduate students in my department. 

2 = I have been moving a little faster than the 

other graduate students in my department. 

3 = I have been moving about equal with the others. 

4 « I have been moving a little slower than the others. 

5 = I have been moving much slower thin the others* 
(Place the appropriate number in each box below.) 

I I Probationary graduate student 

1 1 Qualifying graduate student 

I I Candidate for a master's degree 

t 1 Provisional candidate for a doctor's degree 

I ( Candidate for a doctor's degree 

I I Combined MD/Ph.D. program 



Do you feel your own academic progress has suffered because of 
your current appointment as a GTA, GSA, or a GRA? (Circle one.) 

1 Yes» a very great deal 

2 Yes, quite a lot 

3 Yes, to some extent 

4 No, hardly at all 

5 No, definitely not at all 
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7. Is there sonieone in your departn^ent who is directly responsible 

for yoi r work as a GTA, GSA, or GRA? (Circle one number.) 

1 Yes Who? 

2 No Please explain, 



3 Don't know of anyone Please explain, 



IF YOU CIRCLED 2 OR 3 IN QUESTION NO. 7, SKIP TO QUESTION 12. 



How well does your current supervisor make clear what he expects 
of you in your work as a GTA, GSA, or GRA? Answer both Part A 
and Part B. (Circle one number in each part.) 

A. He Gives: 

1 No instructions whatsoever 

(N.B. Circle 6 in Part 5 and to on to 
Question No. 9) 

2 General instructions 

3 Somewhat detailed instructions 

4 Very detailed instruction 

B. He Gives: 

1 Very ambiguous instructions 

2 Ambiguous instructions 

3 Occasionally ambiguous, occasionally 
clear instructions 

4 Clear instructions 

5 Very clear instructions 
6 See Part A, No. 1^ 
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9. How clear are you about the limits of your responsibility in your 
present appointment as a GTA, GSA, or GRA? (Circle ore number.) 

1 Not at tdll clear 

2 Not tod clear 

3 Fairly clear 

4 Quite clear 
O . 5 Very clear 
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10. From a purely mechanical point of view, how available is your 
current supervisor? (i.e., does he keep regular office hours? 
Can you make an appointment to see him?) (Circle one number.) 

1 He is very hard to get to see, 

2 He is available, but it is not always easy 

to meet with him, 

3 He is readily available and easy to contact. 

11. If you have a problem arising from the work you are doing as an 
assistant, are you willing to discuss it with your supervisor? 
(Circle one number. ) 

1 I am willing but my supervisor- cannot be bothered 

2 I am willing and my supervisor is available 

to discuss the problem with me 

3 I am reluctant because my supervisor cannot 

be bothered 

4 I am reluctant to talk to my supervisor for 

reasons other than those given above 



12. Have you ever felt that, as a GTA, GSA, or a GRA, you did not 
receive adequate recognition for work you had done which re- 
sulted in publication? (Circle one number.) 

1 Yes Please describe your plaint 



2 No 



13. How often do you feel that your appointment and studies both 
tend to Interfere with your social life? (Ci^^cle one number.) 

1 Never 

2 Rarely 

3 Sonie times 

4 Rather often 

5 Nearly all the time 
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14. Below are some of the advantages which holding an appointment in 
one's department offers. Please rank each according to its im- 
portance to you. Where: 

1 = The most important advantage 

2 = The second most important 

3 = The third most important and so on. 

Place the appropriate number in each box below. 

i Contact with the faculty in my department 

I I Contact with the undergraduate students in 
my department 

I I The opportunity for professional experience 
and career training 

1 The opportunity for personal intellectual 
development 

I Money 

I The opportunity to provide a service and 
fulfill a need in the academic community 

I I Other 




15. As a graduate student how often do you think that the emount of 
class work you have to do as a part of your own degree program 
adversely affects how well it is done? (Circle one number.) 

1 Never 

2 Rarely 

3 Sometimeii 

4 Rather often 

5 Nearly all the time 



NOTE: THE NEXT TWO QUESTIONS WILL BE KEPT IN STRICTEST CONf IDENCE. 



16. Do you currently have a job outside the university? (Circle one 
number. ) 

1 Yes. Approximately how many hours a week, on 

the average do you now spend working? 

I I \ . Q hours per week 

2 No . 
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17. Approximately hew many hours a week, on the average, do you now 
spend actually working as a 6TA, GRA, or GSA? (Note: Do not 
put down the number of hours entered on your contract unless you 
actually work that many hours.) 

I I 1 . (~| hours per week 

18. To what degree do you feel that the work which you are now doing 

as a GTA, GRA, or GSA is personally rewarding? (Circle one number.) 

1 Personally, my assistantship has been a bore. 

2 It is all right, I guess. 

3 I am neither satisfied nor dissatisfied with 
my assistantship* 

4 I get a real thrill from my job* 

5 It could not be better*, 

19. Have you ever been out of graduate school longer than a summer 
or a term {h year)? (Circle one number.) 

1 No 

2 Yes"(a) 

(b) 
(c) 



How many times were you out of 
school l onger than a summer or 
a term? | 1 times 

How long was the lo ngest time 
you were out? | | years { | months 

Thinking of the longest time you 
were out, what was the reason (or 
reasons) for this interruption ir, 
your graduate work? 
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20. If the University of Alberta were in a position to provide more 
money to GTA's, GRA's, and GSA's, how do you think it ought to be 
spent? Using the following scale, rate each of the alternative 
ways of allocating this money. 

1 = Urgent, top priority 

2 = Very desirable 

3 = Fairly desirable 

4 = Not very desirable 

5 = Wholly undesirable 

place the appropriate number in each box bjslow. 



I Provide a dependency allowance for spouse and 
and children 

: I Establish a long-term (i.e., two or three years) 
income guarantee in return for a stated obliga- 
tion. 

I ( Waive all tuition fees regardless of the 
percentage of appointment 

1 I Improve insurance and other fringe benefits 

I I Improve physical f?.cilities 

I I Grant a general salary increase to everyone 
(i.e., to all GTA*s, GRA's, and GSA's.) 

) I Reduce the workload for the same amount of 
money I am now receiving 

) I Establish and subsidize a day-:are center 
Other alternatives: (Please list anj rate.) 
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21. In my department, the graduate student with the heaviest 
workload is: 

1 GTA^S 

2 GRA'S 

3 GSA's 



22. I Oow is a list of the various decisions you, as graduate 

aoSistants, may be asked to make. Please indicate the amount 
of voice or influence yoti feel you currently have in each of 
the following situations, using the appropriate number from 
the following scale. 

] = Total voice 
1 = Strong voice 

3 = Moderate voice 

4 = Little vc'ce 

5 = No voice at al 1 

6 = This item does not apply to me 
22(a). ALL GRADUATE STUDENTS ANSWER THIS SECTION: 

I Selection of a chairman, associate, 
or assistant chairman 

I Promotion or tenure of department's 
faculty 

I Promotion or tenure of the academic 
staff in your school or faculty 

I I Academic discipline of students 

22(b). ALL GRA's ANSWER THIS SECTION: 

I The hours of the day you are assigned 
to work 

I The types of materials you are to use 
in your research work 

I I The subject area you do your research in 



22(c). ALL GTA'S AND GSA'S ANSWER THIS SECTION: 

I ] The content to be covered in your parti- 
cular sections or la'^s 

I The readings and materials for your 
particular sections or labs 

22 (c) Continued. . . 
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The composition of quizzes, paper 
topics, lab experiments or problems, etc. 

The composition of mid-term and 
final exams 

The determination of the students' 
final grades 



The inclusion or exclusion of items on the 
mid-term and/or final examinations. 



Mid-Term 



Final 



InclJis ion 
Exclusion 



23, In the space below, please describe what you consider to be 
your greatest concerns about your participation or lack of 
participation in the decision-making activities in your 
department. 



This conludes the questionnaire. Thank you very much for partici- 
pating. Please go back over the questions to see if you have answered them 
the way you wanted to. Have you missed any questions? When you are satis- 
fied, put the questionnaire in the envelope and drop it in the campus mail. 

If you have any comments to make about the university, your particular 
life as a graduate student or the conditions surrounding your appointment, 
please use the back of this page for that purpose. 
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APPENDIX II 



TABLE I 

Responding G.T.A.'s Distributed According 
to the Fraction of Appointment 



% 



F.T.E.* 




.33 


30A 


.27 


2 


.25 


A 


.17 


6 


.11 


53 


.09 


1 




370 



G.T.A. 's 



* F.T.E. = Full Time Equivalence of an 
Academic Year 
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APPENDIX IX ^ 

RFA'IEW OF EDUCATIONAL INDEXES & ABSTRACTS 

Joyce Chorncy J ^ 

January 1972. 

An overview of the indexes and abstracts dealing with education was 
carried out« More specifically, their value as reference tools in the 
subject area of Teaching and Learning In Institutions of Higher Education 
was determined. These library sources were examined within the context of 
four factors to determine their usefulness in information retrieval: (a) 
the general field they surveyed; (b) the magazines they surveyed; (c) spec- 
.ificity of classification found within them; snd (d) degree of availability 
of the material offered by them. The indexes' and abstracts will appear and 
be discussed in alphabetical order as listed on the attached sheet and a 
sunroary listing the most beneficial sources will follow. Each index and 
abstract present below in alphabetical order ^will be described by the part- 
icular volume and year that was reviewed. 

1) AUSTRALIAN EDUCATIONAL INDEX (Vol. 11'- 12, 1969) 

This is an index to books, pamphlets and selected periodical articles 
on education and educational psychology published in AustralLi, works on 
Australian. education and works by Australian authors published in other 
countries. This index surveys approximately 200 periodicals, books » and 
pamphlets with most of the articles selected from Australian periodicals. 
The availability of material found in the Australian education Index is below 
average as our libraries do not hold a large stock of Australian periodicals. 
For information on Australian education* specifically, one should consult the 
Australian Journal of Education. The classification system found in the Aus- 
tralian educational index is not. highly specific. A list of general subject 
headings is provided, i.e.» Psychological tests, speech defects, sociology, etc 
for all material indexed. In the index, subject entries follow the subject 
headings, but become slightly more specific, with sub-'divisions occurring. 
Some cross-references are provided, but one could not zero in on a-topic with 
nuch examination of this index. The Australian Educational Index has a latge 
section on teaching, but a small one on learning. 

2) BIBLIOGRAPHY INDEX (1970) 

This is 'a cumulative bibliography of bibliogtaphies, that is, a subject 
list of bibliographies in both English and foreign languages in the Reman 
alphabet which contains AO or more bibliographic citations. Bibliographies 
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p'jbllshed separately or appearing as parts of books and pamphlets are included. 
Ap.proxlmately 1,900 periodicals (many foreign) received by the H.W. Wilson Co. 
are examined for bibliographic materials. Other pciriovUcals not indexed by 
this company are also examined. The availability cf muterial is average as 
there are many foreign articles. This index surveys a wide subject field - 
psychology, education, science, medicine, agriculture, etc. Quite a large 
list of bibliographies is found under the subject topic Education. There Is 
detailed sub-divlslon within this area under the sub-division "periodicals'. 
As well, a large section is found on higher ed'jcation and teaching and learn- 
ing. An extensive sub^divided subject index is provided. 

3) THE BRITISH EDUCATIONAL INDEX (1968-69) 

The British Educational Index is an index to selected British periodical 
articles on the general field of education. It covers nearly ""^D journals, 
some of them specialist like History, Greece and Ronej etc., and a few important 
general Journals like Nature and Universities Quarterly. This index is comprised 
of a subject index and an author Index. In t\\e subject Index, specific topics 
arc preferred for headings, e.g.. Chemistry Teaching, Village Schools, etc., 
although broader headings are employed when useful. Within each heading, sub- 
divisions are filed alphabetically. The classification system is specific al- 
though the choice of terms as headings is not always so helpful (no entries or 
even references in the first issues under 'Programmed Learning*, all this 
nmterial is under 'Teaching Machines'. There is the occasional lack of cons- 
IsCency, especially in regards to specific aspects of foreign education systems. 
(Foskett, 1965)^ As this index Is specifically limited to British periodicals, 
availability of material is about average. Our libraries do contain many 
British periodicals but not enough to make articles from this Index highly 
available. 

4) BUSINESS EDUCATIONAL INDEX 

This is an index of business educational art'cles compiled froa* a selected 
list of periodicals, yearbooks and theses. The business Educational Inii.^x 
surveys approximately 50 magazines, diverse in scope - e.g., the Journal of 
Applied Psychology ., Business Education Forum , etc. A list of general period- 
icals and business education periodicals is provided at the back of the index. 
The availability of this material Is below average as it is comprised mainly 

* D.J. Foskett, M.A., ^.L.A», Librarian, University of London 
Inptilicute of Ed'jcation. 
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of American journals and specialized ccate publications. The classification 
fiyscem is rather general with not detailed subject divisions, e.g., Accounting 
has a long lisc of articles but no sub-divisions to indicate specific topics. 
This Index has a large section on Teaching, but very little in Che area of 
business education Is on learning. 

5) CANADIAN EDUCATIONAL INDEX (Vol. 6, 1970) 

The Canadian Educational Index is a cumulative author, subject index to a 
selected list of Canadian educational periodicals, books, pamphlets and reports 
In the general field of education. The periodicals surveyed (approximately liO) 
arc quite diverse, that is, the index contains some of the larger magazines 
that deal jith education and some of the smaller ones, i.e., Canadian Psych - 
oIorI St and Alberta Journ.iL of Educational Research . As it is mainly Canadian 
publications, availability of material Is high. The classification system found 
In this Index Is not specific or detailed, but tOT^>ic sub-divisions do occur. 
In order to find some specified subjects the list of articles must be scanned. 
This index devotes mucn attentltn to psychology of learning and has a substantiaj 
section on teaching. 

6) CANADIAN PERIODICAL INDEX (Vol. 22, 1969^ 

This index surveys approximately 100 or more Canadian magazines covering 
the arts, business world, education, sports, etc. An overview of the titles 
indicates that most of the magazines are nos: hard data scientific Journals, but 
mainly Interest journals, e.g.. Chatelaine , M< cl cans . Most of the magazines 
appeal to the layman and various interest groups. The sections on Teaching 
and Learning are not ^t all extensive. The classification system is quite 
upeclflc with much sub-division occurring. The availability is high as the 
periodicals surveyed are well known and can be found quite easily Inside oi 
outsldt the library. This is similar to 26, the Reader's Guide to Periodical 
Literature . 

7) CHILD DEVELOPMENT ABSTRACTS AND BIBLIOGKAPHY (Vol. ^5, Nos 3-4) 

These abstracts were examined within the context of the four factors 
aentioned at the beginning of the report anc? will not be discussed as they 
bear no relevance to the area of leaching and Learning In Institutes of Higher 
Education. 
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8) CIRF ABSTRACTS (INTERNATIONAL VOCATIONAL TRAINING INFORMATION & 
RESEARCH CENTRE - Vol. 10, 1971) 

These abstracts convey Information about vocational training. Ideas, 

programmes, experience and experiments In periodicals, books, pamphlets, law 

degrees and other printed material related to operative personnel, supervisors 

and technical staff . In all sectors of economic ac'tlvity. Inf6rmatlon on major 

trends In other fields of human resources development and utilization as it relates 

to or influences vocational training Is also included. The selection of itams is 

international and very recent (published within the previous six months). The 

availability of the material la high in terms of the abstracts,, but low in locating 

the actual article. A list of periodicals Indexed at the back contains many 

articles from foreign countries. The classification system is very general, 

providing broad subject headings, there is no sub-division, thus one would have 

to look through all Che abstracts in a section of a particular topic. 

9) COLLEGE STUDENT PERSONNEL ABSTRACTS (Vol. 2, No. 3) 

/ These abstracts are published by the College Student Personnel Institute, 
a privates non-profit center for information exchange, research and training 
In areas related to college students and student services. They compile 
abstracts from journals, conference proceedings, and research reports pertaining 
to this area. The journals surveyed (approximately 100) are in the area of 
psychology, sociology and education. The material is highly available as many 
of the journals are well known and scholarly, and held by most libraries. An 
author index and general subject index are provided as well as a Table of 
Contents. The subject Index is small and not very specific. These abstracts 
have a very slight relevance to the area of Teaching and Learning. 

10) CURRENT CONTENTS; BEHAVIOURAL, SOCIAL, AND EDUCATIONAL SCIENCES (Vol. 3, 
No. 44, November 3» 1971) 

The weekly Issues reproduce, in their orlginal'format and frequently in 

advance of publication, the table of contents of more than 1100 journals 

reporting world wide research and practice in the behavioural, social and 

management sciences, and in educational theory and practice. This service 

is designed to help scholars, scientists, educators and managers keep pace 



/ 
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witli new developments In thear own and related fields. An author index and 
address directory are found at the back. A very general section guide occurs 
at the front, i.e., 5 Bchtlvioural Sciences, Education/General, Education/Specific, 
The classification system is not very specific and the sections provided are 
not too large. However, it is time consuming to use this source. The part- 
icular issue examined surveyed approximately 120 m^igazines representative of 
the field of Psychology, Education, e.g., American Journal of Psychiatry , 
Journal of Genetic Psychology . The availability of these magazines is high 
as they are well known and generally held by libraries. The Address Directory 
in the back is pro^^ded for those who desire reprints. This particular source 
vould be valuable ,o the scholar who wishes to polish off his writing with one 
last literature search of the very latest articles dealing with his topic. 
11) CURRENT INDEX TO JOURNALS IN EDUCATION (Vol. 2, 1970) 

CUE was developed because of inadequate coverage of periodicals by RIE 
(Research in Education) which has listings of ERIC. CUE has the subject 
expertise of the ERIC clearing houses and the vocabulary ot descriptor headings 
deybloped for indexing of educational literature. The Thesaurus of ERIC 
descriptors is used in the subject indexes of CUE. The majority of publications 
In Vol. 2 represent the core periodical literature in the field of education as 
veil as peripherial literature relating to the field of education. Being an annual 
cumulation, this voluae Indexes articles in over 500 educational and education 
oriented journals. Of these, many are scientific and very relevant in the field 
of education. The availability of this material is high as the journals are well 
known and held by many libraries. However, reprints of articles Indexed in 
CUE are not available from a central source* The classification system found 
in this volume is very comprehensive and specific. The Main Entry section is 
grouped into broad subject categories (descriptor groups) so users may focus 
• ttention to the field of his Interest. A subject iifdex exists with as many 
as five descriptions per journal article listed here. One cannot zero in on a 
specific subject without the use of the ERIC descriptor thesaurus (see ^15). 



12) DSH ABSTRACTS (deafness, speech » hearing) (Vol. 9» 1969) 

The purpose of these abstracts Is to bring to the attention of professional 
readers the worlds* literature on deafness » speech and hearing. DSH Abstracts 
print brief, non-commltal summaries of literature published In all major 
languages pertln^^nt to DSH. Approximately 500 Journals are surveyed, mainly 
scientific hard data Journals and Journals devoted to DSH. Availability of 
material Is good although many foreign Journals are Indexed. The classification 
system though specific will not be discussed as there Is little relevance to 
teaching and learning except as It relates to DSH. Education Is a sub-dlvislon 
of one or the other at some time. 

13) DISSERTATION ABSTRACTS INTERNATIONAL 

(A) THE HU>!ANITIES AND SOCIAL SCIENCES (Oct. 1971, Vol. 32, Hik) 

This Is a monthly compilation of doctoral dissertations submitted to 
University Microfilms by more than 290 cooperating Institutions In the U.S. 
and Canada. It surveys the general field of Humanities and Social Sciences. 
The Table of Contents lists general topics followed by a keyword title Incex. 
The classification system becomes quite specific through the keyword title 
Index by which the bibliography entries are classified and arranged. This 
Index lists the references alphabetically by keywords contained In. the title. 
Keywords derived from dissertation titles are printed In bold face type acd 
are followed by the titles In which they occur, the author and page reference 
of the abstract. Availability of material Is above average In conjunction 
with our microfilm facilities. Abstracts may be obtained on microfilm or as 
xerographic reproductions. However, contributions from predominantly American 
Universities lowers the availability. Separate Dissertation Abstract Indexes 
(retrospective Indexes) provide further access to DAI. 
lA) EDUCATION ABSTRACTS — ' 

These abstracts were published by UNESCO but have ceased publication 
since 196A. Each Issue covers a specific field In the area' of education such 
as health education, educational research, correspondence research, etc., a:nd 
Is compiled by an expert on the topic. Practice varies ^.n the actual layout: 
some authors list thCi entries consecutively like an annoted bibliography, some 
trrlte a narratlv i text referring to the entries which are listed at the end. 



Generally an introduction to the topic occurs followed by ah annotated biblio- 
graphy and an abstract. Books, magazines, government publications and documents 
in the field of education are surveyed* ^I'hese abstracts are good for an int^r* 
national look into some topics of education. The inside cover gives the list 
of previous issues and their topics. The classification system is almost non- 
existent as there is not a cumulative index to the topics in previous issues 
except in the inside cover vhich is often missing. The availability of the 
material is average as it is right there» but is limited: to publications before 
1964. 

15) ERIC (EDUCATIONAL RESOURCES INFORMATION CENTRE) 

ERIC is a national information system which dessiminates educational 
research results, research, related materials, and other resource information. 
Through a network of specialized decentralized information centres, or clearing* 
houses, each of which is responsible for a particular educational area, inform- 
ation is acquired, evaluated, abstr^ic ted, indexed and listed in RIE (Research 
In Education). RIE Is a monthly abstract Journal reporting on newly found 
research projects supported by the Bureau of Research, U.S. Office of Education, 
recently completed research on research related reports and other documents 
indexed by subject, author^ investigator and institution/ ERIC provides for 
in-depth search through the Thesaurus of ERIC descriptions* This is a vocab- 
ulary of . educational terms developed by subject specialists at ERIC Clearings 
houses and is used to Index documents , projects, reports and journal articles 
in the ERIC sys'tem. ; By using the Thesaurus one can identify other key research 
terms (descriptors ) listed under the original search terras^ that is, one can 
select synonyms, broader terms, narrower terms and related terms to expand one's 
search of the monthly issues of RIE, the Annual Indexes and other ERIC reference 
tools, i.e.. Historical Collection, Selected Dotuments in Higher Education, etc. 

ERIC furnishes copies of all types of educational documents at nominal 
cost. The availability of material is very high as the abstracts of the articles 
In RIE. From reading these abstracts one can determine whether the full text 
would be useful. The articles may then be easily obtained by ordering micro^ 
flche or hard copy from ERIC Ocnument Reproduction Service or by checkini; the 
availability in the microfiche library via ERIC Educational Documents Index. 
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le) EDUCATION INDEX Uuly 1969 - June 1970) 

The Education Index provides a cumulated author subject Index to a 
selected list of educational periodicals, proceedings and yearbooks in the 
English language. Ic also includes bulletins » monographs nnd pamphlets 
printed by the U.S. Government. The subject areas indexed include: admin- 
istration; preschool, elementary, secondary, higher and adult education; 
teacher education; counselling and guidance; curriculum and curriculum 
materials. The journals surveyed in this Index include hard and soft data 
journals as well as specialized and general journals. The Education Index 
hae a modest claim to international coverage^ since it includes a number 
of Canadian journals, American journals, some half dozen British journals 
and some Unesco publication. A comprehensive classification system with 
highly specific subject headings allows one to concentrate^on specific topics. 

17) EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION ABSTRACTS (Vol, 5, 1970) 

These abstracts survey approximately 100 magazines^ in^the^ area of 
educational administration. In the Table of Contents four general Area 
Ij^adings 'arc listed with some' sub-division. A subject index is provided 
In a separate book which is prepared by the ERIC Clearing house on Educational 
Administration. It is compiled to provide subscribers to Educational Admin- 
istration Abstracts with a useful reference tool to identify and use the 
jburnaTa^^ in Vol. 1-4. The list of terms used ih^ the subject index 
are Caken from the Thesaurus of ERIC Descriptors which lists all the terms 
that have been developed from the indexing of research reports, projects and 
other docum/snts processed by ERIC. Such specific classification helps a user 
zero in on a particular topic. The availability of the material is high as 
the abstracts are there for general survey and the magazines are easily 
available in the library* 

18) ENCYCLOPEDIA OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH (Copyright 1969) 

This encyclopedia is designed to provide a convenient source of information 
about moat of the important aspects of education. Thz research- is broadly 
conceived to include all kinds of contributions to educational knowledge, not 
simply those resulting from experimental studies.- Thus lists of references 
may Include articles presenting analyses of educational problems , critiques of 
educational practices and reports of practical experience, along with experi- 
mental studies* An overwhelming American content may present difficulty in 
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use, especially in Cerminoiogy. No magazines are surveyed by Che EER, rather, 
articles on various topics are provided by authors or invesLigators iw the 
field of education. Thus, the availability of the material Is high as the 
articles are right there along with rcferencea. A Table of Content Areas 
ia provided followed by a less general table of articles on each content area. 
Author/article, article/author indexes are provided as well. In the middle of 
the book the subject index appears. The classification is quite apecific 
(minute sub-divisions) and one can get close to particular topics. 
19) EXCEPTIONAL CHILD EDUCATION ABSTRACTS (Vol. 1, 1969-70) 

These abstracts are a product of CEC Information Centre (CEC ERIC Clearing 
house) published by the Council for Exceptional Chilaren, NEA, CEC Information 
Centre was established at Council for Exceptional Children to serve as a com- 
prehensive source of information on research, instructional materials, programs, 
administration, teacher education, methods and curriculum for the field of 
apecial education. Abstracts stored on computer file of CEC Information Centre 
are indexed and published in ECEA. Vol. 1 contains the first 500 abstracts 
placed on file. Future issues will carry abstracts as they are fTor.cssed. The 
.'entre began acquiring, abstracting and indexing documents in 1967, Significant 
l^.terature published 8inc2 1962 related to education of the handicapped, 
and gifted was obtained. There is no arrangement or classification of abstract, 
it is necessary to consult the subject index to identify abstracts on particular 
subjects. By comparing abstract numbers'^ entered under several index terms it 
is poasible to .arch for very specific infonnation. Subject indexes In ECEA 
are cumulative, thus by using the most recent index the user can survey all 
previous volumes of ECEA. The classification in the subject index is not very 
specific at all, for example. Learning Disabilities in thi index lists many 
page numbers under the topic, but there is no form of delineation as to the 
type of learning disability. Availability of the material is high in respect 
to the abstrdv^s themselves, but average in terms of the documents used. One 
can purchase docu:.^nts in microfiche or hard copy from ERIC Document Repro- 
duction Service. 
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20) HEALTH EDUCATION ABSTRACTS (Vol. 1» No. A» Spring 1968) 

The purpose of these abstracts Is to scsrvc as a means of cotnniLinlcac ing 
the increasing wealth of significant research basic to health education 
practice. These abstracts survey a wide field of Journals In the area of 
Psychologyt S ence, Medicine, etc. Many hard data magazines are included 
in the survey. The material Is above average in availability as the magazines 
are well known and found in most libraries. The classification is very general 
and not effective for efficient perusal of Information about specific subjects. 
Tnese abstracts h;=:ve little relevance to the area of learning although they 
would be of slight benciflt Co teaching. 

21) LLBA: LAXGJAGE AND LANGUAGE BEHAVIOUR ABSTRACTS (Vol. A, 1970) 

These abstracts provide rapid, comprehensive and selective access to 
literature In language ai»d language behaviour - whatever the disciplinary 
focus, country of origin, or language in which it Is written. Almost 1,000 
journals in sone 25 languages are screened. The articles are scholarly In 
nature. A Table of Contents lists 25 disciplines, 11 of which govern 
Psychology, Educational Psychology and Special Education. The classification 
system is very general and one roust look through all the abstracts under a 
discipline to ascertain its pertinence to his topic. No subject Index Is 
provided. The availability of the material is above average although many 
foreign journals are surveyed. 

22) LANCUAGE-TKACHINC ABSTRACTS (Vol. 1-2, 1968-69) 

These abstracts survey the field of language teaching and learning. The 
particular volume looked at had no index or Table of Contents. Volume 3, 
No. 1 (Abstracts 1-91, January 1970) did have a Table of Contents which was 
divided into three areas: Language and Linguistics, Studies of particular 
Languages and Language Learning and Teaching. There Is a bibliographical 
Supplement at the end of the abstracts which contains a list of annotated 
books which are additional to those listed in A Language-Teaching Sibllogr^iphy . 
Author and subject indexcf; to each volume are separated and found at the back 
of each volume. The subject index is very general and small. There is a list 
of periodicals after the bibliographic jpp, in Vol. 3, but not In Vol. 1-2. 
The material is below avera^,s in availability with many foreign language articles 
surveyed. 
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23) MENTAL HEALTH BOOK REVIEW INDEX (Vol. 1-12, 1956-^7) . 

This is an annual list of books selected and reviewed by specialists and 
organized as a bibliography by librarians. This index aims at a synthesis of 
the significant monographic literature in the behavioural science. The list 
of books is b«sed on an unpublished cumulative file of references appearing in 
250 journals in the English language, relating to Behavioural Sciences and the 
field of mental health. Approximately one-third of the journals originate 
outside the v/s^ The fields represented by the index include parts of the 
biomedical and social sciences and the humanities with a concentration in the 
psychological sciences. Individual books range in scope, from the study of 
an entire discipline to that of a particular problem; in presentation, from 
technical to general in treatment. Each annual issue of the Index lists about 
300 books with references to three or more reviews, at least one of the reviews 
cited is from a journal in the psychological sciences. A cumulative author- 
title index is provided as well as an author and journal index. The classifi- 
cation system is not specific enough as books are listed chiefly by author and . 
nbt subject. The availability of the material is above average as many well 
known journals are surveyed. 

2A) MENTAL RETARDATION ABSTRACTS (Vol. 8, No. 1, Jan-Mar 1971) 

The Mental Retardation Abstracts are a specialized information service 
designed to assist the Division of Mental Retardation, Rehabilitation Services 
Administration in meeting its obligation to plan, direct and coordinate a com- 
prehensive nation-wide program for those with mental retardation and related 
handicaps. These abstracts meef. the needs of investigators and other workers 
in the field of mental retardation for information "about new developments and 
research results. Approximately 50 magazines in the area of Psychology, Science 
and Medicine, and Education relating to mental retardation are surveyed. The 
magazines arc highly available as well. Reprints Can be obtained by writing 
to the authors. A general table of contents is provided followed by a specific 
subject index. An author index is found at the back. TV.^se abstracts ere of 
very slight benefit in the area of Teaching and Learning, 
25) PSYCHOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS (Vol. AA, No. 1-A) 

These abstracts furnish non-evaluative summaries of the world's literature 
in psychology and related disciplines. Approximately 500 magazines in the above- 
mentioned area are surveyed. These magazines are quite scholarly in nature and 



international In coverage. The availability of material Is quite high ewezi 
though there are a number of foreign magazines and articles. The classification 
system Is quite specific. The Table of Contents provided Is more detailed than 
mo3Z» and the subl^sct index allows one to get quite close to a particular trplc. 
Cross ref ' -ences occur often and It is wise to think of a number of descriptors 
L"^ reach a topici Annual alphabetical author and subject Indexes are provided, 
which Include abstracts from non-American literature. A large area Is devoted 
to Teaching, Learning and Education. 

26) READER'S GUIDE TO PERIODICAL LITERATURE (Vol. 30»Mar. 1970-Feb. 1071) 

This Is a cumulative author subject Index to periodicals of general Interest 
published In the U.S. The selection of periodicals for Indexing Is accomplished 
by subscriber vote. Authors and subjects are arranged In one alphabet » as veil 
as titles. Approximately 170 magazines of layman Interest reading type, e.g., 
Mc Calls , Mechanics Illustrated^ etc., are surveyed. The availability of material 
is high. The classification system is more specific than usual. The inforzition 
provided by this source would only be of slight benefit to the area of Teaching 

r ■ 

and Learning (see the Canadian Periodical Index t No< 6) . 

27) SOCIOLOGY OF EDUCATION ABSTRACTS 

Abstracts relevant articles from 270 selected Journals (many of them 
foreign) and books published by 320 publishers In the world. These abstracts 
cover the following subjects: all areas of sociological sciences and education; 
education and vocational guidance; education of the culturally dlsadvantagei ; 
industrial training; education In developing countries; organization and admin- 
istration of education; educational planning; methods research; and higher 
education. The classification system is not too specific as no subject InccX 
Is provided. However, an Education Study Areas, Index allows one to come clcse 
to certain sub~ topics. The Study Area Index Is too small though, and there is 
no relationship between areas. The material Is above average In' aval lab Hi ry 
with journals In Psychology, Sociology, Education, Science and Medicine. Mxny 
of these can be obtained from the library. 



28) STATE EDUCATION JOURNAL INDEX (Vol. 7-87n969-71) 

This ia an annotated index of state education journals surveying the broad 
field of education. Approximately. 30 educational publications In the U.S. ar? 
used by this lndex« Classification of subjects Is not too general; alphabetical 
sub-dlvlslons occur. However, one must think of more than one descriptor to get 
Information on any one topic. Some cross--ref erenclng does occur. The avail- 
ability of material Is quite low (only American content) and no Indication was 

provided as to how articles may be obtained. Very feu of the publications would 

/ . • ■ 

be held by our libraries. 

29) SUBJECT IKDEX TO CHILUKEN'S MAGAZINES (Vol. 21-22, 1969-70) 

This Index surveys approximately 55 children's magazines In all areas of 
interest to children. Further discussion will not occur as' it is of no rcle- 
vancc to the area of Teaching and Learning in Institutions of Higher Education. 

30) TECHNICAL EDUCATION ABSTRACTS (Vol. 10, 1969/0) 

These abstracts provide a service for all those Inside and outside the 
•public education system concerned with science, technical and further education 
Including education and training for indubtry and commerce at all levels. Tni. 
abstracts are drawn from both periodicals and separately published works. Each 
issue (with about 120 abstracts) has a subject and author indcx» with the last 
issue having a cumulative index. The Table of Contents or subject index Is not 
too general, but one cannot reach close , to a specific tcpic. A list of (.crtiod- 
icals abstracted is not provided so availability of matorifil is difficult co 
ascertain and only by looking at listings under the subject Index could this he 
done. Specific technical and cducrnional journals were found and their avail- 
ability would probably be average or slightly less than average. 

31) ULRICH'S INTERNATIONAL PERIODICALS DIRECTOR? (Vol. 1, 1971-72) 

This is a classified guide to current periodicals, foreign and domestic 
In the field of Literature, Science, Agriculture, Education, Medicine, Psychology 
and Technology* The journals vary in scope from scholarly to general interest. 
The Main Text of the Directory consists of entries for about 50,000 current 
periodicals alphabetically arranged under 223 main subject headings and &ub-^ 
headings. There is an index to new periodicals that have started and an Index 
of those that have ceased publication recently, this directory is helpful in 
providing an Investigator with a magazine that covers a specific area, 
Education Equipmen t. The index contains a Key to Subjects which allows cnc to 
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locate specific sub-topics and then find journals that de*Tl with them. Avail- 
ability of material is above average alr.hough it is international in scope. 
32) A WORLD BIBI.IOGRAPHV OF BIBLIOGRAPHIES (T. Desterman) 

Besterman has provided a bibliography of bibliographies of books, pamphlets, 
periodicals and every kind of type set and 'near print' matter (e.g. , manuscripts , 
letters, documents, deeds, etc.) which Is international^in sccpe. Entries are 
Dade under quite specific I.-^adings; where general headings occur, general bilj^io- 
graphics are provided. Entries are arranged by subjects v/ith an author index 
following. Collective headings are used to save repetition, as well as much 
cross-referencing, A separate subject index (Vol. V) to four other volumes is 
provided. This particular volume (Vol. V) does nqt have much on Teaching and 
Learning or Education, but Volume II has quite a large section on Education. 
This work surveys a wide- sccoe of subjects in the area of Education, Medicine,. 
Science, Technology, Psychology, etc. The material is below average in avail- 
ability as many articles and bibliographies are foreign* The bibliography is 
only as recent as 1963 and its relevance to the area of Teaching and Learning 
epecif Icall'y is not great. 
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1. The indexes and abstracts with little or no relevance to the area of 
Teaching and Learning In I.H^E. are: 

Canadian Periodical Ind^x 

Exceptional Child Education Abstracts 

Mental Retardation Abstracts 

Readers' Guide to Periodical Literature 

Subject Index to Children's Magazine 

Child Development Abstracts and bibliography 

2. The abstracts and indexes with only slight use to thie area of Teaching 
and Learning in Instituiions of Higher Education are: 

Educational Administration Abstracts 

Mental Health Book Review Index 

College Student Personnel Abstracts 

Current Contents: Education 

Ulrich's International Periodicals Directory 

Bibliography Index 

These arc only slightly relevant because of limitations *rs scope (topics 
Indexed), type of material indexed (general interest magazines, books 
onlyf etc.)* and the existence of tine consuming classification systems . ^ 

3. The indexes and abstracts which provide an investigator with an average 
topic scope, good availability of material, a somewhat spe /.Tic classi- 
fication scheme for more than surface investigation in the area of 
Teaching and Learning are: 

Australian Education Index 
British Education Index 
Canadian Education Index 
Dissertations Abstracts International 
Encyclopedia of Educational Research 
f Sociology of Education Abstracts 

A» Indcxe^ and abstracts of limited use to the area of Teaching and Learning 
are: 

Education Abstracts 

Bcstcrman*s World Bibliography of Bibliographies 

as the former ceased publication in 1964 and the latter covers 
material up to 1963 only. 

5. The indexes and abstracts with limited but specific use in special 
areas of Teaching and Learning jire: 

Business Education Index 

CIRF 

DSH 

Health Education Abstracts 

LLBA: l.anguage. & Language Behaviour Abstracts 
Language Teaching Abstracts 
Technical Education Abstracts 

6. The indexes and abstracts for in depth searches in the area of Teaching 
and Learning provided by comprehensive, detailed classification syster.sr 
vide topic and sub-topic diversity, scholarly, ^hard-data, research- 
oriented, highly .available periodicals and documents are: 

CUE 
ERIC 

Education Index 
Psychological Abstracts 
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In an era of radical change such as tha present, no approach is 
more impractical than one which takes the present arrangeaaents and 
practices as giveu, asking only, '^Hov can ve do vhat va are nov doing 
more effectively?" or "How can we bring the worst institutions up to 
Khe level of the best?** These questions need to be asked, to be sure; 
but one must also realize that the beat aay not good enough and nay, 
in any case, already hz changing. 

Charles Silberaan, Crisis in 
the Cli;;;sroom , 1970, p. 4 



Introduction 



The probicas with hlgh<sr education, as ve see it, is that many of 
our studeatu dteec to be slipping through their years at the university 
untouched by their ccursework. We observe ourselves and our colleagues 
lecturing and grading; we observe our students responding in a variety 
of what we believe are non-learning orientations. Wliat concerns us the 
most is that both groups^ students and professors^ seem to be colluding 
to Ignore the question "is anybody learning anything?** 

Tlkese impressions are supported by studies of student behavior 
in the collesc ( lassroom. Througli the use of int erviews * questionnaires » 
and observations of class rooo behavior » Ringwald et« al« (1971) 
identified elgiit distinct types of student characteristics. 
Descriptions cf the students in each type are presented In lable 1. 

At best we might say that the students in types 3, 4» and S, 
uere 24Z« are involved in intellectual quest. The ethers seem to be 
TQore Involved in pleasing the instructor ^ in gaining social acceptance » 
in striking out at the ins true tor » or they are not Involved at all. 

TABLE 1 

TYPES OP SrUDEKT BEHAVIOUR AKD ATTITUDES 



1. Compliant 



Htmber of Students 
12 (S men; 7 voaen) 



2. Anxious-depcadent 28 (12 men; 16 vos^en) 



3. Discouraged workers 4 (3 nen; 1 woman) 



Characteristics 

Trusting of authorities; 
willing to gc along with what 
teacher wants; focus ou under- 
standing material rather than 
criticizing it or formulating 
own ideas » 

Very dependent on vhrat authorities 
think of them; doubtful of ovn 
intellectural competence; 
anxious about exams and graden. 

Intelligent; hardworking;; 
intellectually involved: 
chronically depressed; 
personally distant. 
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4* Independent students 12 (9 men; 3 women) Sc;i-conf Ident; interested; 

Involved; identify with 
teacher; see teacher as 
colleague; older thun average* 

5* Heroes 10 (10 nen; no vooen) Intelligent; creative; Involved; 

resentful of authorities; 
adbivalent toward teacher; 
erractic in perforoance. 

6. Snipers 10 (7 sen; 3 i^aen) Rebellious; defensive; less 

creative than students in 
Type 5; un involved and indif- 
ferent toward class; stress 
fact they were required In some 
way to take the course* 

7. Actentlon-seekers 11 (5 men; 6 women) Social, rather than Intellectual, 

orientation; want to be liked 
and get good grades* 

8. Silent students 20 (6 nen; 12 women) Speak in class only when sure 

teacher will approve ; feel 
helpless and vulnerable in 
relation to teacher* 

Prom Ringwaldt Mann, Roseweln» and McKeachie (1971» p. 47). 

Preliminary results (Appendix A) from a study of student attitudes 
and behaviors do^e by the preaenc authors at the University of Alberta 
indicate that while many students claim that learning is their primary goal, 
there seems to be little learning going on. As exaoples, few Indicate 
interest in their subjects, few claim they work to their capacity, many 
admit they are bored by lectures ^ few claim to remember the subject matter 
after the exam, many admit to following the "cram" pattern of study, few 
have confidence that their courses are relevant or that exams are good 
Indicators of learning. While admitting this, most indicate that it is 
important to tell the professor what he wants to hear and to show interest 
in the course* . Few indicate that they would act or that they perceive 
channels through which they would act to change the situation* Kost 
place the responsibility for structuring the learning situation on the 
professor. 

We do not claim to be the first to notice these problems or the 
first to wish to do something about them. Over the last four decades « 
Q there has been a uasslve amount of research concerned with the intact of 



various pedagocial styles on learning- Having conducted uii cxaniinntion 
of thifl research, Dubin and Taveggla (1968) have concluded: "Theae data 
demonstrate clearly and unequivocally that there I3 no Dsaaurable difference 
among truly distinctive methods of college instruction vhen evaluated by 
student performance on final examinations". 

It la our wish to continu': this line of Invea tigatlon, hopefully 
with more success than previous investigators. In the follaving pages, 
we describe an approach which we have developed to meet the %oal of 
invoking a significant, y higher number of students in the learning quest. 
In sectioE one, we briefly explort!: elements of the learning oituation 

Ich we consider to be important and have included in our proposed 
program- In section two, we integrate these ideas to build a progr.am 
which we believe will re-engage many otudents in the learning quest 
and which we propose to implement in the school year beginning Septembe* 
1972, In section three, we expand variables. Wc first explore the procesB 
through which negative attitudes about the learning oituation have developed. 
Then 'we explore the factors which operate in the educational system to 
reinforce those negative attitudes and the met " through which they can be 
changed. In section four, wc describe a methooology which attcirpts to 
iftsasure the imract of this program on student attitudes and behavior. 

I . An Explanation of Factcrr. Which Promote rfotlvr^trd T^ ^i^rninr]^ 

Although there has been a goo(^ deal of reoearch nctivicy ii higher 
education, it is our impression that cost hsa focusr.d on xihat. vlil 
define as structural variables, ns e^c^nple^, the ef fleecy of lecture 
versus seminar, of large versus sirall cl*^3a oize. Wo have pointed out 
above that a massive review of this literature h^j deciron.iit rated that 
thiirc are no differences between the different structures &3 determined 
by their impact on perforroan-re on final examinationo . 

It is our belief that ^uch researcli, in dealing ralnly vrlth 
structural vari^^bles, ha.s overlooked a nt:aiber of other variables important 
to the learning process, namely, student attitudes, choice, iTvjtrumentation, 
relevancy, feedb^Jck, fonfluency, and identiflcaticn. Li^ch of these will 
^^ <!lscuased It turn. 
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(1) Attitudea 

It is our belief that the attitudes which students hold About 
learning are of primary Importance In determining whether lemming will 
or will not take place. Attltuaea about learning are developed over a 
long p»rlod of time and are relatively stable. We believe that they 
are little affected by short-run structural changes which impinge on 
the student late In his educational ccreer. 

In appendix A, we present preliminary data that the attitudes 
studentp hold about learning are aostly negative aud that the behaviors 
they practice in the learning situation are not conducive to learning. 

In section III of this paper, we explore the processes through 
wuich negative attitudea about learning may have developed and nuggest 
that attitude change aa well as structural change is necessary if changes 
in learning behaviors are to occur. 

If our hypothesis is valid, that structural change must b^ 
accosBpanied by attitude change, then we iiave provided an explanation 
for the failure of structural Intervencions to make an lapact on learning. 

As a demonstration of this hypothesis that attitudes mediate against 
the learning Impact of structural variables, conaldtr again the varioui^ 
behavioral responses of sru^>ent8 in the Rlngwald et. al. study. The 
compliant student (type 1) is characterised as tr^^xting of authoiltles» 
aa willing to* go along with what the teacher wants, and as focused on 
understanding material rather than criticizing It or formulating his own 
Ideas. 

We are suggesting, first, tha« the complaint students' behaviors 
4re reflective of his attitudes (e.g.> throughout his educational experience, 
he has been positively reinforced for following the lead of the classroom 
authority) and, second, that short-run structural changes are not going 
to affect these attitudes to any great degree. He will be trusing, willing 
to go along, MTXf^ uncritical whether he is in a large ir small class, in 
lecture or seminar format » (Wo acknowledge that a seminar format, an an 
example, may have characteristics leading to changes in these behaviors, 
but stress that for one class of several over the ah.ort-run change is 
not likely). The sa^ argument may be advanced for each of the student 
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Thu»> it ifl our belief that attitude chang® soot accompawy 
r*:ructural change if changes in learning bahavior ar<i to occur. 
The proposed program hae as one of it3 Eain deaign features the 
elimination of factors vhich have led to the dcv€iopment of 
Attitudes which mediate against learning end the development 
of attitudes which aacdiete aglMt learning and the development 
of oechanlsme which allow for the changing of ^liCTt attitude** 

(2) Choice 

In section III, we argue through a dissonance theory approach 
that the forced nature of the educational proceae haa created 
9Axxy of the dysfunctional learning orientations that atxidents 
hold. If our theoretical analysis la correct thttn nry program 
which attempts to encourage the student to entsr In the quest 
for education must reoove tho elements of forc«i. We balieve 
it la debii&ble as well as important that the otudent choose 
freely his learning goals from ag complete an understanding of 
th4 c'ducAtional process aa possible. 

(3) Ins t rumen ta t ion 

It is our view that other educational Innovations which have 
simply turned coureo end grading control over to the students 
have failed because they fail to prepare the student adequately 
for the new learning environment • 

The students in such a circudtonce a.> being Q^r^^n the free 
choice to participate in tho educate o;il ey>5ti«ncc and the 
opportumlty for involveniant in the desi^^n of their learning 
experi^snce, both isiportcnt conpoaenta of t>e present proposal, 
but they are also being asked to do a varleC^y of other complex 
axKl difficult: tasks, specifically: 

1) To deal with the raotlonal ehock of ftovlng into a system 
of learning completely unlike their prior experience. 
11) To build and maintain a complen learning organization 

composed of members with a variety o2 needs and attitudes* 
iii) To accoB?liiiih a l©arning task (e.g., the currlcul^im) 
iv) To move through behavioral as veil as attltudiual changes. 

ERLC 
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We would argue that the abilities to acccrjipliBh taslui 
one through three are probably most characteriscic of 
the student of Type 4 in the Rlngwald study and thus the 
students of other types are forced either to change their 
attitudes end bchwiors quichly or to fail. 
It is our belief that a quick changeover in structure without 
proper pieparatlon asks the student to do too much in too many 
areas, all at once. are not surprised to her.r that some of 

these programs ha''e ended in confusion, frustrati'^n, and an 
unwillingness on the part of the participants to continue. 

It is our hypothesis that a progran can be developed which 
allows the learner to approach these tasks in suwceasive approx-- 
liaatlon: . Thus » Che program to be described has several phases, 
the first of which includes training experiences oriented to 
preparing the student for the major changeover which occurs in 
the second phase. 

(A) Relevancy 

Situational relevancy of the material to be learned la a 
variable not dealt with in the research reviewed. It is the 
belief of the present authors that the Irarning proccas la 
enhanced if the skills and knowledge to be learned are acquired 
In attuations like those in vhich they are to be used. For a 
discussion of situationAlly relevant learning the reader is 
referred to Watson (1961) > 

One author of the present proposal hao developed a paper on 
the application of the concept n[: situatioaal relevancy to the 
teaching of orp.anizaticn behavior (Miles, et. al. » 1970). 
In thia soproach, large scale organlxations are Glmulatcd 
through a variety of techniques, and - students members are 
asked to validate course constructs in the situation which they 
are eiqperiencing directly. This approach is similar to that of 
the physical sciences where 'Uudentji are regularly required to move 
rom the classroom to the laboratory so that they may validate 
^ courae constructs through controlled expcrijeentD - A part of the 

ERIC 
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proposed prograa t the development of BituaticnAily relevant 
learning for aa aatiy Df the fi»5bject areaa as possible. 

(5) Foedback 

An observation of present clasaroota practice la that ll?:tle 
is dona to promote the developinent of feedback about tim 
leartkiDg proceas. We amphasize that fea^^Sack is usef*jl to 
the desl^er of '^he course aa well aa to the learner* Feed« 
back vhlch la evaluative or "grade-^oriented* tanda to surprae* 
other kinds of vital Infomation (eg* » direct etateaanta aa 
to whether the student feels he is underatanding the material 
often coaea too late to allow for chaugea in the learning 
design. A part of the proposed prograa will be a aot of 
davelopaental activities proMting the open flov of Infonaa- 
tlooal feedback between prograa designers and prograa partlci- 
paneo. 

(6) Confluency 

Confluent education Is the ten for the integration or flovlng 
together of the affective and cognitive elamenta in ladlvidual 
and group learning. 

As an example of how the cognitive and alTcaive dimensions 
Cic be related, the diagram below demonstrates one way in which 
ihc approach of confluent education can be applied io the study 
of Columbus s discovery of America. (Taten from Brown, 1971) 

CocwtTtvE Amcwi 

(Sobjcct conUM) (Efootional coAtcnt) 

fTMAACKT A»tnucr AsmucT sraxioKr 

cooKmvt cof^NTTivf AFftcrnri Armrnw 

CeKimbos vis- Be^nninf oi Wh«t maket Wh«t hAvn 1 

tof eha N<w tbc "Modern mea ttek the d«c.7v^red 

Worid ia 1492. hit," ut^amvn? aboat myadf? 

Hitaonr b snan'i eadcavon. What ia In all men tt ia mm. 

I I 



WTiai I iMoovei' aboot myicif it wiut omIm hltfanr. 
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It the hypothesis of Brcvn and hi« colleASU^^ "chAt such 
an Integration of cognitive and affective elei&enta will lead 
to the personal Involvement of the learner and» aa a cooaequence^ 
there will be a change in the learners behavior*** 

While there is a lack of concrete evidence at this tlve aa to 

the efficacy of a confluent approach, Broim and his aaaodatea 

have presented anecdotal evidences of success in their reports i 

to the Ford Foundation on Confluent Education. 

In addition to the argument presented by Brcvn, It la the belief 

of the present authors that this approach vlll bring about a 

nuober of important things, nanely, a tendency to reduce the ' 

role barriers between professor and student, the enhanceaent 

of the learning experience in that Vh^, students are able to 

move beyond emotional learning blocks^ and the Isprovemant of 

the motivational situation in that the material becomes more 

interesting and thus motivation to pai:ticlpate is iiiicreasedv 

(7) Identification 

The typical college professor plays a role vhich la experienced 

i 

by the student as distant and lacking warmth. There is little 
social interchange in the claseroom and aocial interaction 
out of the classroom is nearly taboo. Accompanying this» 
stuiients have described themselves ao different than their 
professors in an attitude questionnaire administered by the 
authors . 

The work of Bandura and hid aosoclaten deeoostrates that 
many coa^onenta of the child 'o behavioral repertoire, includ*- 
ing the acquisition of incidental behavior, are assimilated 
or absorved by means of observational lear7.\ing and imitation. 
CHusaen, 1957) Demonstrating the xelatlonship betvoen a 
warm role rapdel and the degree of identification, Musscn 
has shown that boys who tfere mote highly identified with 
their fathers had warmer and more easy going relatlonahipa 
with them. 

It is our expectation that the atudento will more likely 
Identify with the teaching ataff in the proposed program 
Q since the staff will be expreesing feftlinga op^dy and social 

aERIC- . 
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interaction vlll be Increased. Thus, we expect the students to aafluxae the 
staff values more readily than in other circumstaacca , e*g-» the value 
that learning is interesting and fulfilling. In addition, the staff 
tsedbers plan to deliberately act as models in the learning situatloo. 
When one of the staff is working with the students at least one other 
will act as a learner (and in most cases will be a learner Lr^ that the 
staff is an interdisciplinary group) and will model feedback and active 
learning roles . 

II* THE PROPOSED PROGRAM 

The prograa will ba a special, one -year progran .for «J*c J^ad 
year Faculty of Business Administration and Coismerce etud^^otfi. M 
inter-diflciplinary group of professors, representing ouch dix^^vm 
business fields as accounting, economics, quantitative methods, omd 
behavioral science, will be responsible for all but one of the second 
year courses of these students* There will be approximately 60 students 
(25**35Z of the second year student population) in the program. 

In its present planning stage* the program consists of two 
stages, possibly with so&e overlap between the two. One ^&aJor focus 
of the first stage is the provision for the transition to the second 
stage. Another important focus is the provision of mechanisms to 
instigate change of the anti^leaming attitudes which we believe have 
carried over from prior experiences. 

The second stage is characterised mainly by the fact that it 
Is the release point, the tine when the problems of developing a learning 
r>ommunity are turned over to the students with the professors serving as 
member-consultants. It is also the time in which factors are eliminated 
%fhich, according to our analysis, havn led to the anti-learning attitudes 
on the part of the students. Each of these stages is described in detail 
below* Refer to figure one for an outline of these points. 

THE FIRST STAGE 

The iMjor purposes of the first stage are to provide for 
the transition to the second stage and to provide mechanisms through 
which ant 1-lrarning attitudes can be changed. 

ERLC 
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We have argued that the traasltion to a new environxaent can ba 
laadfi easier by success iveiy approxiiaating th(& condltlona that will prevail 
in the new environment. The first stage consita of several approxiiaating 
steps. 

The first will be to provide a cognitive structure about huaan 
behavior and learning which will provide the student with a framework 
'farlth which he can understand his experience. 

The second will be to develop organization skills such as 
team building which will be useful in the second stage when the students 
are faced with the task of building their own learning organization. 

The third will be a series of simulations which will approximate 
the final situation in Important acpects« For example, the emotional 
impact of change can be simulated by turning class control over to the 
students for a short time early in the first stage« Similarly » team 
simulations and negotiation simulations can be conducted to demonstrate 
and build kinds of skills needed in the second stage. 

The fourth will be the development of a feedback system which 
should carry over to the second phase* Both interpersonal communication 
skills and generalized data-gathering and analyzing ^Jkilla will be taught. 

In addition to providing for the translation to the second stage, 
the first stage will include mechanlsma througih which antl^-learnlng 
attitudes can be changed* These mechanisms cr^nsist i'irst of a series of 
activities de&lgned to surface attitudes about learning and school and 
second the building of an envlroniaent in whi}:h the ritudent» if he so 
chooses » can change his attitudes and behaviors. 

The Bn;:facing techniques will Include activities such as evaluating 
student behavior utilizing the McKeachlc Typeology^ responding directly 
to the student attitude questionnaire developed by the authors and 
analyzing of luterpreting the data. The underlying assumption of such 
activities i(h that through analyzing the system of education at the university 
and observing 2..nd analyzing the meaning of student behavior, the student 
will become a^i^rre of some of the attitudes they hold about the learning 
situation and thus be able to choose whether to retain or change these 
attitudes. 

The environment in which students can practice changed behaviors 
will occur in both stagea X and XI* The essential aspects of en environment 
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conducive to practicing changed behaviors are the removal of agents 
which reinforce old behaviors (e,g,*s, the evaluative aspects of the 
learning situation vill diminish in that there will be increased freedom 
of choice in the level of intensity of pursuing the subject matter and 
increased involvement in choosing the learning design; peer reinforceaienc 
of negative attitudes will probably be diiuinished with the breaking of 
role barriers between professors and students and with the opening of 
channels of conanunication, especially in the affective area) and the 
incloaion of agento which reinforce changes and experimentation (as an 
exaniple, through Identif icat ion with professors and imitation of modeled 
behaviors) • 
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THE SECOND STAGE 

At Bome point in the prograia* the decision will be made to •hift 
from the first to the second stage. Thi« will occur vhen it Is ftlt 
that the obJft;Ctlv«9 of the first »t«ge have been rcAUcnably wet. 

The desiro of the second stage in toB<?d on the ohjectiT* of 
removing factors, which According to our anftlysiu, have led to anti-- 
learning attitades on the part of the students and on tvo 
learning premises: (1) that sicuationally relevant learning 
situations tnaxlmire the motivation to learn and enhance; and (2) that 
confluent situations (the aarging of rational and emotional aspect* of 
learning) minimise blocks to learning and maxiaize motivation. 

In addition, the second stage is characterited by the carry over 
of processes that were begun in the first stage, naoiely: a variety of 
feedback Mchanisms, and the utilization of skilla acquirteid in the firat 
stage, continuation of role inodalling by the participant professors, 
and the continuation of the instrumantation, !^lth an emphasis on 
preparing the student for participation In the normal program, third year. 

Tha principal factor which ia reoovad In the second atago of the 

progras is the eleaent of force. We have explained our key hypothesis that 

the forced nature of school has led students to hold negative attitudes 

toward school and learning and ':hat only by recoving the force can 

expect the student to devote ^Jor portions of his energies to tha 

educational process. Thelen has further elaborated this point: 

The schools "socialize" children, shaping then into the role of 
organiiatlon man and student. But the schools do not "educate" 
children because the process of education is n quest, voluntarily 
entered into, after meaning, and th'irc is nothing voluntary about 
participation in most claserootsis. (Thelen, ). 

Thi5 distinction between the student socializf^c" to endure school 

and the student who chooses to be involved in an cducationcl experience is 

essential to the understanding of our proposed progran. The element of force 

will be removed as much as possible by allowing the students to select 

their areas of study, the amount of titae to be devoted to learning, and the 

method of learning. We also plan to offer pass-fail grade options. 
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It would be naive > however, to asstme that the alisnent of external 
- orce cen hz entirely removed. Our aturfenta will atill feal external 
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pressures to get their degr^ic. In addition, aincc they nuflt re-«nter 
the normal curriculum at the end of our prgram^ they will feel forced 
to master enought of the courae s^terial necessary for them to succeed 
in later courses. We cannot remove these elements of force, but we can 
lessen the degree and rer»ove those clementa that relate to the coanner 
in which this material is mastered and to the degree of Involvement 
demanded of the etudent. 

Situational relevancy will be developed through problem- 
orientations , simulations, and experiential learning. 

The problem-orientation of the second stage will come from the 
fact that the students arc faced with two tasks if they choose to 
continue to learn in the program. The first is the problem of building 
and maintaining a learning community and the second is the problem 
of reentering the normal bujinciS curriculum in the third year. This 
problem focus will make thin'tlng and problem-solving skills relevant and 
will provide an organization {the experience of the learning coeimunlty 
Itself) in which such skills can be practised directly. 

In addition the organization experience will provide an 
environment in whcih sotzie of the tools and ekllls being of/ered by the 
member-professors can be utilized and tested directly. It 1« our 
expectation that experiential learuing, the opportunity to directly 
apply the concepts taught in the business school » will increase the 
relevance of these concepts, and thereby promote aore highly xnotivaced 
learning and better conceptualization of these tools. A series 
of seminars for the participating professors will be designed to enable 
them to develop an experiential base for their respective disciplines. 

The second problem occurring in the second stage is the problem 
of re-entry. It is ourbelief that students who have experienced an 
environment more conducive to the learning process, at socne point in 
their career, will enter an organization which resembles the traditional 
educational system and which will tend to re-change new behaviore back to 
the old. Thus, we believe it is important to pose the re-entry problem 
and have designed the outside course to be tcken during the second term 
of the school year, (also during the second atage) for a prc'r.tice rc-ertry. 
This will offer the opportunity, if the stude^it cocnvmlty to wishes, to 
design and test a program for re-entry to the normal org^inlzation. Hope- 
fully > more effective coping styles can be chosen and practiced by the 
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etiidents at thl.^ ])oliii. 

Student Sa fcpMii arda and Research Activities 

The auchors are faced with the usual dilemma in washing to Jo 
meaningful research which will ultimately lead to better learning 
environnjenta tor future studens and wishing to provide the best learning 
environraent possible at this clmo for present students. A carefully 
controlled research design call for variation of one factor at a time 
and the random selection of st'identa for experimental and control 
coadi tlo:is . 

On the first point, we have yielded to the present students and 
have designed a program which we belicvp has a chance of surpassing 
that which presently exists. In doing so, we will not be able If 
successful, to determine which of the many factor's have led to success. 

On the later point, we wish to Include a random cross-sec tiori of 
all types of students. Obviously an all-volunteer group seriously impairs 
the researcher's ability to generalize. Further, ve are specifically 
Interested in whether our design will work better for all types of students 
aod not just those who self-select. 

On this point we have also yielded sonewhat co the rights of 
present students. We believe that students have the right to )ursue a 
"nornial" educational path if they so chcos*^. . We believe this even though 
we are convlnted mat orr program wiJl ultimately prove superior to the 
"noriaal" ones. 

We therefore plan to draw a random sranple of students, approxltaately 
tvice the size of our needs. Wc intend to offer these students a 50-50 
chance to participate in our program once we have described it to them. 
It is our expectation that a lar[;e percentage of those drawn will volunteer 
to participate. Of those who volunteer, we will then select the number we 
need in the program and utilize the others as controls. Since the 
chance to participate will come long before the program begins, we expect 
that any dissonance on the part of volunteers who were not choosen will 
-llisapate and that the "volunteer" control group will be legitlmace. In 
addition, wt will randomly select a second control group of students who 
were not offered a choice to participate. 
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In addition to not wishing to force students into the program, 
we do not wlbh to force students to remain :n tht program. Th« student 
who rhooses to drop ou* of the program will le tree to do so. ?ificause 
of the difficulties such students ?Jight fac; going b^ck. Into !:he regular 
program, the instructors in the program guarantee that such students vill 
be tutored Individually to whatever extent is recesaary to allow them to 
return to the regular program. We would like to point out that such 
individual attention is more than what students enrolled in the regular 
program customarily receive when they encounter difficulties. 
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II, A Diflsonance Tyieoi^ Approach to U^^ d^ rstandlna the Devclopmcmc 

of Negative Attitudes about Learaxnh' laplicatlonB for Curriculum 
Program Design 



D. Cullen Ph.D. 
R.V. Rasaiisaen Ph.D 

Faculty of Business Administration and Conmerce; University of 
Alberta. 

(Rough draft available upon requeat). 
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IV . Developmental Notes on a Methodology for Assessing the Por^osed 
Program 

Because the scope of our program is so wide, the ways of 
assessing it are also wide. In addition, there are two somewhat 
separate questions to be dealt with. One is the question of **\^hat 
happens to students in the program?" , the other is "I»Jhat happens to 
students after they return to the normal program?" Following are some 
of our ideas on ways in vjhich these questions might be answered. 

VJhat happens in the program ? 

Variables in the program . As mentioned in zhe description of 
the program, both faculty consultants anc students will be reporting 
observed behaviors, problems and so on as part of the feedback process. 
This data will provide us Kith the basis for creating an overall diary 
of what happened in the program, which will enable us to answer such 
questions as "At what point did students begin to move from a passive 
to active role in structuring the community", and "At what point did 
students begin to model their behavior after that of the faculty 
consultants?" 

Learning methods adopted . How will our students structure 
their learning experiences? Will they choose mainly lectures, mainly 
seminars, or both? Will they prefer group projects or individual 
work Will they choose to cover all courses at one time (i.e., in the 
same manner as the usual curriculum or sequentially? This data will be 
of obvious interest. 

Material learned . Apart from the question of how our students 
learn, what do they learn? We propose to test the students* knowledge 
of the second year material through the use of exams similar or identical 
to those given to students in the regular second year program. However, 
we wish to point out that scores on these exams will not necessarily be 
used for purposes of assigning grades unless the stuilents tiiemselves so 
choose . 
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The coonunity as a uholc v;ill be resnonslble for devising cottbads of 
assessing student performance. One sucli method may be exaras aet by 
faculty consultants > or by faculty members outside the program, '/hether 
or not exams arc used for purposes of assipning grades^ wp intend to 
collect this information for our own assessment of the program. 

Attitudinal chanrea . One of the major aspects of our prog.ram 
is attitudinal change, ^ie intend to assess this through a variety of 
measures. One will be a scale uhich we propose to develop on attitudes 
towards lcarnin3, professors, scliool and co on. In addition, we would 
like to collect inforjjation on students' attitudes toi^ards themselves 
and other people, th'^-fr author! tcrian beliefs, their creativity, and 
so on. Sucii measure*? will be collected at the be'^inn'^nf. 2nd end of 
the program, at,u perhaps at the point when the d\a)ii v tio^ ntn^^o one 
to fitagi^ two is being made. 

Measures taken during and Icmediate^y after the projrani, however, 
arc not sufficient for us to assess the proj;ra;?. One reason for this 
is the Hm^thome effect, and another is that v;e arc also interested in 
the long range effects of such a progran. Therefore we also intend to 
collect data on what happens to our 4:tadents after they return to tha 
tegular program in third and fourth year. 

W hat happens after the progr am? 

Grades. Because of their involvement x-iith the learning process, 
will our students earn higher grades? Or will they be less concerned 
with grades, and focus on learning for the sake of learning as lon^ as 
they mainlaln average grades? 

Attccpts to restruc ture third and fourta year courses. Once 
students are accustomed to taking res pons lb 1 11 ty for their otm learning 
experiences, hoif will they respond to courses in the normal program. 
If they are unhappy with th^ format in a given course, how will they 
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Student Attitudes About and Perceptions 
o£ t\io Utiivo.gglty Syatem 



The following report fx tnhcsn fro^ a queatlounalre stuiy 
conducted at the Univarsity of Albcrr:a. At tiiic point In tlnct the 
study io limited to iiadorcraduato studczta ir. the faculty of Btislness 
AdmlnlstraCion. Heabevs of al?. fmc ycnxo hav3 been randomly saapled 
and return rates average 2S% for the totnl a tudy (<^6 returns of 129 
questloanoireaa picked up froni c'cudent files). 

■ihc questioanaivc is actually the first step in a larger project » 
en cttASv^^i' to develop an inotrmcat vjhich acaa urea attitude change re- 
sulting: Irom' partic5.pation in the Expericaatai PrcigraiaV Hovever* since 
the premises upon uhich the Experimental Program is based (e.g. , that 
students are bored, apathetic/ dependent) have been questioned, it 
seeiaed appropriate to prccient 30:30 of tli.? prdijcinary findings. 

Brief Pointo about the Hethodolofr/ 

The qu:5£tionnalri.*-is a Llkert-^^^ six response 

possibilities of Stronrtly^ 

Slightly disagree , Moderately dicasrcn, end Strongly disagree. The 
Iteras were randcily ordc^ red. Fifty percent of the items vere randomly 
selected and worked c'jsacivc to the h^pctheaia (the^h^ 
that 8tudentf5 arc dependent; f bored ^ fj:m2d-*bfft etc) • Tifb qtmotion-* 
naires ver<*. then dovalopcd, the sacciid r airror of the first , that is , 
V the ncgative-ti?-tifie-t:ypoth;r3i^ 
<m the second end r.^>rlo ponltivo,--tc>-iho h7po^^^^ 

Other safesufirdc Af^alnot contirilurttica, of results vere also 
taken. Studeato who had been enrolled in ^7 of Dr. Haflcauas^^ 
classes vorc rurvfr^^cd separately or^i thoir f^.ata are not included in 
: .this: report.' . 

'In cddltlca, t;»?ent7 rcndcaly colccted students were asked to 
Judge the questiohnnlre in school system* 

In reaponcling to the cuebtion "this quo 
present educational synte^i' (or its no^ 
respondants do not perceive any bind oa the part of the K 

The results • 

^^^^^^ T^ 

selected by the author t;hidr anrc judged to be of interest to the faculty 
Only scales which obtained^ ^p^ students 
disagreed with a posicivc-tb*t^ they must heve 

- agreed with its neg^ 
the report; -T^ 

^-•ntrinsic to any^ 
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I. A meaningful -question to ask students is whetbcr iMrning Is 

important to them. The anstrcr for nany seems to be 'Vu"t Although 
a surprising nt^nber suggest that they are neither Interested In learning 
nor in their subjects* (Reaenber that there are probably strong moral 
imperatives dictating a positive response* 

A. When asked whether "Learning is as important as getting the 
degree*' 

36X Strongly Agree k (St A) 

32Z Moderately Agree (MA) 682 

IIZ Slightly Agree (SIA) „ Apree fA^ 

41 Slightly Disagree (SID) 15% . Agree \a; 

72 Moderately Disagree (OD) 22% Disagree (D) 

IIZ Strongly Disagree (StD) ICX 

B, When asked whether ''Students are interlested in their ^ 
subjects" 



3X 


SCA 




lOZ 


itA 


13% 


3ia: 


SIA 




24Z 


Sli) 


55% 


31Z 


;iD 




02 


StD 





A 44Z 



D 552 



II. Given that learning is important to nany stvidents, hof; well are 
they doing with the leBrnlng task? Several scales reveaii the .anatrer: 

HOT wt:u: 

A. Rcfenrrlng to iteo I.B, , note that only , 

13Z express moderate to strong agteement, wh«r. as 

31Z expriisfi mo^ijcat!* tc strong tS.isaETeeJTvUi: vith the atateasftat. 

B. When asked whether "students work to their full caj^aclty'** 
the overwhclning respmse is IW. 

OZ""-' StA ' 

iiz HA m 

7X SIA Am 

25Z Slj/ 32Z 



SOZ MD U 82Z 

.7z .;;:?ti> ■; m ■ ^ ; , 

C. \lhen asked yhether "students study the required amount of 
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time" 




4Z 


StA 




15% 


i!A ' 


19X 


yz 


SIA 




19% 


■;;VsurT-; 


26Z 


m 


■ ME'..:' 




i5Z 


SfJ 


55X 



AJ6Z. 
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Clearly, a lar^,c portion of the stuoents work neither to their 
full capacity nor Invest the required (their own estimate) mcunt of 
time In the leaminj;'; task* 

D. V/hen asked whether 'Stuoents are bored by lectures 

IS'xl 

29Z -'A 



252 SLA A 7n 

14X SIC 3iZ 

142 I ID . 

02 StD lAI 



When asked vjhether "Students reaieflsbcr what they have leameJ 
afte^ the exam 



42 


StA 




m 


:ih 


22X. 


i&i 






in 


SID 


29% 


32% 


irj 




132 


StU 


5QX 



One can conci froc^ tlmse responses that many students do not 
find their subjects (as tauf^ht) interesting, that D:any are not working 
even to the capacity they feel is required, that wnny are bored by the 
standard classroom format, and that ie\r are retaining ouch of v/hat they 
have learned. 

III. iTby ie there so little reaenbered (ref:-^ back to itexr. II. E)? 
Certainly boredom and lad; of Interest can acCi/u;*t for ouch of the 
answer, but the study pattern practiced by students is also revealing: 

A. Uhcn askeci whether "the study pattern oracticed by students 
is to study little between exams and to cram Just before the 



18Z StA 

46X ;iA 64^ 

lU SIA A 75:!: 

112 SID 22:; 

7% ID D 25 % 

7Z Stl' 14; 



Pev/ students^ tiien, practice ttie learninp natterna which learning 
theory and research predicts will yield the greatest dividends: To make 
consistent efforts in moving tcn^ards a learninp c^al. 

This study pattern oiay be caused oy the fact that university 
teachers reward (and thus emphasize) the final product (the exon, and 
^ grade) and do little to ret/ard study patterns (e.g., the intermediate 
ERJCs leading to the final product). 
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Perceived usefulness or relevancy of the materials to be learned 
nust also be o determinant c£ motivation and learnlog effectiveness. The 
data indicates tliat taany of our students are not strongly convinced of the 
usefulness of their acadeniic pursuits* 

B. When asked whether "the things students learn in thm 
university ^rill be useful in the future" , 



11% 


StA 




25% 


ItA 


36% 


32Z 


SU 




4Z 


SiJ- 


36% 


21Z 


tU 




7% 


Stli 


28k. 



A 66% 



0 325: 



Finally » learning theory predicts that r«?ards must be consistent 
with efforts in order for desired behaviors to be maintained. Do students 
feel that grades reflect their efforts? The answer seems to be a strong 
no! 

C. \^en asked whether ' exams are good indicators of what a 
student has learned in the course ' 



ox 


StA 




0% 


tIA 


OZ 


s% 


SIA 




30Z 


SID 


38% 


33Z 


IID 




30Z 


StU 


63Z 


0. 


Vniea> asked whether ' 



A GZ 



D 93Z 



efforts in class'' 

n% StA 

UZ nA 252 



U2 Sli\ A 39X 

21% SID 35'^ 

36X llD D 612 

4% StC AOZ 

One could arnua that receiving "bad grades" vrill 1^ 
tendency to label grades as poor indicators , but note that i!o students 
even moderately agree with the first statement aitd only 25% with the 
second. Do we have that Diany receiving noor grades? (The survey does 
include grade data and at a later point the interaction of shades and 
percciveid efficacy of grading will be checked more aircctly.) ' 

IV. j Given this somewhat y^loonty picture ^ irt^y 

believe that most students » active and interested in their courses? 
the answer comes V 

H I Sttiriehts c^^ interest in their courses and 

Q V aiuctb\is to tieil the professor ^^w^ 
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A. When asUcci whether ^'Students feel that the best nay to 
succeed is to tell tlie prolesdor what he wants to hear' 





Sti\ 


6i5% 


m 


HA 


24% 


su 




1% 


SID 


31% 




uo 




ox 







A90t 



£. Mh&n eskdd ' it is IciDortanc for a student to 

ahoiir the professor that he is interested in the course" 



0% 


St/\ 




59X 


ilA 


59X 


33% 


SlA 




42 


Slu 


375i 


42 


iU) 




OX 


Sti) 


4% 



A 92Z 



D 6Z 



Bemember that the responses above reflecting boredom and lack', 
of Interest in subjects are sontaAat contrary to the scateaent in 
IV.H.t showing the v^^ofessor that the student Is interested c This is a 
strons indication that students are actually pretending to be Interested 
in the course even t^en they are not » Perhaps they also perceive that 
the professor wants to hear theia say that they find his field stimulating. 

Part of the ans^rer to the question posed above also cos»es In the 
conzQunication process between students and professors « To a lar^a degree 
it doesn^t ejdlst. 

C« Vifaen £sked whether "Students have difficulty in cora&unlcatlfig 
with their profeofiors'' 



m 


StA 




29Z 


m 




25% 


su 




14X 


SID 


3?Z 


142 






OX 


Stti 


1.4% 



A 72Z 



D 282 



Is it posoible that professors interpret lach of ccwunlcation as 
tacit consent to their tcnthing r.cthodjs* 

Ve What will s;tudenta do to correct tliis situation? Probably nothing. 

A. When as!u:td whether ^*if a class is dull and boring v <( student 
will tclcc positive action to chaog^e^ 
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StA 




11% 


ilA 


m 


7% 


SlA 




18% 


SU) 


157. 


43Z 


?Q> 




2ix 


StU' ' 


64% 



A 18X 



D 82X 
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Of the fw who respond strcagly to thla scatcment perhaps 
they are the successful ,studen"^. who have nothins to change anu nothing, 
to complaiu about? Further analysis vill deal v:lth this possibility* 

VI. We can conclude £ro:a items IV. C. and V.A« that ccffsmunicatlon 
links vital to the learning; proce^?s do not exist, l/hy not? And we 
must aski vrhy wvv^*t the student take action? 

The ansv/crs aecin to steia from a fear of repercussions and a 
perception that lefrititnate and safe channels do tiot exist for such actions. 

A. IJlicn askeil ^'heth^^iv if a student renorted a nrofe'jsor who was 
doing a bad joL, he uould not want to be identified as the 
inforaaht'' 

39Z Sti\ 

292 \U^. 68>; 



21X SIA A 139% 

IIZ SID 322 

02 viD D m 

OZ StO OX 



B. When asked whether "there are real channels for students 

who hr.ve legitimate complaints about courses and professors" 



0% 


StA 




21% 


llA 


21% 


25% 


SIA- 




142 


SID 


39% 


18% 


liD 




212 


StD 


59Z 



A 46Z 



And, tc be speculative about the data, the real reason for 
inaction on the pnrt of tfir? student might be t:he attitude that the 
blame and responsibility Is external to himself . 

C. vnien asked whether if the course is boring or badly 
s tructured I its the professor who jls at fault' 



v.: 


StA 






■.lA 


- 53'i 


25% 


Sl/» 




14Z 


: sii: 


m 


7% 


MD 




OX 


St J 


7% 



A 782 



i) 21% 



Reflectinp on itciis Vi. A. and U., if a student perceives he h.is 
no pmjcr or tliat It is dangerous to exercise poijor, perhaps- he is wise 
to externalize the blame. 
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Wr. In an early stateaent on the experiment ai program, ±z was stated 
that students might He to or manipulate their professors and tijat cheating 
aight be prevalent. Scales IV. A and U already indic^e some willingness 
Co manipulate and the scciles reported belovr Gupnort this nypotheals. How- 
ever, the data is not supportive of the cheating;; hypcthiesis and more work 
aeedato be done in this area. 

A. When asked K'hether ^'students would make uo an excuse If they 
missed an iTisportant assigro&ent due to a drinking; party*' 

21X StA 

AGX :!A 67Z 



21% SM A sais 

4« SID 252 

7% im D m 

02 StD 7% 

B. When asked ^-rhethcr **In a borlnrj course ^ it is vrong to hand 
in a paper which was written by someone else'* 



A6X 


StA 




252 


>IA 


712 


1A% 


SIA 




42 


SID 




AZ 


tic 




7X 


ScD 


112 



A 85% 



D 152 



C. vn^en asked vhether "students are caught cheadnR should 
be punislied .' 



30a 


SCA 




2U 


ilA 


71% 


72 


SU 




112 


SID 


182 


72 


HD 




42 


StD 


m 



A 78Z 



D 222 



As was pointed out above, the nanlpalation hypothesis is supported 
>y the data t/hcreas the cheatin^^. hypothesis is not. lioi^ever, the aoral 
overtones of the latter tt'o stateneiits are so strong that it is surprising 
to find as many as IS and 22 percent openly going against these moral 
norms, and another 10 percent not very strong! in their support for these 
Btateinents. In addition, V7antlns others not to cheat is a iiay of safe-* 
guarding one's o\m interests and the- responses laay he part of a situational 
ethics: Vl am afraid to cheats and the way to maintain my position is to 
see that- others are punished*' . 

VII. Given the above picture, do students want to stay around the 
luiiversityi The answer Is not surprlsinr v H() TIIEY 1X)U^ 
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A, When aoked whether "students want to get out of the university 
as soon as possible 



17% 


StA 






42Z 


■^lA 


592 




17* 


SIA 




A 76X 


10% 


SID 


27% 




13X 


I'fD 




D 23* 


OZ 


StD 


13jL 





kr. 

5.5.71. 
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APPENDIX XI 



PROPOSAL FOR A STUDY OF STUDENT ATTITUDES TOWARDS UNIVERSITY LIFE 

Andre Gareau 

The Progress Report, (September, 1970) of the Committee to Invest- 
igate Teaching made brief mention of a total community study of attitudes 
towards university teaching. At present, a faculty questionnaire has 
already been sent out and returned, and the resuJ':s are i?eing analyzed. 
It is in this context of the total university community that the proposed 
study should be placed. This study would focus on those student attitudes 
believed to be relevant to diversity teaching or associated learning 
processes. At times, indirect (i*e. apparently non-relevant) questions 
may have to be used to obtain the information. . 

This study will build on and complement various other on-going 
studies sponsored by the Committee to Investigate Teaching and the 
Office of Institutional Research and Planning. 

1. The Commuting Student Study , which includes items concerning: 

a. reasons for attending university 

b. satisfaction or dissatisfaction in various aspects of 
university life. 

2. The Lister Hall Student Surveys (1969^ 1970), which included 
items dealing with: 

a. demographic data j 

b. study and leisure-time activities 

;c. satisfaction or dissatisfaction with various aspects of 
university life 

d. philosophies, goals, and purposes of university education 

e. attitudes towards various social issues and controversial 
subjects 

f. personality factors (Cattell's 16 PF). - 
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3. The Environmental Assessment Technique Study , which to a certain 
extent m^tasured the personality of university of AAberta students 
via their choice of a major field. 

4. The Student Union Course Guides, 1968, 1969, 1971 & 1972, measure in 
detail the students attitudes to particular courses and instructors. 

It appears from a survey of the above studies that a great deal 
of data is presently available, or soon will be available, concerning 
student attitudes toward university life^ Thus the proposed study should 
not require a very lengthy questionnaire which would be costly and time- 
consuming to prepare, print, distribute and analyze. Rather, the study 
would be relatively compact and would aim to fill in the gaps left by 
the previously mentioned studies. Another consideration which should 
urge us to consider a briefer questionnaire is the general trend toward, 
greater impatience with lengthy questionnaires. According to some social 
scientists on this campus, students are becoming more and more impatient 
with the many surveys they are subjected to; this displeasure is especially 
evident when it is perceived that the surveys keep asking the same questions. 
(Yeudall, 1971 - personal communication). It should also be pointed out 
that students should be convinced of the usefulness of this questionnaire 
- it should be insisted that what they say does make a difference in how 
the unive^rslty's future will be shaped. It should also be emphasized 
that their participation in the planning process should not necessarily 
be limited to filling out questionnaires. 

THE PROPOSED STUDY 

The object of this study Is to discover student attitudes toward , 
university life. The concept of an attitude is a rather elusive one 

o ■ ■ ■ - . ■ ■ 
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which has been the topic of considerable controversy in the past, so 



a few words are in order regarding the specific meaning of "attitudes" 
as used in this study. 

Basically, an attitude is a "form of readiness for attention or 
action of a definite sort" (Allport, 1967); by definition, then, an 
attitude is linked to behavior. Of major importance, however, is the 
precise nature of this link with behavior. A classic study by LaPierre 
(1967) illustrates the potential disparity between attitudes and behavior. 
Six months after a Chinese couple travelled across the United States 
(being refused accomodation only once, and being treated with special 
courtesy almost everjrwhere) , over 90% of the same food and lodging 
establishments replied in a questionnaire that they would not accommodate 
persons of Chinese origin! 

The basic problem with many attitude questionnaires is that they 
elicit anticipated written responses to hypothetical environments. To 
remedy this failing, it is suggested by LaPierre that "social attitudes 
should be, in the main, derived from a study of humans behaving in actual 
situations." This is essentially the approach suggested more recently 
by Astin (1968)< He suggests that the college environment can be more 
profitably studied by examining actual student activities rather than 
by asking students questions to discover their feelings concerning 
hypothetical or actual events, objects, or situations. In line with 
his recommendations, the attitude scale we will construct will attempt 
to avoid the pitfalls associated with asking respondents for their 
anticipated responses in hypothetical settings; the major part of the 




(j uestionnaire will consist of questions about actual, on-going activities. 

The major objective of this study will be to discover what the 
students' needs are, and to what extent the university setting provides 
for the fulfillment of these needs. An appropriate theoretical base 
for the study would consist largely of Murray's needs-press model, 
as adapted by Stern (1970). Basically, this model suggests that the 
adaptation of an individual in a situation is a function of: 

1. the Individual's needs of organizing tendencies 

2. the environmental press. 

How Can Needs Be Measured? 

Needs are inferred from the spontaneous behaviour in which a person 
engages, and from which he derives gratification. Thus the determination 
of needs characterizing individuals can he made from an examination of 
the activities ip which he engages, and from his assessment of the 
rewards he obtains from participation in those activities. 

The first parts of the abbreviated form of the Inventory of College 
Activities (prepared last year by the C.I.T. research team) will be 
modified and used as a measure of student participation in a wide range 
of activities; to this questionnaire will be added a preference scale 
which will gauge the degree of pleasure, accomplishment » etc., which 
the students reportedly derive from the activities listed. (See parts 
A 6i B of questionnaire). 

The Measurement of Environmental Press 

Environmental press refers to what is commonly called the climate 
or atmosphere of a situational context; in this case the context is the 
university, the press encompasses emotional, intellectual, and 
social factors. (The physical components of the press have already been 
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adequately covered In the Commuting Student Survey The concept of 
press closely parallels that of needs, since the press is coimnonly 
defined as the erraditlons that either enhance or impede the expression 
of a need. 

For our purposes the assessment of press is best taken from a 
subjective, rather than from an objective point of view. In other 
words, we will be measuring the participants' (students') perceptions 
of the university environment. An alternative approach would be to 
take more objective measures of the activities of students which are 
believed to occur because of rules, regulations, and other ' demands 
rather than due to more spontaneous student needs. However, the approach 
last mentioned is deficient because the actual press so obtained from 
a listing of activities must be inferred by the researcher. The subjective 
method of measuring press avoids this problem, and is more valuable 
becaxise from the point of view of the participant in an environment, it 
is his perception of the situation which is most important. It has been 
noted that if the behavioral consequences of a percept are real, then 
the percept per se is important to consider, regardless of whether pr 
not the percept corresponds to '^reality". 

In this study the measurement of press will be done using a modified 
form of part of the Index of College Activities (see part C of the 
questionnaire.) The items in this part of the questionnaire measure 
Student assessments of the environmental demands put on them (e.g. "There 
was ia great deal of pressure put on me to get high grades"). Note that 
this type item, since it requires that the respondent state his own ex- 
perience , avoids the problems of the "image" type of item criticized by 
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Astin (1968); with our type of item, a good environmental press measure 
can be obtained from the number of students who respond positively or 
negatively to an item; on the other hand, if students were asked the 
question Is there a great deal of pressure on students to obtain high 
grades here?*', very little could be inferred from their responses 
because the student cannot possibly have access to the relevant infor- 
mation about the feelings of the student body as a whole. 

Oblectives of the Study 

As was mentioned before, this study will attempt to discover student 

needs and environmental presses relevant to the learning process. How 
could these results be useful? 

A. In planning future university policies and development 
It can be argued that the university exists primarily for the 
development of students. In recent years there appears to have been 
a trend away from this purpose, as faculty and administrators have been 
forced by ever larger enrolments to concentrate on existing organizationnl 
needs. Both the public at large, and students, however, expect that the 
university should funct"!.on as a learning center for students* Thus it 
is that student needs in planning the educational process have been 
occasionally neglected. This survey should provide a first necessary 
step in assessing the intensity and scope of student attitudes towards 
university life. 

Although the results of the study should be considered in the 
planning of present, on-going university developments, it should be 
pointed out that student involvement in educational planning should 
not be restricted to filling out questionnaire forms. On the contrary, 
student needs cou l also be expressed through elected student represer- 

er|c 
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tatlves, student delegations, forums, seminars, and various types 
of participatory - democracy-typt* situations. An explanation to this 
effect will be included in the questionnaire, and students will be 
asked to state their preferences regarding their preferred means of 
participation in the educational planning process. 

B, Theoretical Concerns 

This survey will also permit the C.I.T. and the Office of Institutional 
Research and Planning 's staff to explore issues which have less direct 
application to Improving university instruction in the immediate future, 
but should be valuable in the sense that they will provide a better 
understanding of the functioning of the university. Some of these 
questions are: 

1. Are responses to the needs and press questions independent, or are 
student perceptions of the environment a projection of their own needs? 

On the other hand, a student's perception of his environment may be related 
to his needs, but in the opposite direction, since he may be more sensitive 
to the ways in which his needs may be frustrated, than to the ways in 
which the environmental press may facilitate the expression of his needs. 

2. Are the measures of institutional press and student needs related 
to educational objectives and their achievement , i«e., is correspondence 
between needs and press a predictor of successful adaptation in the 
university , insofar as this, can be measured by gradeis , ^personal ratings 

of satisfaction, withdrawals before completion of degree, etc.? 

3. How are needs and press measures related to the students' aims 

and purposes in coming to university? Modifications of the "Student 

Philosophies" items from the Lister Hall and Commutkng Student surveys 

will be able to as&ess questions such as: 

a. Is the degree of needs / press congruency different for faculty 
and students? (i.e. , who does the university serve best?) 
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b. Are there differences within university faculties? Are these 
parallel for students and faculty members? 

c. To what extent do the faculty members consist of a press for 
the students, and vice-versa? 

DATA ANALYSIS 

Questions 1, 2, 3, 4(a) and 4(c) discussed above can be investigated 
with correlation techniques. Question 4(b) can be assessed by assessed 
by applying a chi-square test to the data obtained from students and 
faculty in the different faculties. 

Final Note : The questionnaire which follows is only one of the 
data sources to be used in this study. As mentioned in the introduction, 
information from at least three other on-going studies will be inte- 
grated into this overall study of student attitudes towards university 
life. 
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GENERAL EXPECTATIONS CONCERNING 
THE RESULTS OF THIS STUDY 



What sort of results would we expect this study to reveal? From 
a brief survey of the literature dealing with the current university 
situation, and from the researcher's experience on the University of 
Alberta campus, the following predictions are advanced. 



1. Attitudes Toward Grading Systems, Competitive Pressures, Etc> 



It can be expected that there will be a general feeling of dis- 
content with the nine-point grading system now in effect. There seems 
to be a growing feeling that as presently used, grading systems seriously . 
inhibit true learning: 

"...the grading system focuses great attention on what 
is essentially external bookkeeping. But, worse than 
that, it creates a kind of rivalry between teacher and 
student and inhibits the teaching-learning process. 
The grading system represents to many faculty members 
and students the equivalent on campus of the labor and 
management relationship in industry, the faculty 
represents management; the student, labor; grades are 
the equivalent of wages. It is the object of manage- 
ment (faculty) to get the maximum expenditure of 
energy out of labor (students) with a minimum of wages 
(grades); it is the object of labor (students) to get 
the maximum expanditure of wages (grades) out of the 
management (faculty) with a minimum output of energy." 
(Cole, 1966) 

The point, obviously. Is that such a system fosters mutual suspicion 
and deceit rather than mutual endeavor: 
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"The classroom, dominated as it is likely to be by 
the requirement thdt the teacher evaluate the 
student and thereby determine some part of his 
future, is also a poor place for students and 
teachers to get to know each other. The classroom 
calls for the adoption of what students call masks." 
(Axelrod & Freedman, 1969) 

2. Philosophies of Education 

In Campus, 1980 , Nevitt Sanford (1968) predicts an increasing trend 
in the directions of the attitudes manifested by today^s activists, i.e., 
a greater desire for social change; preference for social service work 
rather than business, science, and engineering careers; more emphasis on 
emotional and psychological well-being rather than on material wealth; 
and demands for a larger role in deterndning their education* 

The same trend will likely manifest itself at the University of 
Alberta, but a recent survey ( The Lister Hall Student Survey , 1970) 
indicates that the activist philosophy of education is not very prevalent 
here. From the survey it was found that the majority of students (over 
fifty per cent) have a predominantly social orientation (i-e., the 
importance for the extracurricular side of college life is emphasized); 
about twenty five per cent have a predominantly vocational orientation 
(tuey are in college primarily to obtain training in their chosen 
fields); about thirteen per cent have an intellectual orientation (this 
philosophy attaches greatest importance to interest in ideas and the 
pursuit of knowledge) ; less than ten per cent have a primarily 
individualistic ;orientation (concerned with personal identity, value, 



and meaning in life outside commonly-held value orientations • ) 

Similar trends are expected for the campus as a whole, except that 
the percentage of students with a social orientation should drop while 
the other categories should show a corresponding increase. (This 
difference would be expected on the basis that the Lister Hall residence 
would attract a greater percentage of students who hold a social 
orientation, than the percentage of such students in the student body 
as a whole.) 



3. Preferences About Activities of University Life, and Impressions of 
University Life 



Parts A and B of the questionnaire relate to the number of hours 
spent in various activities, and to student preferences concerning 
time spent in those activities. It is expected that students will 
express a desire to spend more time in: 

a) independent study 

b) informal talk with others 

c) working on projects and hobbies not directly related to course 
work 

d) participating in sports 

e) participating in musical, -dramatic, and artistic activity 

f) personal contact with classmates and faculty 

g) doing studies not closely related to a selected future 
occupation ^ 

h) political, social, and community involvement 

On the other hand^ students will likely express a desire to spend 
. less time: 

a) attending class • 

b) attending labs 

c) doing assignments and studying for exams 

d) writing examinations 
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These predictions follow from the author*s observation that there 
is growing dissatisfaction with the traditional learning system; lectures, 
assignments, and examinations are not seen as profitable learning 
experiences, but as **busywork" required by the system. Thus students 
feel they can learn more from independent study, from personal inter- 
change of views among students and faculty, and through involvement in 
community participation. 

It is expected that these preferences and dislikes of various 
university activities will be related to student impressions of university 
life. For exan^le, the dislike for traditional learning situations 
described above should be correlated with endorsement of statements such 
as: "I often felt I was competing with other students for grades" and 
"I often felt that I was only a ^number in a system'". 

4. Means of Student Participation in the Educational Planning Process 

It is to be expected from the current student attitudes regarding 
the impersonality of university life that questionnaires will not be 
very warmly received. To some extent the questionnaires may contribute 
to the same impersonality and alienation that they attempt to measure; 
an iii5>ersonal, anonymous, mass-produced questionnaire is not a very 
personal communication. Others may also object to the questionnaire 
because, according to Bardnacke (1968) ^ '^students may see research 
studies as a delaying device on the part of those who wish to maintain 
the status quo." It is likely that other methods of participation in 
the educational planning process will be preferred to simply filling 




out questionnaires; participation through elected representatives, 
through open forums and study sessions, or through referenda, will 
likely be endorsed more than participation through filling out question- 
naires • 



In conclusion, this study will attenpt to verify the degree to 
which students perceive a nuniber of potential weaknesses that have 
been detected in institutions of higher education. A conceivable 
next step is suggested by Axelrod et. al. (1969), who have grouped 
these possible weaknesses in six categories, and have suggested new 
models • 



Conclusion 



Contrasts Between the Standard Models and the 



New Models; A Summary of Chapters Four and Five 



Weaknesses of Standard 
Undergraduate Prograins 



Solutions Proposed by 
the New Models 



Depersonalization in relations 
between faculty member and 
student, and between student 
and student • 



Creation of relatively small 
"primary groups" consisting of 
faculty and students who, by 
participating together in the 
learning process, come to know, 
care about, and develop a sense 
of responsibility for one another 



A program of fragmented and 



A program of courses organized in 
such a way that their materials 
flow into one another* 



departmentalized courses which 
often relate to other courses 
within the same department but 
not to each other. 
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Search for Relevance 

Weaknesses of Standard Solutions Proposed by 

I ndergraduate Programs che New Models 



A curriculum that is issolated 
frorj the community and the 
world, with "credit' -yielding 
experiences revolving mainly 
around books, lectures, 
written papers, and artificial 
laboratory exercises . 

Outdated and inaccurate notion 
about how human beings "learn": 
teaching is mainly telling; 
learning is mainly an informa- 
tion-skills storage and 
retieval unit . 



Class loom, library, laboratory 
blended together with direct 
experience in the communit:y 
and the world as part and 
parcel of the curricular 
s tructure . 



Teaching and learning seen as a 
process of cooperative inquiry; 
a "dialectic" is opposed to a 
"didactic" approach . 



Prevalance of notions of 
academic "success" which give 
the highest grades to the best 
gamesmen; emphasis on faculty 
member as "judge" at the expense 
critic. 



Liberation from the value system 
which creates the "grades game" 
between student and faculty; 
emphasis on faculty member as 
"judge" relegated to some other 
person or agency. 



A pattern of student freedoms 
controls — authority and status — 
that works against growth in 
students toward independence of 
mind, creativity, and responsi- 
bility. 



A pattern of student freedoms and 
controls — authority and status — 
that reinforces the values 
professed by American colleges. 



If the same weaknesses are detected here at the University of Alberta, 



the next step would be a careful examination of the above new models 
with an eye to their application on this campus. 
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Project Report to The General Faculty Council's Executive 



Committee for the Academic Year 1971-72 



The Committee To Investigate Teaching was established at 
the University of Alberta in the academic year 1969-70, It was 
charged to (1) look into the aspects oZ teaching, (2) collect and 
distribute information, (3) conduct experiments, and (4) make 
recommendations and changes in the curriculm and teaching practices 
at the University. Its purview encompassed physical facilities, 
teaching methods and organizations, academic personnel, student 
counselling and study habits, and curriculum. This is a report of 
the Committee *s second full year of operation. 



Frame of Reference of The Committee To Investigate Teaching 
A University-wide Conraiittee composed of facuJ.ty and students 
has been struck to investigate teaching practices at the University of 
Alberta. This document is a declaration of its objectives. 
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Frame of Reference of the Committee to Investigate Teaching 

Initially, the Committee to Investigate Teaching decided that 
rigid definition of its funr.tion would preclude easy adaptation to 
the changing needs of the university community. Therefore, its frame 
of reference was left relatively undefined except for the following 
guidelines. 

The C.I.T. would: 

(a) gather and digest information on various aspects of 
university teaching and learning from both inside and 
outside the university; to make this readily available 
to members of the university community through the 
Committee's library; and to make such recommendations 
as it sees fit concerning these aspects: 

(b) C.I.T. would also examine various aspects of university 
teaching and learning , focusing especially^ at the 
undergraduate level, including (i) teaching loads, 

(ii) teaching methods , (iii) aspects of the curricula 
related to teaching effectiveness, (iv) academic 
counselling of students, (v) the effect the physical 
and attitudinal environments of the academic community 
has on learning, and (vi) the increasing impersonality 
of university teaching: 

(c) in reference to (b) above, the Committee will encourage 
faculty members to undertake independent investigations 
into the nature of teaching and learning; to encourage 
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faculty members to become innovative in their approach 
to teaching; to initiate original research under its 
own auspices or in conjunction with other offices and 
organizations in the university; to publish the findings 
so that more members of the academic community will 
become aware of ways to improve teaching ► 

C.I.T» would not dispense research funds per se to individual 
faculty members but would provide technical aid, services, and 
assistance to teachers who wished to develop and test innovations in 
teaching. 

After reviewing proposals submitted to C.I.T., the Committee 
would formally support and advise ir^vestigators who desired such 
formal sanction as assistance in obtaining research grants or in 
facilitating administrative procedure. 



Library Quality Pilot Study 

As a means of assessing the quality of the psychology collection, 
the University card catalogue was searched for the collected works of two 
well-known authors. The titles held by the university library were 
then compared to the list of publications by these tV7o authors, as 
contained in Books in Print , 1970. 

This particular technique of assessing the quality of holdings 
in the library is effective, but time, dollar, and energy consuming. 
Further, this technique identifies the ''stars" of the invisible college, 
but cannot identify "emerging" author? in the same aiea. 
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LIBRARY QUALITY PILOT STUDY 
Andre' Gareau and David Otto 

At the request of the Library Administration, the Office of Institu- 
tional Research and Planning staff undertook a library quality pilot study. 
A technique based on the invisible college approach was used (Crane, 1970; 
Hagstrom, 1965). This procedure basically involved: (a) a citation seaiT'^h 
to determine the most frequently-cited authors in an area, then (b) a list 
of the authors most recently-published books, and (c) a check of these booics 
against the library holdings. 

Two names submitted by an equal number (two) of faculty members in the 
Psychology Department were used as points of departure. For each name, the 
four Kost recent publications were sf^arched for citations and then each of 
the citations was in turn searched for its citations. Then a frequency 
count was made to establish the most frequently cited authors (**stars"): 
16 in Area A and 20 in Area B. (See Appendix.) 

Of the above 36 authors, 17 had books listed in Books in Print , 1970. 
For these 17 authors, the most recent book was noted and compared with the 
library card files. Fourteen out of the seventeen books were, in fact, in 
the library collection. (Of the three books not held by the library^ two 
were printed in 1970, and one was printed in 1968.) 

Several conclusions can be drawn from this pilot study: 

1. The results Indicate that the library Is well supplied with the 
most recent books of the "stars" of the Invisible colleges sampled. It 
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should be noted that in Area B, few of the ''stara" had books listed in 
Books in Print , 1970, In this and similar cases, book holdings may not be 
very relevant as measures of library quality; periodical holdings may be 
the only appropriate measure. 

2. This study incidentally provided some information concerning the 
quality of periodical holdings. During the search of the periodicals cited 
by the original authors, it was noted that over 90 percent of the periodicals 
cited were held by the library. 

3. It has been noted that this method does not identify the younger, 
"emerging" authors in an area of study; alternate te :hniques such as sur- 
veys of the member of the invisible college » may be necessary to identify 
these individuals. 

4. The time required for such a study is considerable; it took approxi- 
mately 12 days (84 hours) to find the four most recent articles for the 
original authors and to search the citations of these articles to obtain 
their citations in turn. The work involved in this type of study would be 
greatly reduced if there were available an up-to-date, cumulative abstract 
index; at present, one must spend considerable time checking the semiannual 
abstract indeces. A great deal of work is also involved in the actual search 
of periodicals for their citations. The periodicals tend to be scattered 
throughout the library and often volumes are out of the stacks. 

Possibly then, some other method of assessing the quality of library 
holdings should be investigated. Although interesting information was ob- 
tained, the method used in this pilot project proved to be very time-consuming 
and vould probably not be feasible on a large scale. 
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Stud> A 



Original Name: W. McGuire 

Ten Names most cited by McGuire: 

M. Deutsch 

J. L. Freedman 

D. 0. Sears 
P* Tannenbaum 

E. Cooper 



!• L. Janis 

Osgood 
A. A. Lumsdaine 
P. Zimbardo 

Ten Names most cited by those ten authors whom McGuire cited most often: 
C. I. Hovland 

(C. Osgood) repeated from list above 

L. Festinger 

(I. L. Janls) 

(P. Tannenbaum) 

(A. A. Lumsdaine) 

(M. Deutsch) 

A. R. Cohen 

J. Klapper 

F. Heider 

McGuire's Citations: Most Recent Book in Print — (*indicates library holding) 

1. Cohen, A. R. , Attitude ChanRe and Social Influence t 1964* 

2. Cooper, E., ( indicates no books 



3. Deutsch, M. Dis/idvantaged Child: Study of the Social Environment 
and the Learning Process ^ 1968.* 

4. Festinger, L>. Conflict. Decision and Dissonance , 1964.* 
*>• Freedman, J. L., Socif>l Psychology , 1970.* 

6, Feider, F. , On Perception and Event Structure... , 1959.* 




in print) 
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(ii) 

7. Hovland, C. I., and Sherif, M>, Social JudRement. Assimilation and 
Contrast Effects, 

8. Jania, I. L., Personality: Dynamics, Development, and Assessment * 

9. Klapper, J., Effects of Mass Communication , I960.* 

10, Lumsdaine, A. A., in Lindsley, D. B.. Brain Function , 1968. 

11. McGuire, W. , 

•2. Osgood, C, Perspective in Foreign Policy , 1966.* 

13. Papageorgis, D., 

14. Sears, D. 0.» with Lane, Robert E., Public Opinion , 196A.* 

15. Tannenbaum, P., in Suci, George, R., and Osgood, C. E. , Measurement 
in Meaning . 1957.* 

16. Zimbardo, P. . 



(iii) 



Study B 



Origdhal Names: McClearn, E. 

Most Cited by McCleam: 

E. Tobach 

R. Mardones 
K. Kiessllng 

A. Casey 

H. Kalant 

L . E rlenmey er-Klmllng 

A. Arvola 

M. Smith 

J. A. Book 

Names Most Cited by those Ten Authors Whom McClearn Cited Most Often: 

(R* Mardones) repeated from above 

J. H. Masserman 

E. S. Perman 

W. W. Westerfleld 

R. J. Williams 

L, J. Berry 

E. Beerstecher 

L. A. Greenberg 

N, Segovia 

A. Hederra 

D, Lester 

McCle^^ii's Citations: Latest Books In Print — (*indicates library holding) 

I. Arvola, A. 

2. Beerstetcher » E. 

3 • Be r ry • L • J • 

4. Book- J- A. 



5. Casey, A. _ 

6. Rrlenmeyer-Klmling, L. 

7. Greenberg, L, A,, S^' udles of Congeners In Alcoholic Beverages , 19 



8. 



Hederra, A. 



(iv) 

9. Kalant, H., Experimental Approaches to the Study of DruK 
Dependence , 1969.* 

10. Dressling, K. H., 

11. Lester, D. , Explorations in Exploration; Stimulation Seeking , 1969.* 

12. McCleacn, W. 

13. Mardones, K 

14. Masserman, J. H., Depression , 1970. 

15. Parker, K. D. 

16. Pennan, E. S. 

17. Segovia, N. 

18. Smith, M. 

19. Tobach, E. 

20. Westerflsld, W. W. 

21. Williams, R. J., Biochemical Individuality: The Basis for the 
Genetotrophic Concept, 1969.* 



The Environmental Assessment Technique 

Social institutions develop a personality quite similar to 
those of human beings. Using the technique developed by As tin and 
Holland four large Canadian universities (Toronto, McGill, Alberta and 
British Columbia) were studied and the results compared to Astin^s 
findings for 1,018 colleges and universities in the United States. 
The University of Alberta shows an exceptionally high number of students 
with a realistic outlook and an exceptionally low number of students 
with artistic career aspirations. 



APPENDIX IV 
THE ENVIRONMENTAL ASSESSMENT TECHNIQUE (EAT) 

Iris Jackson, Andre Gareau, and David Otto, Ph.D. 

I . Hlctory of the Development of EAT 

The Environmental Assessment Technique (EAT) is a relatively 
new measure developed by Astin and Holland (1961) to describe college 
environments. The EAT is based on the assumption that the character 
of a social environment is dependent upon the nature of its members. 
Thus an important aspect of the student's environment is the personality 
of his fellow students, 

Edward Spranger (1928) set about developing a model of six 
goal-directed personality patterns as a description of man. His tax- 
onomy comprises six "ideal" types: theoretical, economic, aesthetic, 
sociable, power seeking and religious. Ck>rdon Allport (1931, 1951) 
utilized this theory to develop a Study of Values . During this same 
period of time (the first half of twentieth century) investigators 
such as Edward Strong, Jr. (1943) began developing empirical predictors 
of occupation choice. 

Holland and others have theorized the personality and career 

interests are interactive. As Holland put.^ it: 

'*The choice of an occupation is an expressive act which 
reflects the person^s motivationi knowledge, personality, 
and ability. Occupations represent a way of life, an 
environment rather than a set of isolated work functions 
or skills.*' (Holland, 1958) 

Persons are believed to search for environment^; that permit 
them to exercise their skills and abilities, to express their attitudes 
and values, to take on agreeable problems and roles, and to avoid dis- 
agreeable ones. Thus, each environment is dominated by the corres-* 
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ponding personality type* In this context the person's choice of a 
vocation, or the student's choice of a major field, is an expression 
of his personality. 

If this association between personality type and occupational 
choice exists, for the individuals, then it should also exist for 
clusters of individuals. In EAT, the student's choice of a major 
field is thus taken as a miniature "personality test"* The person- 
alities employed by Holland are: Realistic, Intellectual, Social, 
Conventional, Enterprising and Artistic, Tascriptions of these 
six types have been execpted from Holland's The Psychology of Voc - 
ational Choice , and appear in Appendix A of this study. To obtain 
measures of the six orientations described above, the number of 
majors (students in a major field) of each orientation is expressed 
as a percentage of the total number of classifiable majors- For 
example, the realistic orientation of a college environment would be: 

Realistic Orientation = no. of majors classifiable as realistic ^ 

total number of classifiable majors 

II . Procedure 

The authors proceeded in the following fashion: firstly they 
obtained the list of subject headings which Di . Holland used to break 
his particular college:; and university enrolments into the six person^ 
ality types. All of the program program specialization areas in the 
University of Alberta were similarly arranged and classified. The 
registration statistics of students In each program rf speciali?:ation 
classified as "realistic" then became the niimerator vn the formula above. 
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Secondly, we obtained a set of Means, Standard Deviations, and 
T Scores from Dr. As tin for each of the six characteristics, which were 
derived from Astin's analysis of 1,018 colleges and universities in 
the United States. The authors then computed the particular T Scores 
for each "personality*^ category in the University of Alberta. 

Thirdly, the registrars in five other Canadian universities 
were approached and asked to provide enrolment statistics of their 
particular institution. These five institutions were McGill Universitv, 
the University of Toronto, the Univeristy of Saskatoon, the University 
of Calgary, and the University of British Columbia, It was the intent 
in this study to compare institutions of higher learning in Canada of 
comparable size and staturr . 

Finally, based upon the usable data which three of the universities 
(University of Toronto, the University of Saskatchewan and the University 
of British Columbia) were .ble to provide, similar classifications 
and computations of T Scores were perfonned, 

The information so gathered is presented in the following 
section in a two-part form: The Numerical Distributions are prepared 
in tabular form and a profile of each institution is presented In a 
graphic form. 
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The University of Alberta compared to 1,0J8 U.S. colleges and universities in 

Dr. Astln's Environmental Assessment Technique: Expressed in T-scores 
( Mean = 50, Standard Deviation » 10 ) 



Realistic Intellectual Social Conventional Enterprising Artistic 
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The University of Alberta 
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III. A. The University of Alberta Compared to Colleges in the 
United States 

Compared to approximately 40% of the American colleges and 
universities, the University of Alberta has a currlcular offering 
which attracts more students seeking a career and a "realistic" 
endeavor, and noticeably fewer students in an artistic occupation. 

A T-Score of 62.00 In the Realistic cateeory Indicates that 
a greater portion of students enrolled at the Unlversitv of Alberta 
(80% more than students enrolled in colleges and universities in 
the United States) have very ccwicrete goals which tend to be in 
professions containing few conumdrums. The students tend to be 
masculine in their orientation, emotionally stable, materialistic, 
and have a no-nonsense approach to life. 

The University of Alberta matches the norm of the American 
colleges and universities in the Socialistic category. 

In contrast to the Realistic and Social proportions, this 
institution has fewer artistically inclined students than the 
average college or university in the United States. 
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The University of Saskatchewan (Saskatoon Campus) 
compared to the University of Alberta on the Environmental 

Technique. 



Conven- Enter- 
Re&liBtlc. IntfflJJeot'l Social tional Prising Artistic 
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30 



University of Alberta: 
University of Saskatchewan: 
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The University of Alberta Compared to the University of Toronto 
If the University of Alberta contains more students of a 
realistic persuasion than the ma.lority of colleges and universities 
in the United States, then the University of Toronto is even 
further characterized by students with a realistic point of view. 
The University of Toronto falls within the top 2% of the American 
distribution. 

Unlike the University of Alberta it has a fairly strong rep- 
resentation of students with an artistic profile. The University 
of Toronto's lowest area (with a T score of 37.65) is in the social 
area, which puts it close to the fortieth percentile in the distri- 
bution of types among all U.S. colleges re?.orded in the As tin and 
H;»lland (1961) study. The difference in the social factor is probably 

V 

due to the high enrollment in Education at the University of Alberta, 
while the difference in the artistic factor may be due to the high 
enrollment at the University of Toronto in such schools as 
Architecture and Commercial Art. 
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Tlie University of Toronto corapare.d to the 
University of Alberta on the Environmental 
Techn ique. 



Kc:ilistic 1 nL J l'u<rt4at Social Conventional Enterprising Artistic 




r 
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The University of Alberta Compared to the University of Saskatchewan 

( Saskatoon CMapus ) 

The proportion of types between the University of Alberra 

and the University of Saskatchewan (Sas!,atoor) is very, very 

similar. The Saskatoon campus of the University of Saskatchewan 

is very hi;zh in its materialistic proportion of students and quite 

low in its artistic proportion of students. The primary differences 

which occur are that the Saskatoon campus has more conventional 

oriented people and fewer of the scientific and enterprising people. 

The Intellectual, Enterprising, and Artistic factors, however, are 

much lower than the mean. Thus, the majority of students at the 

University of Saskatchewan express a preference for an altruistic, 

interpersonal, pragmatic, and concrete education in an applied field 

over a theoretical, abstract education. 
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The University of British Columbia compared to 
The University of Alberta on the Environmental 
Technique. 



C onven- Eln t e r-^ 
Realistic Intellectual SoQial tion/il, prising. Artistic 




University of Alberta: < • 
University of British Colvflbbla: 
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The University of British Columbia Is classified above the 
other three Canadian Universities in the Intellectual category, 
and has more students In this category than 95% of the colleges 
and universities reported in Astln's study. It appears that the 
University of British Columbia is characterized by a large number 
of students enrolled in the professional and scientific schools. 
In contrast to the University of Alberta, the University of British 
Columbia has many fewer students enrolled in curricula of a realistic 
nature r of a social nature and enterprising nature, but exactly 
the same in terms of the conventional nature, but many more in terms 
of a scientific and artistic endeavour. 

Discussion 

The authors acknowledge that there is a difference in culture 
between that of Canada and that of the United States. Although there 
is not enough detail available to identify^ measure and control these 
cultural variations the authors feel that cultural differences do not 
have any extensive effect on the data because many of the career 
objectives sought by residents of both countries are extremely similar. (1 ,e. 
Holland has based his studies on such occupational choices as physician, 
dentist, pharmacist, art teacher, truck driver, master plumber, etc.) 
Moreover, many of the courses which are given in the Canadian colleges 
and universities are very similar to courses offered in the United States. 
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Nevertheless, niany of the differences do exist between Canadian 
Institutions and tSe norms which have been established in the study 
of over a thotjsar.d colleges and universities in the United States. 
Three out of four colleges and universities studied have more 
realistically oriented people enrolled in courses leading to vocations 
of a pragmatic philosophy. This is especially true of the two prairie 
universities studied (Alberta and Saskatoon) which are sited in a 
region noted for its agrarian and extracting industries. Fairly 
conclusive inferenceb could be drawn from these data. Firstly, 
because of the high percentage of realistically oriented students 
in the University of Alberta, and an average amount of representation 
from the social, conventional and enterprising students of vocational 
interest, the type of struct?-re in a course (i.e., the amount of 
direction and organization in a course syllabus, the manner of teaching, 
etc.) r'-^ould be quite highly organized and very straight forward. 

Secondly, If. was somewhat discouraging to note that this 
particular institution is slightly above average in reference to 
students pursuing intellectual activities, which suggests, in contrast 
to the realistic characterized students, that Ideas and concepts 
of an extreme abstract nature are much less welcomed on this campus 
than elsewhere. 



Although this particular assessment technique was validated 

by Holland in a late study (Holland 1969) its effectiveness in 

describing institutions and making enter-institutional comparisons 

about the character of the institutions seems rather limited* 

While the instrument itself seems to be quite good, it is too broad. 

We tend to be using a yard stick to measure molecules. 
Conclusion 

Four Canadian Universities were classified on six personality 
profiles used by Astin and Holland to describe the student populations 
of over one thousand U,S, colleges and universities. When compared 
to the norraf, of the U.S. institutions of h:.gher learning, three of 
the four Canadian universities have a disproportiately higher per- 
centage of students seeking practical careers. This last fact 
suggests that instruction at the U of A (one of the three) is, and 
should be, aimed more towards the students' needs to have something 
which can be immediately applicable rather than something less 
tangible. 
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Appendix A 

Excerpts from John L. Holland's The Psychology of Vocational Choice : 
A Theory of Personality Types and Model Environments . Waltham, Mass. 
Blaisdell Publishing Company, 1966 (Chapter 2). 

The Realistic Model 

"The Realistic person copes with his physical and social en- 
vironment by selecting goals, values, and tasks that entail the 
objective, concrete valuation and manipulation of thing??, tools, 
animals, and machines; and by avoiding goals, values, and tasks that 
require subjectivity, intellectualism, artistic expression, and 
social sensitivity and skill. The Realistic type is masculine, 
unsociable, emotionally stable, materialistic, genuine, concretistic, 
and oriented to the present. 

"The Realistic person differs from the Intellectual person in 
that the Realistic person is more practical (concerned with facts), 
emotionally stable, masculine, and conventional (more concerned about 
success, status, and leadership) than the Intellectual person. The 
Realistic person s less scholarly (less apt to seek a Ph.D. or 
daydream about achievement and learning), original, sociable, insightful 
about interpersonal relations, independent, and self-confident than 
the Intellectual person. The Realistic n:rson differs from the Social 
and the Enterprising pert:on primarily in social skills and interests. 
The Realistic person is more masculine and less original 
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than the Artistic person. The Realistic person differs from the 
Conventional person primarily in that the Realistic person is less 
responsible and sociable and more impulsive, stable, masculine, 
submissive, and self -deprecatory. 

The Intellectual Model 

"The Intellectual person copes with the social and physical 
environment through the use of intelligence: he solves problems 
primarily through the manipulation of ideas, words, and symbols 
rather than through his physical and social skills. 

The Intellectual person is characterized by such adjectives as 
analytical, rational, independent, radical, abstract, introverted, 
anal, cognitive, critical, curious, and perceptive. 

"...The Intellectual person differs from the Artistic person 
in that the Artistic person is more feminine, impulsive, irresponsible, 
and unstable, and makes greater use of his feelings and intuitions 
as guides to problem solving and creating works of art. The Intellectual 
person is less sociable and conventional than the Social, Conventional, 
and Enterprising persons. 

The Social Model 

"The Social person copes with his environment by selecting 
goals, values, and ta^ks in which he can use his skills with an interest 
in other persons in order to train or change their behavior. The 
Social person is typified by his social skills and his need for social 
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interaction; his characteristics include sociability, nurturance, 
social presence, capacity for status, dominance, and psychological- 
mindedness. He is concerned with the welfare of dependent persons; 
the poor, uneducated, sick» unstable, young, and aged« In problem 
solving, he relies on his emotions and feelings rather than on his 
intellectual resources • 

'*The Socaal p^^ -son differs from the Enterprising person in being 
more feminine, introverted, helpful, intellectual, insightful, 
co-operative, friendly, responsible, (having relijzious and social 
values), and less energetic, aggressive^ dominant, sociable, ad- 
venturous, cynical, and enthusiastic. The Social person differs from 
the Conventional person in that the latter is more self-controlled, 
hard-headed, masculine, and submissive. The Social person is more 
sociable, dependent, and conventional than the Artistic person, 

The Conventional Model 

"The Conventional person copes with his physical and social 
environment by selecting goals, tasks, and values that are sanctioned 
by custom and society. Accordingly, his approach to problems is 
stereotyped, practical, correct; it lacks apontaneitv and originality. 
His personal traits are consistent with his orientation. He is well- 
Controlled, neat, sociable, and creates a good impression. He is 
somewhat inflexible, conservative, and persevering. 
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"The Conventional person is most closely related to the Enter- 
prising and the Social person. He differs from the Enterprising 
person in being less oocieble, aggressive, dominant, original, 
enthusiastic (surgent), impulsive, self-confident, and adventurous. 
He is also more responsible, dependent, and conservative than the 
Enterprising person. The Conventional person differs from the Social 
person in that he possesses greater self-control, is more hard-headed, 
and is less dominant and nurturant. 

The Enterprising Model 

"The Enterprising person copes with his world by selecting goals, 
values, and tasks through which he can express his adventurous, dominant, 
enthusiastic, energetic, and impulsive qualities. The Enterprising 
person is characterized also by his persuasive, verbal, extroverted, 
self-accepting, self-confident,, oral aggressive, exhibitionistic 
attributes. 

"The Enterprising person differs from the Artistic person in 
that the latter is more introverted, feminine, self-deprecating, 
creative, unstable, independent, unconventional, and unsociable, ^ 

The Artistic Model . 

"The Artistic person copes with his physical and social en- 
vironment by using his feelings, emotions, intuitions, and imagination 
to create art forms or products. For the Artistic person', problem 
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solving involves expressing his Imagination and taste through the 
conception and execution of his art. 

Similarly, he relies principally on his subjective Impressions 
and fantasies for interpretations of and solutions to environmental 
problems. The Artistic person is characterized further by his com- 
plexity of outlook, independence of judgment, introversion, and 
originality. 
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A Report on Room 289 ^ Central Academic Building 
The Cor.iraittee To Investigate Teaching at the Iniversity of 
Alberta was successful in furnishing a classroom in an unconventional 
manner. This paper reports on the users' opinions of the furnishings. 
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The Report on Room 2^9, Central Academic Ruildinq 
Fall Term 1971-72 Academic Year 
David Otto, Ph. D. Judy Brunt 

[iackyround 

In September of 1971 the Experimental Classroom, Room 289, CAB, became 
operational. At the time, two faculty members were already conducting 
classes there. A letter was sent to all instructional faculty (see Appendix 
II) inviting them to view the room with an eye towards using it for their 
classes . 

At the end of the first week In November some 30 people had expressed 
varying degrees of interest in that room, at least by the count kept in the 
Office of Institutional Research and Planning. Other interested faculty 
members may have viewed this roOMi either by contacting Mr. Rolheiser (the 
building superintendent) or by glancing into the room between classes. In- 
stitutional Research and Planning inquiries came from members of six facul- 
ties: Agriculture, Arts, Education, Nursing, Physical Education, and 
Science; and represented 12 of the departments on campus. We were able to 
schedule 10 instructors Into Room 289 to teach 12 courses scheduled for the 
second term (see Table I, Appendix I). 

Rom 289 has been booked for short-term use as well. Eight instructors 
have used that room during the fall term for one or more class periods - just 
to see how they and/or their students respcndsd to a new set of environmental 
stimuli. Or, as in the case of one Education faculty*s course, to study a new 
approach to furnishing a classroom. One session was a lecture on Micro teach- 
ing using portable VTR (Video Tape Recorder) units. 

Two campus organizations (CUSO and Student Help) were able to use the 
experimental classroom six separate evenings (2 for CUSO, 4 for Student Help) 
to hold staff training sessions. The student leaders for both organizations 
reported that training sesciors were, in their opinion, more effective in 
Room 289's informal atmosphere than similar sessions held in the more con- 
ventional classroom settings. 
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Utilization Room 289 

One administrative measure of effective space use is the percentaye 
of time a given classroom is used. Of the nine hours between fi a.m. and 
5 p. 111., on each of the five weekdays, Room 289 was utilized some 27^ hours. 
This figure (27.5) when divided by the total number of hours available, , 
(or 5 days a week, 9 hours each) provided us with one index of utilization. 
Thus, Room 289 was used some 6U of the available time during the fall term. 
It should be pointed out that the room, in addition to the one-time (iSi^rs, 
was also used for an extension course on Thursday evenings, and that in the 
winter term two additional evening courses will be taught. Current bookings 
for the winter term indicate a room utilization rate of BB% in the 45 hour 
week . 

Teacher » Student Reac tion t o Roo m 289 

The Office of Institutional Research A Planninn has received some feed- 
back from the students and instructors to Room 289. We had requested that 
instructors convey both their initial reactions to the room and those of their 
students after th« first few sessions. Here is a synopsis of the responses 
we have received: 
(a) POSITIVE COMMENTS 

The most vital feature of this room is that it seems to facilitate 
interpersonal communications. We feel that this reduction of communication 
barriers is due to a number of factors (relaxing colorful atmosphere, lack 
of actual physical barriers between all people in the room). A number of 
students commented that they were no longer looking at someone's back and 
felt that they could communicate much better looking at one another. It 
appears that not just the students, but the professors also found a change. 
As one English professor stated "... the change in atmosphere in the new 
room was striking the class had already been unusually active in the dis- 
cussion, but several students who did not formerly participate now became 
quite active ... an important point is that the elimination of the physical 
division between instructor and class encourages students to discuss with 
each other as well as directing remarks to the instructor.'* 
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There had been some concern on the part of instructors that the 
atmosphere would be too relaxing* especially for the early morning users. 
We found, however, that the students using the classroom in the morning, 
(8 a.m.) did not find the room too tranquil. No one, in open ended 
comments about the room, mentioned that It made him drowsy or sleepy. 
In fact, the twenty-six students taking a 200 level English course at 
8 a.m. Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays responded to two questions on a 
Questionnaire in the following manner: 

'•(3) I find this classroom: 

More relaxing 22 responses 

Less relaxing 4 

(4) I find it: 

easier to concentrate 19 
more difficult to concentrate 4 
impossible to concentrate 0 
about the same in this room 3" 
We have interpreted this data to mean that the majority of students in the 
8 a.m. class (who, by the way, are not grossly untypical of most students in 
200 level English courses) do not consider relaxation and concentration as 
mutally dependent conditions. 

(b) NEGATIVE COMMENTS 

The comments that were unfavourable towards the classroom were concerned 
with the physical duress present in this room. The students objected {some 
quite strongly) to the lack of comfortable undercushioning beneath the 
carpeting. They also mentioned the fact that during an hour and a half 
session one begins to feel very uncomfortable on the boxes, as they too, lack 
adequate padding. The subject of the pin lights was brought up by a number 
of students due to the fact that they emit a great deal of heat and when there 
are a number of students in the room at the same time, the heat can become 
oppressive. 
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General Connrients 

Most of the respondents (both students and instructors) indicated 
that the room lends itself more to a seminar situation than to a lecture 
presentation. Quite a few students observed that it is difficult to take 
notes in this room. * 

One instructor noted that the physical structure of the room did 
not aid in a clear definition of the roles of "teacher" and "student". In 
place of the chairs lined up in rows facing a lectern and blackboard, one 
is confronted with an elliptical setting without a discernable focal point. 
This may at first be uncomfortable, but judging from the reports of the 
users, the effect on both students and teachers seems to wear off in time. 

Summary and Conclusions 

By the end of the academic year 1971-72, 14 professors from eight 
departments will have taught 25 courses in Room 289. Initial reactions 
toward the room are favourable, the main comments dealing with the ease 
of communication in the relaxing, colourful atmosphere with the lack of 
barriers between professor and student. The negative comments dealt 
primarily with the lack of physical comfort the boxes not padded 
enough, the inability to hold large classes and heat generated by the 
lights. All in all, it appears that both instructors and students are 
satisfied with the room and would like to use more classrooms furnished 
in a similar manner. 

We would like to point out that the instructors had to adjust to the 
new setting and we have found that a number of them did not know how to 
make use of the facilities available in the room. In the future, we hope 
to have training sessions available for those who would like to use this 
room. 
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TABLE I 

Course Registration in Room 289, Central Acadex.c Buildinq, 
by term: Academic Year 1971-72, as of Dec. 1971 





Full Year 


First Term 


Second Term 












Lourses 






niuiuDcr 


iNUmDer 




numoer 


Number 






of 


of 


of 


of 


of 


of 


Department 


Instructors 


Courses 


Ins true tors 


Courses 


Instructors 


Courses 


English 


2 




2 


2 


2* 


2 


Ed. Psych. 


0 


0 


2 


2 


4-: + 


5 


Drama 










1 


1 


Pol. SCT. 


1 


1 






1 


1 


History 


1 


1 










Economi cs 


1 


1 










Phys. Ed. 


1 


1 










Psych. 


0 


0 






1 


1 




6 


7 


4 


4 


9 


in 



* Same 2 instructors 
++ Two new i.istructors 



Number of Different Individuals instructing, by Dept. 

Instructors 
English 4 
Ed. Psych. 4 
Other Depts. {1 each) 6 

14 

O 
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INTER-DEPARTMENTAL 




CORRESPONDENCE 



TO 



All Members of the Teaching Staff. 



DATE 



September 27, 1971 



FROM Dr. Wm. Mrloff, 

Chairman of the Committee to Investigate Teaching. 



RE: 



Pass /Fall Grading Systeri In Undergraduate Courses 



The Executive Committee of the General Faculty Council has 
authorized the Committee to Investigate Teaching to investigate the 
oass/fail grading system as an alternative to the present grading system. 
The Committee to Investigate Teaching has set up certain guidelines for 
examining this system (see attached). 

REt Room 2 8 P> Central Academic Building 

The Committee to Investigate Teaching has also been able to 
have room 289 » the Central Academic Building furnished In a distinctly 
different manner than Is usually found In the typical classroom. The 
Committee's intent is twofold: to present an alternative learning 
environment to the student and to study the cognatlve and affective 
effects of this environment. 

The Committee is Interested in learning if you would be willing 
to participate in either of these studies. If you dOt or if you wish to 
obtain more information about either itudy, please contact the following 
individuals. : 



For Pass /Fall 

Dr. D. Schaeffer (5259) 
Dr. D. Otto (5297) 



Attach . 
DO/vcn 



For Room 289 
Dr. D. Otto (5297) 



Wm. Meloff. > 
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Academic Staff Attitudes at the University of Alberta, 1971 
A sample of faculty members at the University of Alberta was 
asked their attitudes towards contemporary social issues such as birth 
control, maternity leave for students, and the non-medical use of drugs. 
Finally, the academic staff was asked to react to the reorganization of 
the university's legislative body. The General Faculties Council had 
just increased its size to give student representation parity with the 
teaching staff. 

Faculty felt that the health service should dispense birth 
control advice and devices* It was undecided about maternity leave 
for students > but felt that drug laus ought to be changed. It differed 
from popuJ.ar student attitudes in that it felt hard drug punitive 
measures should be increased. Finally^ the majority of faculty surveyed 
felt that students should have a vote but stiouXQ noz have quam.iLiVt: 
representation on legislative matters. 
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I . SIJMMARY 



One would like to believe that the teacher has a lasting 
influence on his students; not only in the intellectual realm, but 
in other areas as well. A good teacher, Jacob (1957) observes, 
''.♦.couples (a) high respect for students as parsons, with a capacity 
to arouse interest in his subject." (p. 7) When a teacl er enjoys 
such rapport with his students, personal opinions and attitudes of 
both student and teacher are bound to emerge. This study examined 
the opinions of a randomly drawn sample of academic staff to ascertain 
their position on a number of contemporary Issues on campus during 
the 1970-71 academic year. 

DRUGS : 

The faculty, by and large, would like to see a change In 
the d)-ug control laws, but in a more conservative direction, and 
certainly in the opposite direction that the students would seem 
to want to go. 

BIRTH CONTROL DEVICES AND MATERNITY LEAVE: 

The faculty responses indicate an endorsement of dispensing ^^Ir 
control devices to students* Written comments on the questionnaire have 
shown that a fair number of faculty members have not given much thought 
to their attitude towards granting maternity leave to students « Two out 
of every three who answered this question wer-» in favour of a maternity 
leave policy for female students. 

PARITY ON THE GENERAL FACULTIES COUNCIL: 

The faculty sample felt that student representation on GFC 
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should be increased, but were divided as to whether or not this should 
be parity. 
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I . Background 

In March of 1971 a questionnaire was sent to a randomly 
drawn sample of full-time academic staff at the University of Alberta 
(see Appendix I for details). The sample was composed of repr«!aentatives 
of the tea'^-hing staff, from lecturer to professor; librarians and 
members of the academic staff holding administrative posts below 
the vice-presidential level (i.e., deans, chairmen and directors). 

This questionnaire had many objectives. One purpose was 
an opinion survey of the Honours Program, as requested of the Office 
of Insti tutlfynal Research by the Academic Dev<;lopment Coimaittee (see 
Jackson, 1971^ II). A second objective of "he questionnaire was to 
provide information concerning the attitudes of the academic staff 
abouf: contemporary issues on the University of Albe ta campus (the 
topic of this report). The third purpose of the questionnaire was 
to supply the first part of a two-part assessment of a description 
of tils campus* (A. Gareau, 1971), Finally, it provided desiderata 
to be used for a modified replication of Alvin Gouldner^s study of 
faculty types (Gouldner, 1957). Questions dealing with the first two 
of these four purposes were rather strai '^ht*-f orward and easily IdenLlfied 
in the questionnaire. The last two were more abstruse - at least ic the 
respondents. Because no clear connection between 'questions put' and 
intended use was presient, it might be propitious to digress momentarily 
and explain the source and reason for employing these quesclops. 

Social Lnslltutiona have 'character,* just as humans do. A 
high Anglican Church service oiffers noticeably from a Pentecostal 
revival meeting, yet hoti. are undertakings of religious institutions 
in our society* Colleges and universities also hiiv^ institutional 

O 
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idiosyncracies . Alberta's two newest post-secondary institutions 
evinced this even before they became fully operational. Athabasca 
University's statement of c»ducatlonal philosophy Is humanistic in nature, 
yet retains a modicum of elitism In Its enrolment policy. Conversely, 
Grant MacEwan defines higher education as an "open door" egali tarianism, 
where the traditional liberal arts subjects take a back seat to the 
more pragmatic fields of learning. Quite understandably, the character 
of a particular organisation I'l a given social institution results from 
the collective contributions of Its members. It Is reasonable to assume 
that Athabasca ai*d MacEwan have attracted Instructors with different 
sets of educational and Interpersonal values. 

It must also be assumed that both academic communi.tles differ 
from the character of the University of Alberta. As a field of study 
very little Is known about the nature and character of Individual col- 
leges and universities. Some vork has been started in this direction, 
notably in the United States. (Pace & Stern, 1958; Astln, 1968; 
Jencks & Riesman, 1968; Riesman, 1956; Ashby & Anderson, 1966; Sanford, 
196A: Gouldner, 1957-58 and Wilson, 1964). Two of these studies, 
(Pace & Stern, and Gouldner) were selected because they were investiga- 
tive in nature (as opposed to the theoretical writings of Ashby, 
Riesman and Wilson) and because they examined the attitudinal sc^rs of 
students and faculty. In the case of the ICA (Index of College 
Activities) the study was originally concerned wir.n tne perceptioni. of 
students about the campus atmosphere (see Gareau, 1971). Orte must 
realize, of course, that student perception can inly account for part 
of the acaieraic community's perception of la vie academique . So it 
was decided to carry the study of perception a step further, and, with 
slight modification, ask co-parable questions of BOTH student and faculty. 

ERLC 



PllLtH'ii cluiistlons, representing the highest factor loadings in Pace 
and Slerns* study were selected and modified for the facuity question- 
naire, (viz: questions were changed from "I often felt that I was 
competing with other students for high grades** to **Students often feel 
that they are competing with other students for high grades,*' - each 
question having a five-point Likert type scale from 'Strongly Agree' 
CO *Strongly Disagree.') A questionnaire for students soon will be 
sent to the students* 

Another way to assess the character of the ias citation is 
to see how much the faculty uan identifies with his place of employment 
The faculty man has, in essence, two professional loyalties: to his 
discipline and to his univerairy. Rarely does anyone divide his loyal- 
ties equally. Capitalizing on a Parsonian theory (Parson, 1951), 
Gouldner (1958) postvilated that the 'company man,' i.e*, the one loyal 
to his university, permitted local problems and concerns to dominate 
his orientation while the 'cosmopolitan' man looked to his Internationa 
discipline as a source of self actualization. Gouldner carried his 
research to the point where he was able, using factor analysis, to iden 
tlfy three types of **local" faculty and two types of ** cosmopolitans." 
He stopped Lh>re» This writer desires to see if the university faculty 
can be so Identified and what effect each of these two categorieti has 
on teaching at the university,* 



* It should be stressed at this point that the individual faculty 
member's responses have been and will continue to be kept in strictest 
confidence. The original questionnaires have been destroyed. Other 
precautions have been taken to insure that no individual respondent can 
be identified from the r<^ports of the data. 
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r i . Faculty Attitudes Towards Current Issues on Campus 

Naturally one other way of assessing the character of the 
University of Alberta is to ask questions directly relevant to the 
daily occurances on campus. Issues which occurred in the last year 
or two, which seemed to polarize opinion between faculty members or 
between groups of faculty and groups of students were presented to the 
respondents of the questionnaire. These issues were: 1) the non- 
academic aspects of students' life (i.e., drug use, the availability 
of biith control devices, and the possible formulation of maternity 
leave policy), and 2) student participation in university governance. 

A. Student L fe 

Even within the space of one generation society has moved 
towards a more permissive attitude of public behaviour. Evidence of 
this movement abounds in 'x' rated movies, modern literature, and the 
^ news media. One senses that there may also be an increased laxity in 

la. ^QCQ parentis role. Faculty r^re no longer expected to assume 
parental responsibilities. One may wonder just how far the faculty 
has shifted from its role of ;:teri» disciplinarian to that of a detached, 
unquep'^ioning observe^. 

One of the latest steps in this movement towards a permissive 
society centers about the legality of certain drugs. The Le Dain 
report (1970) provices a rather broad definition of drugs, and its 
definition po6^*d a problem to this study, for to include all the cate- 
gories uf the Le Dain report (p. 1, et seq«) would substantially lengthen 
the qui-st iovmaire* To select, one or two drugs (e.g., marijuana,. LSD, 
etc,) might be too restrictive. Then too, camo the Problem of the 
appropriate questions to put to the faculty; should one ask abofit drug 

ERIC 
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use on campus, or merely the faculty *s attitude towards drur, use in 
^enernl? The latter was selected as an area of study, and all drugs 
(with the exceptions of caffeine, nicotine and alcohol) were divided 
into two general classes: habit-forming and hallucinogenic. While 
al] 'drugs* could be habit-forming, not all are hallucinogenic. So 
the first class of habit- forming drugs generally includes barbituates, 
.ranqui li?.ers , amphetamines, and cannabis, while the second is limited 
to LSD and opiates. These drugs, and their use, are governed by certain 
laws (Narcotic Control Act, Fo^^d and Drugs Act and the Alberta Public 
Health Act), and part of the Le Daln Commission's report dealt with thj 
possible changes in these regulations. 

The two general categories of drugs were subsequently divided 
into two further questions: should the laws be rlianged?, and in what 
manner? 

TABLE I 

'ACULTY RESPONSES TO TWO PAIRS OF QUESTIONS: 

Should the Laws on the Non-Medical Use of Habit-forming (Hallucinatory) 
Drugs be Changed? And Should the Laws be Liberalized? 







Habit 


Forming Trugs 


Hallucin 


atory Drugs 




Changed 


Liberalized 


Changed 


Liberalize 




N 


Z 


N X 


N 


Z 


N % 


Yes 


45 


70 


28 37 


35 


60 


32 46 


No 


19 


30 


47 63 


23 


40 


38 54 


TOTAL 


64 


100 


75 Too 


58 


Too 


"70 Too 



While Faculty opinion coincides with student opinion in that 
both groups feel that the laws goveriing th* non-medical use of drugs 
should oe changed, opinion differs oti the direction of cha;tge. Seventy 
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(>ercent of the sixty-three respondents favoured changing laws governing 
habit- forming drugs, and 60X of the 58 respondents favoured changing 
the laws governing hall icinatory drugs. In both instances the majoritv 
of the respondents preferred not to havt these laws liberalized. Stu-- 
dent opinion, as reported by the Gateway > hcR^^ever, favours liberalizatic 
of the laws governing drug possession and use. ( Gateway > February 5, 
1970 and Gr teway , October 30» 1970.) 

Faculty opinion represents the 'older' generation in that 
more conservative attitude towards the use of drugs, and stronger 
punitive legislation predominate.* 

Birth Control and Maternity Leave 

One wonders if the same variety of conservation in faculty 
attitude extends to the moral behaviour of the students. Birth 
control devices are not prohibited by law, so one need not uorry about 
legislation. Severe proscriptions do exist, however, in the form of 
social mores and religious mandates* 

The data from the questionnaire suggests that the faculty 
endorses the distribution of contraceptive devices through profes- 
sionally staffed, formalized channels (i.e., the Student Health Service) 

Dispensing the 'Pill' is a fait accompli on this caii/ ^» The 
practice of granting maternity leave to students is not. Because this 
particular Issue has not been wldel;' discussed on campus in the public 



* It is surprising to observe, however, that the age of the faculty 
respondent does not correlate significantly with any but one of the 
responses in Table I. 3ut, then, only six of the respondents were 30 
years old or younger. (See Tables III through VI, Appendix I for detail 
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meciia. Individual faculty members have not firmly committed themselves 
I () a (Jet Ih Ion even though the response was two to one in favour of 
matcrni ty leave. 



TABLE II 

FACULTY RESPONSES TO TWO QUESTIONS: 

"Should the Student Health Services be Permitted to Dispense Birth 
Control Devices? and "Should Women Students be Allowed Maternity 
Leave of Absence Absolving Them of Academic Responsibilities During This 
Time?" 

Birth Control Devices Maternity Leave 

N % N Z 

Yes 81 91 51 67 

No 7 9 25 33 

TOTAL 88 100 75 100 



C. Student Participation in University Governance 

Less than a month before this questionnaire had been sent 
to the faculty respondents the General Faculti J Coiincil met to decide 
if it would re-align its membership. After the filing of the Committee 
report » a minority report » briefs by members of the faculty and student 
body, and lengthy debate^ the Council voted in favour of student parity. 
Two questions appeared in the Faculty Ouestionnaire concerning this 
issue. The questions and their responses are given In the following 
table. 
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TABl.K ri I 

"S» idents Should have Quantitative Parity on the General 
Faculty Council" and "Students Should have Qualitative Parity 
on the General Faculty Council (e.g., voting privileges)," 

Quantitative Qualitative 





N 


% 




N 


% 


Strongly Agree 


5 






15 


15 






:j 








Agree 


lA 




1 19% 


29 


29 


Neither 


23 


23 




19 


19 


Disagree 


34 


34 ■ 




22 


22 








59% 






Strongly Disagree 


25 


25 




15 


15 


TOTAL 


ToT 






100 





The first question deals with the concept of having an equal 
number of representatives from the student body as from the faculty 
body, but v'lthout an equal number of Jotes. The latter question sug- 
gests equal voting privileges. The faculty in this sample, as a whole, 
rejected the idea of cluttering the Council chambers with bodies pc5.sessing 
a voice but no vote. Yet there was only a very slight majority of 
faculty respondents who were willing to e.nbrace the measures which GFC 
had finally enacted* 

This does not seem entirely unreasonable. This type of shared 
authority on campus « of student parity on a major academic decision- 
making body, can be a threatening thought. Moreover, 1 t is an avant-garde 
move, one which few other colleges and universities in North America 
have even begi^n to contemplate. Small wonder then about ':hls display 
of caution. 



One should note, however, that this survey was taken after 
the GFC decision but BEFORE the newly constituted Council had had an 
opportunity to function. It would be safe to predict that faculty 
attitude concerning s*,adent parity will charge during the course of the 
upcoming academic year. In which direction (i.e., more favourable or 
less favourable) will depend in part on the quality of GFC's decisions. 
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APPENDIX I 



Chi-square of those in the Sample 



to Total Faculty 


(Actual count 1970- 


71, as of Dec. 


1970) 




ON CAMPUS ONLY 








Respondents 


Faculty* 


Total 


Agriculture 


7 


59 


66 


Arts 


28 


329 


357 


Bus* Admin. & Conim. 


3 


37 


40 


Dentistry and 








Dental Hygiene 


5 


33 


38 


Education 


12 


138 


150 


Engineering 


8 


84 


92 


Household Economics 


2 


20 


22 


Library Science 


1 


8 


9 


Law 


1 


19 


20 


Medicine 


7 


121 


128 


Nursing 


2 


21 


23 


Pharmacy 


2 


15 


17 


Physical Education 


4 


34 


38 


Rehabilitation Ned. 


1 


14 


15 


Science 


20 


246 


266 


TOTAL 


103 


1,178 


1281 



X = .6416 
df = 14 
P > ,99 



* Source: Number of Faculty and Staff in Faculties and Schools 
- University of Alberta Universities Commission Form 
UC-0-21, 1970-71 Actual, as prepared by the Office of 
Vice-President (Academic), University of Alberta 

The Equivalence of Full Time Staff rounded to nearest 
whole numbert 
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APPENDIX 1 
TABLE II 

Crosstabulation of the Year of Birth with the Answer 
to the Question about Maternity Leave for Student! 

MATERNITY LEAVE? 



Year Bom Yes No Undecided Total 



19^6 


1 






1 


19^5 






1 


1 


19^^ 


1 


1 




2 


19^3 


1 






1 


19^2 


3 




1 


4 


19^1 


1 






1 


19^0 


3 




1 




19 39 


1 


3 


1 


5 


19 38 


5 


1 




10 


1937 


3 


1 


1 


5 


19 36 




1 




1 


19 35 


6 


2 




8 


193^ 


o 


3 




5 


19 33 


1 


1 


2 


A 


19 32 


1 


1 




2 


1931 


1 


2 




3 


1930 


3 




1 




1929 






1 


1 


1928 


2 


1 




3 


1927 






2 


2 


1926 


1 


2 


1 




1925 






1 


5 


192^ 


1 


2 




3 


192 3 


2 


1 




3 


1922 


1 






1 


1921 


1 




1 


2 


1920 




1 




1 


1918 






2 


2 


1916 


1 






1 


19U 


1 


2 


1 




1912 


2 






2 


1907 


2 




1 


3 




51 


25 


22 


98 



Product moment correlation coefficient: -.03 
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TABLE IIT 



Year of Birth Crosstabulated 
With Change in Laws Governing 
Habit Forming Drugs 



Year Bom 


Yes 


No 


Total 


1946 


1 




1 


1945 


1 




1 


1943 


1 




1 


1942 


2 




2 


1941 


1 




1 


1940 


3 


1 


4 


1939 


2 


3 


5 


1938 


4 


2 


6 


1937 


2 


3 


5 


1936 


1 




1 


1935 


3 


2 


5 


1 Q lA 


3 


1 


4 


1933 






o 

I 


1932 


2 


1 


3 


1931 


1 




1 


1930 


2 


1 


3 


1929 


1 




1 


1928 


2 


1 
X 




1927 


1 




1 


1926 


2 


1 


3 


1925 


2 




2 


1924 


2 




2 


192 3 


3 




3 


1921 


1 




1 


1920 




1 


1 


1914 


1 




1 


1912 


1 




1 












45 


19 


64 


Biserlal 


Correlation 


Coefficient: -0.15 





Yes - 1, No - 0. 
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TABLE IV 





Year . . 






Wl th 


Liberalization of 


the Lavs 




Gove 


mlng Habit Forming Drugs 




Year Born 


Yes 


No 


Total 


1946 


1 




1 


1945 


1 




1 


1944 




1 


1 


1943 


1 




1 


1942 




2 


2 


1941 


1 




1 


1940 


1 


3 


A 


1939 


2 


3 


5 


1938 


3 


5 


8 


1 O "7 

19 J/ 


1 


4 


5 


1936 


1 


1 


2 


19 35 


4 


2 


6 


19 34 


1 


2 


3 


1933 




4 


4 


1932 


1 


2 


3 


1 Ci O 1 

1931 


1 


1 


2 


19 30 




2 


2 






1 


1 








3 


192 7 


1 


1 


2 


1926 


1 


2 


3 


1925 


2 




2 


1924 




1 


1 


192 3 


1 


2 


3 


1921 


2 




2 


1920 




1 


1 


1918 


1 


1 


2 


1914 




1 


1 


1913 




1 


1 


1912 


1 




1 


1907 




_1_ 


_1. 




28 


47 


75 



Blserlal Correlation Coefficient: 0.06 
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TABLE V 



Year . . . 
With Change in Laws Governing 
the Non-Medical Use of Hallucinatory Drugs 



Year Bom 


Yes 


No 


Total 


1946 


1 




1 


1945 


1 




1 


1942 


2 




2 


1940 


2 


1 


3 


1939 


2 


3 


5 


1938 


3 


2 


5 


1937 


2 


3 


5 


1936 


1 




1 


1935 


4 


2 


6 


1934 


1 


2 


3 


19 33 




2 


2 


1932 


2 


1 


3 


19 31 


1 




1 


1930 


1 


1 


2 


1929 


1 




1 


1928 


2 


1 


3 


1927 


1 




1 


1926 




2 


2 


1925 


1 


1 


2 


1924 


1 




1 


1923 


2 


1 


3 


1921 


2 




2 


1920 




1 


1 


1914 


1 




1 


1912 


1 




1 




35 


23 


58 


Blserlal 


Correlation 


Coefficient: -0.055 
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TABLE VI 



Year • • • 
With Liberalization of Laws Governing 
the Non-Medical Use of Hallucinatory Drugs 



Year Bom 


Yes 


No 


Tota 


1946 


1 




1 


1945 


1 




1 


1944 




1 


1 


1942 


1 


1 


2 


1940 


1 


2 


3 


1939 


2 


3 


5 


1938 


1 


4 


5 


ion 
1937 


2 


3 


5 


1936 




1 


1 


1935 


4 


1 


5 






2 


2 


1 ft 1 1 
1933 




4 


4 




1 


2 


3 


1931 


1 


1 


2 


1930 


1 


1 


2 


1929 




1 


1 


1928 


1 


2 


3 


1927 


1 




1 


1926 




2 


2 


1925 


1 


1 


2 


1924 




1 


1 


1923 


1 


2 


3 


1921 


1 


1 


2 


1914 




1 


1 


1912 


1 




1 


1907 




1 


1 












22 


38 


70 



Blserlal Correlation Coefficient: 0.255 
Significant at the .05 level. 



Honots Report Study Phase II Students and Faculty Opinion . 

Questionnaires were sent to all honors enrollees, alumni, and 
general program students as well as students who transfer from honors 
to general program. In addition, a sample of faculty were sent 
questionnaires. A substantial majority of alumni, staff, and students, 
surveyed felt the honors program should be continued. Professors in 
the Faculty of Arts differ from their colleagues in the Faculty of 
Science in their perception of the honors program. Science Professors 
favoured a closer supervision of the course selection of honors students, 
while Arts Professors did not. Science Professors felt they could 
identify their honors students in the classroom while Arts Professors 
felt they could not. 
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ABSTRACT 



Questionnaires were sent to all Honors enrollees, all Honors alumni, 
all Honors withdrawals, a sanple of General Program stvders, and a 
sample of faculty regarding their opinion of the Honors Program. The 
questionnaires were designed to determine the degree of agreement with 
facets of the Honors Program. It was found that: 

1. A substantial majority of alumni, staff, and students that 
responded to the questionnaire felt that the Honors program should NOT 
be eliminated* 

2. Students in the Honors program. General Program students, and 
students that withdrew from the program basically had a common attitude 
towards many aspects of the Honors program. Few significant differences 
were observed. 

3. Professors in the Faculty of Arts- differed from their collegtes 
In the Faculty cf Science in their perception of the Honors Program. 
Professors in the Faculty of Science favored a closer supervision of 
course selection of Honors students while proff^ssors in Arts did not. 

•Moreover, Science professors saw their Honors students as being more 
visible (i.e., identifiable) in the classrcom than Arte professors. 

4. The academic staff surveyed felt a clear distinction exists 
between the Honors program and the Four-Year Special Degree Program. 



THE HONORS PROGRAM STUDY—PHASE II 
students' AHD faculty OPINION 

Introduction: 

The Academic Development Committee reqoiested the Office of 
Institutional Research and Planning to investigate the Honors Program at 
the University of Alberta. The Office of Institutional Research and Planning' s 
researchers examined the nature of the Honors Program as it presently exists, 
its origin, and its future In relation to the four-year Special Degree program 
now in operation or about to be initiated* 

In exploring the Honors program, the Office of Institutional Research 
and Planning *s researchers sought to liearn something about: (a) the charac-- 
teristics and attitudes of Honors students; (h) the attitudes of Honors 
alumni; (c) the views of those who withdraw from the Honors program; (d) 
the opinions of the General Program students; and (e) the attitudes and 
intentions of department administrations that structure the program. 

This report deals with the opinions expressed by students and faculty 
respondents to the questionnaires. 
•Methodology: 

Questionnaires were sent to all Honors enrollees, all Honors alumni, * 
all Honors withdrawals, a sample of General Program students » and a sample 
of faculty. (See Appendices A, B, C, D and E for the questionnaires used. 

The questions were designed to determine the degree of agreement with a 

number of statements about the Honors Program and about the student enrolled in 

it. Analysis included a frequency count of responses in five categories- 
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from "strongly agree" through to ''strongly disagree", the determination 
of the mean, varlancCf standard deviation, the correlation coefficient, 
chl- square analysis, and one way analysis of variance, as well as a Scheffe 
aultiplc comparison of means, and a Newman-Keuls conparision between 
ordered means. 

Observations : 

The Honors enrollees. Honors withdrawals, General Program students, 
Alumni, and Faculty are basically in agreement on many questions. However, 
there arc a few questions that show Interesting differences. 

Student Visibility 

The first is the question of the visibility of Honors students in 

the classroom. That Is, do the othei jtudents, and the professor know 

which students are in the Honors program? All groups of students tend 

to disagree and believe that the Honors students are not distinguishable 

from other students in the classroom. Faculty, on the other hand, 

2 

generally agree that Honors students are highly visible. (X = 6A.65, 

df » 4, p ^.001.) There is a significant difference between Arts and 

Science faculty respondents. Arts faculty tend to state that Honors * 

students are not highly visible, while Science faculty tend to state that 
2 

they arc. (X « 64.63, df « 4, p <.0000.) Generally, faculty do not 

make a point of finding out who in their classes are Honors students. 

Significantly more Arts Faculty make note of who their Honors students 

2 

are than Science Faculty (X « 22.197, df - A, p <.002.) Perhaps Arts 
Faculty notice Honors students in their classes because the students are 
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not discriminable by scholastic standings. This is perhaps corroborated 
by the small, insignificant tendency of Arts Faculty to disagree, and 
Science Faculty to agree with the idea that a clear scholastic distinction 
exists between Honors and General Program students Science faculty 
mesnbers have a tendency to regard Honors students as academically superior, 
while Arts faculty members do not. The students do not offer any clear 
pattern of response to this question. 

Discussion of Visibility Variable 

The question of why Science Honors students are known by the Science 
faculty while Arts Honors students tend to remain unknown has a number of 
possible explanations, many of which are refuted by the discussions held 
with department representatives (reviewed in the first report). If the 
number of Honors students per department in" the Faculty of Science was 
significantly less than the corresponding ratio in the Faculty of Arts, it 
could be assumed that more Science professors would find the task of remem-- 
berlng the Honors students In their department easier than it would be for 
Arts professors. But, there are significantly more Science Honors students 
per department (average 61) than there are Arts Honors students per department 
(average 16), so this explanation must be discarded. Perhaps Science Honor^ 
students are more aggressive in pursuing j:helr field of interest and this 
characteristic results In more staf f*-student contact then that of the 
presumably more independent Arts student. At present, there is no way of 
testing this rather ipsatlve construct . Science 'Honors students do generally 
have more class and laboratory hours than Arts Honors students so that staff- 
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student contact might be greater in Science than in the Arts Faculty. 
The laboratory itself is more conducive to a dyadic staff-student contact. 
However, laboratory classes usually are handled by GTA's. There may be 
more hierarchical than peer group interaction in the Sciences so that 
the Honors students gain intellectual stipulation from tho.ir professors 
rather than from their classmates. This is corroborated to some extent with 
the finding that Science students tend to agree that their undergraduate 
status interfered with forming friendships with General Program students. 
Arts students do not seem to have this problem. Another possible explanation 
for the higher visibility of Honors Science students is that Science might 
set up more segregated classes exclusively for Honors students than does 
Arts. This was not found to be the case since a small number of departments 
in cither faculty offers the Honors student exclusive classes. One explanation 
that seems consistent with all findings is that Science faculty members tend 
to regard their Honors students as intellectually superior to General 
Program students. Arts faculty members do not agree, perhaps because there 
is not a large difference in academic achievement between Arts Honors students 
and Arts General Program students. 

In conclusion, we know that more Science Faculty professors say they 
can identify the Honors student than do Arts Faculty professors, but the 

t 

reason (s) why remain an enigma. 

Ptf f erenttal Treatment 
All the Students in the study were asked if they felt that Honors 
students were generally treated differently than General Program students. 
There was a significant difference among student respondents from different 
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faculties. Science students tend to disagree with the idea, while Arts 

students tend to agree. The General Program students tend to think that 
Honors students are NOT treated any differently while students who 

withdraw from the Honors Program give an evenly divided opinion. Honors 

students tend to think that they are more favourably treated because they 

are better known than other students. However, some Honors students 

commented thnt^ because they are better known, more was expected of them. 

Most faculty respondents did not express an opinion on which type 

of student was more challenging to teach. There was a tendency to disagree 

with the view that Honors students are more challenging. Perhaps teaching, 

per sc , is the challenge. In other words, some faculty may reason that 

General Program students are less knowledgeable about the material and, 

consequently, the Instructor must give more attention to his presentation. 

On the other hand, some faculty may feel that the Honors student, being 

more familiar with the material and presumably better motivated and/or more 

intelligent than the General Program student, will raise provocative 

questions which in turn will lead to more stimulating discussions. In 

general, members of the academic staff Indicated that they would like to 

becdlne more Involved with the Honors students. Science faculty members 

'agreed to this statement significantly more often than did Arts faculty. 

(X^ = 22.20; df - 4; p < .0002. 

Supervision 

Another difference in opinion occurs when students and faculty are 

asked if they agree that Honors students should be closely supervised when 

choosing courses. All Science students tend to agree to close supervision, 

2 

O while nil Arts students tend to disagree. (Honors cnrollees: X « 13.99; 
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df ^ A; p < .01; General Program students: X « 23.72; cf « 12; p < .05; 
2 

Withdrawals: X •= 12.30; df « 4; p < .05) Both Arts and Science faculties 
were neutral with regard to supervision of course selection .for Honors 
student, although there is a slight tendancy for the Science faculty to 
agree that the students should be closely supervised. This may be due to 
the concept of incremental learning in the Sciences which may be more 
pvevelant than in the Arts. 

Social Awareness 

Honors students tend to think of themselves as being more aware than 
other students are of the administration of their department and the univer- 
sity. However, other students disagree and faculty simply could not assess 
how aware their students are of the administration. 

Most (87 percent) of the currently enrolled Honors students who responded 
to the questionnaire disagreed that being an Honors student interfered with 
forming friendships with General Program students. However, more Science 
students agreed that beeing an Honors student does interfere with making 
friends than Arts students. 

Financial and Job Problems 

When asked if they would like to give fourth year Honors students some 
forro of financial inducement to remain as undergraduates, 66 percent of the 
responding faculty agreed. Fourth-year Honors students often find themselves 
with severe financial problems, and as some departments offer qualifying 
students some financial assistance, it is more practical from an ecor;mical 
point of view to apply to graduate school than to finish the four-year 
degree. However, 50 percent of the faculty respondents agreed that Honors 



students have better job opportunities than General Program students. A 
large portion of faculty (40 percent) do not know if this is so. Studi^nts, 
however, realize that, in this period of high unemployment, jobs are very 
scarce for graduates from any program. 

Selection for Graduate School 

Fifty-six percent of the faculty respondents agreed or strongly agreed 
that the Honors Program provides a good device for selection of graduate 
students, because a student that has done well in an undergraduate Honors 
Program will likely do well in a graduate course. However, one half of 
^hc Engineering Faculty respondents (N = A) disagreed. Perhaps this prof- 
essional school staff regards practical experience as a more important 
predictor of graduate ruccess in an applied field. 

Worth of the Honors Program 

All groups agreed that the Honors Program is worthwhile and of value. 
It is significant to note that even those who withdrew from the Honors 
Program felt that it should be maintained. A majority of ali individuals 
surveyed disagreed that it should be eliminated. Seventy-nine percent of 
the currently enrolled Honors students who responded, fifty percent of the , 
General Program students, sixty-six percent of those students who had 
withdrawn from the Honors Program, and seventy percent of the faculty 
respondents agree that it should be retained. It should be noted that 
Honors students and Alumni agree most strongly with the retention of the 
program. General Program students, and withdrawals agree the next most 
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strongly, and faculty members have the greatest variance in responses, 
although they still generally agree that the program is worthwhile. 

Most faculty respondents agree or strongly agree that the Honors Program 
should be maintained since it provides a challenge to brighter students. 
There are two factors acting in this question: one is that it should be 
maintained and the second is that it provides a challenge for brighter 
students. This may be why this question so clearly and accurately discrimin- 
ates in favour of retnining the program. There is no clear student response 
pattern to this question. 

Sixty percent of the faculty respondents tended to disagree that the 
Honors Program serves the same purpose as the Four-year Special Degree program. 
It should be noted that the Science faculty respondents, that have had 
greater experience with the Special program than the Arts faculty, more 
strongly regaid it as being different than the Honors program. In the 
departments where the Special program is about to be initiated, the Honors 
program generally .has been revised to make it more academically demanding 
than the four-year Special Degree program. 

Staff Seniority 

It should be noted that both the number of years a faculty member has 

t 

been on campus, and the rank that the faculty member holds are Insignificant 
variables In the determination of opinions about the Honors program and its 
students. 
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CONCLUSIONS AND RECOmENDATlONS 

This study revealed that: 

1, A substantial majority of alumni, staff and students that responded to 
the questionnaire feel that the Honors program should not be eliminated. 

2, Students in the Honors program, General Program students, and students 
that withdrew from the Honors program basically have a common attitude con- 
cerning various facets of the Honors program. Few significant differences 
have been observed. 

3. The perception of the Honors program differs to some extent between 
professors in the faculties of AVt and Science. Professors in the Faculty 
of Science Icon more to close supervision of course selection t'^ an do 
professors in Arts. Also, Sc:*ence professors see their Honors students as 
more visible in the classroom than do Arts professors. The latter group 
has trouble identifying students in their classes. 

4. The Academic staff surveyed felt that a clear academic distinctiou 
exists between the Honors program and the four-year Special Degree program. 

It appears that there will be little or no redundancy In having two 
four-year programs in Arts and Science as most faculty and students have a 
clear, though not verbally defined, idea of the differences between the four- 
year Special Degree program and the Honors degree. Generallyj students 
choose the Honors degree for Its challenge and as a means of specialization. 
However, there is a tendency to avoid the "Honors" label when it is regarded 
as intellectual snobbery. Students like to view the education system as 
democratic t and one In which all students could achieve equal academic standing 
if they so choose. Yet they acknowledge that the four-year degree will 
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serve the student who wishes to specialize, but not commit himself to the 
extra academic effort required by the more rigorous Honors program. 
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APPENDIX A 
HONORS CURRENTLY ENROLLED QUESTIONNAIRE 
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HONORS STUBKNT QUESTIONNAIRE 



Kame 



L_L_L_L 

Surname 



□ 



2. 



First Middle Initial 

3. Faculty: I I Arts I 1 Science { l other 

4. FrograTO Specialization (e.g. , Economics, Physics) 















Identj 


.f icanion 



Please answer the following questions by checking the appropriate box. 
S « strongly agree, s ^ agree, n » undecided or neutral, d « disagree 
and D » strongly disagree. 



S s n d D 



u 



5. I feel that the Honors program serves 
a purpose that cannot be filled by any 
other program 

6* I believe that Honors students should 
be closely supervised in their course 
selection 

7. I find that Honors students are highly 
visible in the classroom (that is, other 
students know which of their classmates 
are Honors students) 

8. I think that the Honors program should 
be eliminated 

9. It has been my experience that professors 
treat Honors students differently from 
general program students 

9a. Check one: They are treated: More Favorably 

Less Favorably 



□□□□D 



□□□□□ 
□□□□□ 



□□□□□ 
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S s n d D 

10. Being an Honors student interfers with 

forming friendships with general program j — j| j j j j j j j 

11. Generally, Honors students are more aware 
of the governance of their department and 

the university than general program j j j~j | j | j j 

12. Generally, a clear scholastic distinction 

exists between Honors students and general j |j 1 j 11 1 | i 
program students I — II — I I — I I I I I 

13. I believe fourth year Honors students are 
at a great disadvantage because they are 

still undergraduate and not graduate j j j j j j | j j j 

14. What, if any, privileges or advantages make 



What, It any, privileges or advantages make • — — t i — \ 1 j — 

being an Honors student worthwhile? j || ) ! j j I | | 



15. What disadvantages and/or obligatic ns make 
being an Honors student a drag? 
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APPENDIX B 
HONORS ALUMNI QUESTIONNAIRE 



HONORS PROGT(AM QUESTIONNAIRE 



I am presently living at: 



(Street) 



(City) 



(Province) 



Please check the appropriate box. 




1. Did you write a thesis or dissertation during 
your final year? 

2. Was the Honors program your first choice of 
program in the university? 

3. Have you attended graduate school since you 
graduated? 

4. If you attended graduate school, did you 
enter the same field in which you received 
your honors degree? 

5. If you have not attended graduate school » 
do you plan to do so In the near future? 

6. Did you find that your Honors degree was 
recognized in the business world? 

7. Did your degree \.t^\p you find the type of 
job that you wanted? 



1.: j 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 
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THE FOLLOWING SFXTION DEALS WITH YOUR IMPRESSIONS OF THE ACADEMIC 
COMMUNITY. PLEASE RESPOND TO EACH STATUIENT BY CHECKING THE APPRO- 
PRIATE rX)X, WHERE S s= stronj;ly agree; s * agree, n = neither agree 
nor disagree; d » discigrec and D = strongly disagree. 



S s n d D 



8. I feel that the Honors program serves a 

purpose that cannot be filled by another i — \ i — j i — i i — \ i — i 

program I I I II I LJ! 1^? 

9. I believe that Honors students should be 

closely supervised in their course r— i i — i i — i i — » i — i 

selection LJLJLJ ULJ 

10. I feel that the Honors program should be i — i j — | i — i i — | i — | 

eliminated LJ-LJLJ UU 



11. Generally, I agree that Honors fc;tudents 
are more conservative than general 
program students 

12. I feel that the Honors program gave me 
something of value that I would not 
otherwise have obtained from any other 
program 

If you agree, what did you receive? 



□ □□□□ 



□ □□□□ 



13. I find that Honors -students are highly 
visible in the classroom (that is, other 

students know which of their classmates r— j i — i p-| i — i r— i , 

are Honors students) LJ I — II — II — 11 — i 

lA. Being an Honors student Interfered with 

forming friendships with general program r— i i — i | — j r— [ j — i 

students LJ LJ LJ LI LJ 



15. It has been my experience that professors 
treat Honors students differently than 
general program students 

Check one: They are treated: More Favourably Q 



FRir 



Less Favourably |~] 



□□□□□ 



16. Generally, Honors students are niore 
aware of the governance of their 



department and the university than i — i i — | i — i | — i i — i 
general program students I I I I I — I J — i i — 13 



general program students 

17. Generally, a clear scholastic distinction 
exists bet/een Honors students and the 



exists bet/een Honors students and the j — i i— | r— | i— i | — i 
general program students I — I I — I I— I I — I 1 — I 



18. I bcHeve fourth year Honors students 

are at a great disadvantage because they 
are still undergraduates and not graduate 
students ..«...• 



□ □ DP □ 



19. \^at» If any, privileges or advantages made being an Honors 
student worthwhile? 



20. What disadvantages and/or obligations made being an Honors student 
a drag? 
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APPENDIX C 
HONORS WITHDRAWALS QUESTIONNAIRE 



Name 



Q 



First 



] □ 



IJ.I. 



Faculty 



Other 



2. 



Identification No. 



T v'as enrolled in uhc Honors proRran; of the Department of 



I am prcii:on'Jly living at 



(Street) 



(City) 



(Province) 



Please anf;v:er the following questions by checking the appropriate bo::. 
S ^ stronj'.ly rjf;rce, s afiree, n = undecided or neutral, d ^ di.sngrc-3 
and D -- strongly disar^rce. 



s n 



ID 



I feel that the Honors program serves a 
purpoi;e that cannot be filled by another 
proftrau! • . . . ..... 

I believe that the Honors students should 
he closely supervised in their course 
selection « • • - 

I found that Honors students were highly 
visible in the classvoo:n (that is, other 
students V:nC';v V'hich of their classmates 
were Honors stuclents) ............«•> ^ • • 

I feel the Honorr/ prof^Tatn should he 

C'l 'J iiiina t cd ••....«....•.•..«.• • • • ••••••• 

It hnn b^-^cn ny cr.nertencc that profer»5ors 
treaue.1 Honor!: suvulonLtj diff crontly than 
they did f;oncral. prop.raia ctuJcnts .....v 



D □□□ □ 
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* ■ 

10a, Chock one: Honors students v:cro trCvntcd: 

More Favorably ED^' 

Less Favorably tZl 

11. Gcnornl pi-ogrcin students arc norc aware * 

of the govcrnni^cc of their department g s u d D 

and the universiiv than Honors program r—i t— i r — i r — i r— » 

studcMus • LJ U U U Li 

12. It is \\)y opinion tliat most Honors students 

intcllcctunli^ic tlKo*.r problcr.s to avoic] r~% r — i r— r rr-i p— | 

dealing directly with them | J J | j I LJ I I 

13. Generally, a clcnr scholastic distinction . 

exists betv;oen Honors students and general i — » i — i i — i i — i j — j 

progratti students I I' LJ I I LJ LJ 

Vu 1 believe t)iat fourth year Honors students 
are at a grent disadvantnp.e because tl^ey 

are still undergraduates not graduate . — . I — . I — . j — . | — 

• studcnis • LJ LiULJU 



15. Was the Honors program your first choice 
of prograni in the University? . . ... . # . . . • 

16. Did you receive a degree after withdrawing 
. fronv the Honors program? .« 



dropped out /bf the, Jlonorsjipypgr^^ 

18. If you attended gi-aduate school, did you 
enter in the sai:ie field as your Honors 
program? 



19 • Do you ever plan ro obtain the Honors 

degree I hat you abamlonod? . . . .... ... . • • 

7.0. Did you have any difficulty maintaining 
the avi*r;;ge vo<|iii ) ed of ilonors student 
l>y your dcpartMcnt? : . . . . . • . . . 



Yes No 

□ □ 

17. ;Have you attended graduate school since you j . j 

' dropped out of the, Jlonors//prpgrani|? .Jl«. I I I 



DP 




O 21i Did you 3 oayo . school \>Mumv you valVulrew 
ERJC from the Honor?: prpjirain? . . . ... . • * . . . > . . 




B 
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22. If so, what did you leave school to 
do? ■ 



r 



Do you feel tbnt you made the right 
decision? ; 



Yes 



□ 



No 



Explain. 
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APPENDIX D 
GENERAL PROGRAM STUDHNTS QUESTIONNAIRE 



GENERAL STUDliNT QUESTIONNAIRE 
ON THE HONORS PROGRAM 



1 . Name 



Surname 



First 



a- 

K.I. 



3. Fac 



Arts 



Science 



Other 



2. 



Identification No, 



4. Program Specialization (e.g., Anthropology, Classics, etc*) 



Please answer the following questions by checking the appropriate box. 

S = strongly agree, s « agree, n = undecided or neutral, d - disagree 

and D = strongly disagree. 

# 

S s n d D 



5» I feel that, the Honors program serves 
a purpose that cannot be filled by any 
other program « 

&♦ I believe that Honors students should be 
closely supervised in their course 
selection 

7. I find that Honors students are highly 
visible in the classroom (that is, other 
students know which of their classmates 
are Honors students) 

8. I think the Honors program should be 
eliminated • •••.•..•.••.*•••«. 

9. It has been my experience that professors 
treat Honors students differently from 
general program students 

9a. Check one: They are treated: More Favorably 



□ □ □ 

□ □ □ □ □ 

□ □ p □ □ 

□ □□ □□ 

□ □ D □□ 
□ 



Loss Favorably 
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S s n d D 

10. General program students are more 
politically active than Honors 
students because they don't have as 

much to lose (as far as department i — I I — 1 I — I i — I 

retribution goes) I I I 1 I 1 I 11 \lt 

11. Honors students are more aware of the 
governance of their department and the 

university than general program — . , — . . — . . . _ 

students LJU U U LJ 

12. Generally t a clear scholastic distinction 

exists between Honors students and general , — . | — . * — . — . _ 

program students | | LJ I I 1 I I I 

13. I feel that it would be more advantageous 
to go to graduate school with a three year 

general degree than to spend four years as j — » | — . j — . | — . | — , 

an undergraduate I — i I — I I I I I I j 

14. I would like to be an Honors student, but 

I can't, or don't wish to, maintain the - — . — . I — . , — . 

average required of Honors students .... | 1 | | j | | j | | 

15. I can not afford (financially) the fourth i — • i — i i — i i— , , — i 
year as an undergraduate 1 I I I I J I I 1 I 

16. I can not spend four years on the campus 

because I am not emotionally suited to ^ — I — I , — - . — . . — . 

this type of life ULJUULJ 

17. I don*t believe that Honors students are 

any brighter than general program students* j — j i — . j — . j — • j — i 

they just work harder LJ I I j I LJ I 1 

18. I plan to go to gradudi:c school. i 
Check one: hereO 

at another university [~| 

19* Do you plan to go to graduate school in 
the same field as your major? 

yes 
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20. How many of your friends are currently graduate students 

21. How many of your friends are currently Honors students? 



THANK YOU FOR YOUR HELP 
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APPENDIX E 
FACULTY QUESTIONNAIRE 
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The follov/inq questions deal with your views on the Honors nrocram. 
Please circle the aDoronriate letter where S =. stronqlv aqree;. 
s a aqree; n = neutral or undecided; d = disagree and D = stronqly 
disaqree. 

IF YOUR FACULTY MAS NO HONORS PROGRAM ANSWER THIS QUESTION. 

1. If my faculty were to consider an Honors 

program, I would actively support it. S s n d D 

IF YOUR FACULTY HAS MO HONORS PROGRAI^I, PLEASE ANSWER 
THE REST OF THE QUESTIOf.'S WITH THE HONORS STUDENTS 
YOU KNOW FROM OTHER DEPARTMENTS IN MIND. 

2. I feel that Honors oroorams serve a worthwhile 

Duroose. * S s n d D 

3. It is easy to soot Honors students in my 

classes. . S s n d D 

4. I feel that the Honors students should be 

closely sunervised in their course selections- S s n d D 

5. General nroaram students are more challenqinq 

to teach thf.n Honors students. ^ S s n d D 

6. I feel that a clear scholastic distinction 
exists between the Honors students and the 

qencral prooram students. S s n d D 

7. I think that the Honors proqram should 

be eliminated. - S s n d 0 

8. .1 usually take note of v/ho the Honors 

students are in iny class. S s n d D 

9. Generally, Honors students tend to be less 
aware of the administration of the University 

than qeneral proqram students. S s n d D 

10. I would like to be more directly involved 

with the Honors students. S s n d D 



I 



11. I think fourth- voar Honors students who have 
done well in thoir first three years should 
be aivon financial assistantship. 



S s n d D 



12. It is my opinion that the four-year nroqram 
serves the same purpose as the Honors prooram. 

13. I believe that Honors graduates have better 
job opportunities than the general program 
students. 

14. I think the Honors program should be main- 
tained as it Drovides a challenge for the 
brighter students. 

15. 1 think the Honors program provides a device 
for selecting good graduate students because 
those that do well in the Honors program will 
do v/ell in graduate work. 

COMMENTS: 



• 



Thank You 



The Graduate Teaching Assistant at the University of Alberta 
Many facets of the Graduate Teaching Assistants' academic and 
personal life were surveyed: his perceptions of financial need, his 
feelings of both satisfaction and dissatisfaction resulting from 
disappointment, the nature of existing rapport between supervising 
professor and the Graduate Teaching Assistant, and finally the degree 
of perceived participation the Graduate Teaching Assistant adds when 
certain administrative aspects of the courses he helps teach. 

Although forbidden by university regulation, 19 of the 379 
Graduate Teaching Assistants current hold jobs outside the University, 
All but 10 of the 144 married Graduate Teaching Assistants the survey 
indicated they felc it was necessary for their spouses to work in 
order to make ends meet. A majority of the responding Graduate Teaching 
Assistants felt the supervisor was doing a good job. Graduate ieactimg 
Assistants felt their teaching influence was strong in the day to day 
evaluation of student progress but less strong relative to course 
content, syllabx, and items on examinations. 



UWII/ERSI77 OF ALBEVTA 



THE GRADUATE TEACHWG ASSISTANT 
AT THE mVEllSm OF ALBERTA 



8/ 

VAVIV OTTO 



OFFICE OF mTlTlSnONAL RESEARCH AWP PLANNING 
MARCH, 1972 



Aa a mzmboA tht K^toKch 6ta^i In >Cfie Oi^tz oi In^tUxxJUonal 
RutoKch and Planning urfio ^e/Lvei ^wou/tce ptn^on to thz CommJUtzt to 
Investigate. Teaching T have, ^>tom time to tim, been exposed to 6ome 
tantalizing KtheoKch pKoblemi^. When the topic oi examining 4>pe(Uiic aspect 
oi the tiie oi ike Gnjodwitz Teaching AA^^-tait^ at the UniveMity oi MbeAta 
tvoA 6u3gestzd to me, I thought it i^outd be a be.neiicAjaZ undertaking ioK 
thiA univeASity in pa/uCicutaji, and ioK all oi higheJi education in general. 
It should be noted that ujhile thi6 present 6tudy t/UggeAed by my 
involveinznt mMi CIT, the project i& my om. 

In MoAch oi J971 quutionnavies voeAe i^ent to the Graduate Teaching 
As6i6tantA cuJUientZy on pojjKolt. The objectives oi the study voeAe to 
le/vin hovo the GTA ^ees himeli as a p^ospecXive teacher and as a struggling 
graduate student. Is he able to support himseli? Can he manage both the 
course laonk in his om prognasn and the desnands oi his Assistantship? Is 
he happy mXh his Hie as a graduate student! 

I am indebted to Hisses Inis Jackson and Judy SKunt ioK patiently 
checking over the returned questionnaires. CredAX goes to Dr. R. W. F. 
Itiilcocks ioK initiaiZy posing the problem, and comenting on the yjist 
drait oi the ques^jonnaire. finally a special mnd oi thanks to Dr. W- A. 
Freshing and the other n}ejnbers oi th^ OOice oi Institutional Research and 
Planning ioK suppoM in th>J^ endeavoK* 
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SYNOPSIS 



Many facets of the 6*T*A**8 academic and personal life were sur- 
veyed: his perception of financial need, his feelings of both satisfaction 
and dissatisfaction resulting from his appointment » the nature of existing 
rapport between the supervising professor and the G.T.A. and finally the 
degree of perceived participation the G.T.A. has in certain administrative 
aspects of the course he helps teach. The following observations emerge from 
this study: 

Financial Need 

Nineteen of the 379 G^T.A.'s who answered the questionnaire indicated 
they currently held jobs outside the University. In addition, many married 
G.T.A. 's (134 of the 14A G.T.A. 's In the survey) Indicated that they felt It 
was necessary for their spouses to work in order to " . . make ends meet . 
Satisfaction with the Position 

Two categories of satisfaction were studied: 1} individual feelings 
of satisfaction as a result of his position and 2} perceptual satisfaction 
resulting from the status of the position Itself. 

For most of the G.T.A. *s (252 of the 373 who responded), their appoint- 
ment proved to satisfy their concepts of appointment. A large number of G.T.A. 's 
(126 of 365) were neither satisfied nor dissatisfied with any personal reward 
feelings stemming from their appointment, which suggests that they tend to 
view the position as "just a job." 

It Is a special kind of "job/' however, because It is embedded in 
the career aspirations of most of the G«T«A.*s. Eighty percent (80%) of the 
respondents viewed their appointment as an opportunity to develop professionally 
as well as an opportunity for personal Intellectual improvement. (299 of 370). 

On the other hand, any gainful employment will interfere with one's 
^ studies; and a fair nisaber of the G.T.A. ^s in this study (133) felt that they 
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do not have the time to bring their own academic vork up to the standard of 

excellence they feel they can obtain. 

Supervision 

Good rapporc exists between most of the G.T.A/s and their super- 
visors. Not only does the communication between superior and subordinate 
appear to be good, but many of the G.T*A. 's indicate that they felt free to 
approach and discuss course-related problems with their supervisors. 
Participation 

All the G.T»A»'s in the study indicated that they were able to 
excercise a moderate amount of influence in the content of the course they 
helped teach« The G.T.A.'s appear to have a good deal of influence in the day- 
to-day evaluation of their students' progress » but little voice in the com- 
position of 'aid-term and final exemlnation. As most G.T.A.'s are given the 
task of grading mid-term and finals, they seem to feel that their Judgment was 
actively solicited prior to the submission of grades to the Registrar's Office. 
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THE GRADUATE TEACHING ASSISTANT AT THE UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 



I. INTRODUCTION 

If the Committee to Investigate Teaching Is to find a means of 
Improving teaching it seems logical that one of Its foci be on the 
apprenticeship system of teacher training. Throughout the university, 
young graduate students are tutored In the art of teaching by professional 
members of their discipline. 

The Graduate Teaching Asslstanshlp performs a vital role In the 
scheme of advanced learning. First, It provides the graduate student with 
an opportunity to gain some insight Into the teaching profession. Second, 
It offers some financial support to the graduate while he Is seeking an 
advanced degree. Finally* this division of academic labor provlues a needed 
service to the university as a whole by permitting senior staff members more 
time to devote to tasks only they are qualified to undertake. 

Two major areas of the Graduate Teaching Asslstantshlp were studied: 
1) the rapport between supervisor and subordinate, and 2) the graduate 
student's o%m Impression of his asslstantshlp* 

II. SUPERVISION 

Without evidence to the contrary, one must presume that the young 
graduate student Is on the lower end of the master teacher-apprentice dyad 
In higher education. How well he learns this trade will be contlngent^ln 
part, upon how well he Is supervised. Three elements of this relationship 
were examined: clarity and detail of supervisory Instructions, accessibility 
of the supervisor and the G.T.A.'s knowledge of the limits of his responsibility. 

The Nature of the Supervisor's Messages 

One hundred and eighty-five of the G.T.A.'s report that their 
supervisors give general Instructions.^ Two hundred and five of the G.T.A.'s 
report having no difficulty comprehending their supervisor's Instructions* 



Early In February the Administrative Data Processing Office was askf^d to provide 
a print-out and campus address labels of all G.T.A.'s on current file of 
academic employees. 605 G.T.A.'s were so Identified. The Questionnaire 
(see Appendix I) was mailed to each G.T.A. 379 usable questionnaires were 
returned, a return rate of 63Z. See Appendix II for Tables on the G.T.A.'s 
percentage of appointment, the faculty his field Is located In, degree 
sought and his current graduate studies status « 
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TABLE I 

"How well does your current supervisor make 
clear what he expects of you in your work . . 

A B* 

1. No instructions whatsoever 16 1. Very ambiguous Instructions 5 

2. General instructions 185 2. Ambiguous 8 



3. Somewhat detailed 81 3. Occasionally ambiguous 67 



4. Very detailed 37 4. Clear 

5. Very clear 



TOTAL 319 285 

Mean 2.43 3.75 

S.d. 0.76 0.73 

* the 6th Item in B has been deleted 

This is understandable. Members of the academic community tend to 
view their colleagues as competent individuals, and consequently "direction" 
in the management sense is less structured and less rigid than what one might 
expect to find in other social organizations (e.g., business and government). 
The typical academician is presumed to possess more than average acuity » 
therefore it is reasonable to expect two individuals in the same field, one 
senior and the other junior, to communicate with one anotb''*" and be understood 
without going into excessive detail. 

This last point is corroborated by the large nuxL.ber of G.T.A.^s 
(200 or 67%) who are quite clear as to where the limits of their responsibilities 
lie. 

TABLE II 

How clear are you about the limits of your 
responsibility in your present appointments * . ? 



1. Not at all clear 5 G.T.A.*s 

2. Not too clear 20 



3. Fairly clear 74 

4. Quite clear 134 

5. Very clear 66 

TOTAL 299 



Mean - 3.78 
S.d. - 0.91 



200 
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The Availability of the Supervisor 

Recently the literature on higher education has attacked the 
**absent professor". Many undergraduate students complain, so the reports 
go, that the professor is never available for consultation, even during 
posted office hours. Because professors also supervise G*T.A.*s» it seems 
reasonable to assume that the G.T.A* may lodge the same complaint. This is 
not the case at the University of Alberta. 

Two hundred and fifty of the 337 responding G.T.A. 's (74%) declare 
their supervisor is " ... readily available and easy to contact Two 
hundred and ninety-one G.T.A. *8 (88%) say he is willing to discuss a work- 
related problem 

TABLE III 

"From a purely mechanical point of view, 
how available is your current supervisor . .?** 

1. He is very hard to get to see 12 G.T.A. 's 

2. He is available, but not always easy to 

meet with 75 

3. He is readily available and easy to 

contact 250 

TOTAL 337 

"If you have a problem arising from the 
work you are doing as an assistant, are 
you willing to discuss it with your 
supervisor . . ?" 

1. i am willing, but my supervisor cannot 

be bothered 6 G.T.A. *8 

2. I am willing and my supervisor is 
available to discuss the problem 

with me 291 

3. I am reluctant because my s'lpervisor 

cannot be bothered 0 

4. I am reluctant to talk to my supervisor 

for reasons other than those given above 34 

TOTAL 331 

One must conclude that rapport between supervisor and G.T.A. 
appears commendably good. 
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Participation In Decision-Making 

One Ingredient In this excellent rapport could be the 

degree of Influence the G.T.A. feels he has when working with 

his supervisor. Rensls Llkert (1961) Is among the growing number 

2 

of management psychologists who have concerned themselves with 
ways to motivate subordinates. In a recent study of teaching 
assistants (Otto, 1969) Llkert's ''Participative Management'* style 
In one department showed a group of G.T.A.*8 who are extremely 
satisfied with the appointment despite their reporting that they 
worked more hours per week than the G.T«A.*s In the eight other 
departments studied. One of the discerning variables which 
separated these G.T*A.'s from others was the great amount of 
participation they were able to have in the determination of the 
courses they taught. According to the professor who supervised 
most of the G.T.A.'s in this department, the G.T.A.'s had a universal 
reading list containing some thirty items. Ten of these items were 
required, but the G.T.A. was free to choosi from among any of the 
remaining twenty. The only requirement was that each G.T.A* must 
present his prepared syllabus to his fellow G.T.A.'s in a teaching 
seminar, explain the reason for his choice and defend his syllabus. 
The supervising professor remarked that discussions in these seminars 
became so intense that he occasionally had to intervene in order to 
maintain order. Committed to his course in this manner, the G.T.A. 
willingly expended extra efforts to achieve its success. 

These same "participation in decision-making'* questions 
were used here. (See Q. 22 (c) , p. 9, Appendix I.) 



See, for example, Blake & Mouton, 1964; Lesieur, 1959; 
Marrow, eit al , 1967; Llkert, 1961; McGregor, 1960; 
Herzberg, 1966; and Gellerman, 1963. 
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TABLE IV 

"Below Is a list of tha various decisions you , • 
may be asked to make. Please Indicate the 
amount of voice or Influence you feel you currently 
have In each of the following situations . . (where) 
1 • total voice, 2 ■ strong voice, • . . , 5 • no 
voice at all • • 

Degree of Voice 

— ° Average 

12 3 4 5 Total G,T,A,'s Voice S.d, 



The content to be covered 
In your particular 

sections or labs 20 69 98 67 60 314 3,25 1.00 

The selection of readings 
and materials 28 73 82 62 70 315 3,25 lc27 

The composition of 
quizzes, paper topics, 

etc, 55 81 70 42 61 309 2,91 1.38 

The composition of mid- 
term and final exams 44 53 55 42 117 311 3,43 1.48 

The determination of 
the students* final 

grades 44 70 73 76 59 312 3,11 1,31 

All the G.T,A,'s in the study indicated that they were able to excercise 
a moderate amount of influence in the content of the course they helped teach. 
The G,T.A,*8 appear to have a good deal of influence in the day-to-day 
evaluation of their students' progress, but little voice in the composition 
of mid-term and final examination. As most G,T,A,*s are given the task of 
grading mid- term and finals, they seem to feel that their judgement was 
actively solicited prior to the submission of grades to the Registrar's Office. 

These statistics In Table IV are of G,T.A,*s in all parts of the 
University. One's Intuitive impression is that the parameters of the G.T.A,*s 
responses in different departments on campub vUl vary notlcably, depending 
on the particular management style used. This area could bear further exploration. 

Ill, THE G.T.A.'s OWN IMPRESSION OF HIS APPOINTMENT 

Examining the degree of supervision given the G.T.A. was only one 
part of this study. It was hypothesized that the G.T.A. may have some 
psychological rewards associated with his appointment other than those derived 
from working with his supervisor. Nine poseible psychological rewards emanating 
from the assistantship were examined. These nine have been divided into two 
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broad categories: (1) those rewards associated with the Individual's own 
feelings about his asslstantshlp and (2) those rewards the G.t.A. saw 
resulting from the nature of the appointment itself. 

One's Own Feellnga 

Individual G.T A. feelings of reward were measured in his expression 
of satisfaction or d-'ssatisf action with his professional development as a 
G.T.A. (Q. 2, p. 2, Appendix I); his satisfaction with the appointment compared 
to his expectation of what the appointment meant (Q. 3, p. 2, Appendix I) and 
finally his feelings of personal reward as a result of being a G.T.A. (Q. 18, 
p, 7, Appendix I). Eighty percent of the respondents (299 / 370) indicated 
they derived some degree of professional reward from their appointment. 

TABLE V 

"To what degree do you feel that the work which 
you do as a . . . G.T.A. is professionally 
rewarding?" 

1. Very unrewarding 13 G.T.A. 's 

2. Unrewarding 53 

3. Somewhat rewarding 131 

4. Rewarding 113 

5. Very rewarding 55 

TOTAL 370 
For a majority of G.T.A. 's in the study, the appointment proved 
to be what they had expected it to be. Two hundred and fifty-two (or 72%) 
of the 373 G.T.A. 's who answered this question are satisfied with what the 
appointment provided. 

TABLE VI 

"How satisfied are you with your present appointment . . 
when you consider the expectation you had for . . (it)?" 

G.T.A. 's 



Mean =3.37 
299 S.d. = 1.02 



1. 


Very dissatisfied 


13 


2. 


Dissatisfied 


24 


3. 


Neither satisfied or dissatisfied 


84 


4. 


Satisfied 


179 


5. 


Very satisfied 


73 




TOTAL 


373 



} 



Mean - 3.73 
S.d. - 0.96 

252 
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Feelings of personal rewards among the G.T.A.*s In the study are 
less striking. There Is an almost perfect textbook frequency distribution 
of responses to this question. Most G.T.A.'s (126 of 365; or 34X) are 
"neither satisfied nor dissatisfied" with their appointment. Slightly more 
G.T.A.'s are satisfied (N » 98) than dissatisfied (N - 91) with their 
appointment; and as many G.T.A.'s are extremely dissatisfied as are extremely 
satisfied (N > 25 each). 

TABLE VII 

"To what degree do you feel that the work which you are 
now doing as a G.T.A. . . is personally rewarding?" 



1. 


Very unrewarding 


25 G.T.A.'s 




2. 


Unrewarding 


91 


Mean = 3.01 


3. 


Neither 


126 


S.d. " 1.03 


A. 


Rewarding 


98 




5. 


Very rewarding 


25 






TOTAL 


365 





The large niimber of G.T.A.'s who are devoid of explicit feelings 

of personal reward emlnating from their appointment wculd seem to suggest, 
3 

as Wilson has done » that the appointment is seen as a financial means to 

an end rather than a scholarly end unto Itself. What advantages are associated 

with the status a G.T.A. enjoys? 

Perceived Status 

The answer to this query was provided by the responses to Question 4, 
of the questionnaire^ (see p. 6, Appendix I). 



Wilson's comment was: "In view of the nature of these findings in reference 
to the lengthening factors it may be inferred that, with respect to their 
relationship to the completion of doctoral requirements ^ teaching and 
research asslstantshlps were perceived by graduates as having had somewhat 
different functional roles; hypothetlcally the role of "che teaching asslst- 
antshlp was perceived as sustaining (financially) but not directly Instrumental 
whereas the research asslstantship was perceived as both sustaining and 
directly instrumental , particularly with respect to development and Implement- 
ation of H thesis project." (Wilson » 1965, p. 9?) 
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TABLE VIII 

"Below are some of the advantages which holding an appointment 
In one's department offers. Please rank each according to Its 
Importance to you» where 1 * most Important, 2 • next most • • 



Advantage 



Number Average 
of Responses Ranking S.d. 



Rank order of 
the Averages 



Contact with Faculty In my 
department 

Contact w/undergrads In my 
department 

Opportunity for professional 
experience & career training 

Opportunity for personal 
development 

Money 

Opportunity to provide a 
service 



290 

303 

339 

307 
336 

270 



3.46 

3.38 

2.28 

2.85 
2.09 

A. 19 



1.58 

1.54 

1.25 

1.48 
1.41 

1.62 



5 

4 

2 

3 
1 



Money Is the most Important a /vantage of holding an appointment, 

followed very closely by the opportunltj for professional experience and 

opportunity for personal development (Ranks 1, 2 and 3). It does not seem 

surprising that money ranks first, especially when one observes, as much of 

4 

the literature does , that the graduate appointment functions as many of the 
bursaries, scholarships and fellowships do: to make advanced study a 
financial possibility for the young scholar. 

Just How Important is Financial Assistantship to the G.T.A.? 

The graduate student, after three or four years of undergraduate 
financial outlay, delays his full earning possibilities an additional 
few years in order to obtain an advanced degree. Typically, he is at 



Davis (1962), Chase (1970) and Hunter (1967). 
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an age when one marries and begins a family^* In the University of Alberta 
last year (1970-71), 76% (or 1651)of the graduate students were married*. 

One ought bear In mind that the degree of financial need studied 
here is perceived need, I.e., each Individual lives a different life style 
with accompanying financial expense. In today's world some individuals 
feel they could live reasonably well on an income of $5,000 per ann>im, while 
others would feel impdver'rlshed* Su to presume that one income figure would 
suffice to meet all the needs of all individuals would be unwarranted. 

Perceived financial need was, therefore, examined from a number of 
different perspectives. First, we have factual data on the percentage of 
appointment the G«T.A.'s held (see Table I in Appendix II). Second, we asked 
the 6.T«A.'s if they currently held Jobs outside of the University, and 
finally, we examined the situation of spouses who work to support the G.T.A. 

Three hundred and four of the 370 G.T.A.'s in Table I of Appendi^x II 
were appointed "full-time'* (i.e., .33 F.T.E.). This represents 82% of tht 

respondents in this study. When asked if they also held jobs outside the 
University, sixteen of the full-time appointed G.T.A.'s and three of the sixty-six 
G.T.A.^s appointed less than full time ansvttred ^^yes^\ 

TABLE IX 

''Approximately how many hoArs a week, on the average, do you now 
spend working (outside the University)?" 

Full Time Part Time 

Hours Per Week G.T.A.'s G.T.A.^s 



0 - 


4 


5 


1 


5 - 


9 


2 


1 


10 - 


14 


1 




15 - 


19 


4 




20 - 


24 


2 




25 - 


29 


0 




30 - 


34 


1 




35 - 


39 


1 








16 


2 



Hunter (1967) reports 61% of the 477,535 graduate students surveyed In 
1965 were married. An eddltlonal 4% were single, with dependents (p. 8). 
See also Davis (1962), chapter three. 

University of Alberta Registrar's Office - Summary of Statistics (1970-71). 
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There is a third way of assessing the G.T.A.'s degree of 
perceived financial need. Each G.T.A. was asked If his spouse works, 
and if he feels that his spouse must work ** • • in order to help ends 
meet . . " (Question 4, p. 3» Appendix I). One hundred and forty-four 
(or 37%) of the responding G.T.A. 's said their spouses do work, and 
of these, 134 felt it was necessary for them to work. 

TABLE X 

Does Your Spouse Work? Do You Feel Your Spouse Has To? 

Yes 144 ^ Yes 134 

No 100 ^"""^ ^ No 10 

No Ans. 135 



379 144 

A fourth way of measuring the need for financial support is to 
determine how many students interrupt their graduate work to replenish the 
exchequer Wilson (1965) in his survey of ad\'ance degree holders from 
23 colleges and universities in the southeastern United States, reports 
that the first of fifteen reasons cited by the respondents as factors which 
lengthened the amount of time required to obtain a degree was: dropping 
out of graduate school temporarily. 

The reasons for dropping out of one's program temporarily are not 
wholly self-evident. Many possible causes suggest themselves. The question 
here was open ended, i.e., the G.T.A. was asked to write in his own reason. 
Sixty-one of the 371 G.T.A. 's who responded to question 19 (see p. 7, 
Appendix I) said they were out of school longer than a half-year. Fifty- 
eight of these indicated how long they were out. As Table XI indicates, 
most of them were out from one to three years. 

TABLE XI 

The Length of Time G.T.A. *8 Reported 
Temporarily Interrupting their Graduate Work 

One year 25 G.T.A. 's 

Two years 14 

Three years 10 

More than three years 9 

TOTAL 58 
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Fifty-seven of these fifty-eight G.T.A.'s provided reasons why 
they interrupted their programs of study • Sixty-eight percent (or 39 of 
the 57) left graduate study to take Jobs. Table XII displays the frequency 
of responses to the reasons given. 

TABLE XII 

Reasons for Interrupting Graduate Work 

To take a job (not specified what) 25 G.T.A.'i 

To teach in a college or university 4 

To teach in a high school 2 

Teaching » no mention of level 8 

Military service 2 

Personal illness 3 

To attend to personal affairs 

(marriage, study abroad , etc.) 5 

To organize my thoughts, etc. 8 
TOTAL 57 



39 



Financial support is important to the graduate student, but one 
senses that the assistantship is more that "Just a job*\ This statement 
is supported first by the 339 G.T.A.'s who, in Table VIII, ranked 
"opportunity for professional experience and career training" a close 
second to "money". More support comes from anotner question (Table V), 
where 80% of the respondents find some degree of professional reward from 
their appointment « A final piece of supportive evidence resides in the 
decision of 39 of the G.T.A.'s to renew their pursuit of an advanced degree 
aftsr dropping out temporarily to work, (Table XII). 

SUMMARY 

The G.T.A.WB8 examined as an apprentice instructor at the U of A. 
Mary facets of his academic and personal life were surveyed: his perception 
of financial need, his feelxn^s of satisfaction and dissatisfaction resulting 
from his appointment, the nature of rapport between the supervising professor 
and the G.T.A. and finally the degree of perceived participation the G.T.A. 
has In certain administrative aspects of the course he helps teach. 
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Financial Need 

Most of the G.T.A/s seem to be willing to sustain financial debts 
In order to pursue their advanced degrees, although 19 of the G.T.A.'s 
indicated they currently held Jobs outside the University. Many married 
G.T.A.'s (134 of the 144 G.T.A.'s In the survey) indicated that they felt it 
was necessary for their spouses to work in order to " • . make ends meet . . 

Satisfaction with the Position 

Two classes of satisfaction were studied: individual feelings of 
satisfaction as a result of his position and perceptual satisfaction 
resulting from the status of the position itself. 

For most of the G.T.A.'s, their appointment proved to be what they 
had expected it to be. A large number of G.T.A.'s were neither t>atlsfled nor 
dissatisfied with any personal reward feelings stemming from t'.tclr appointment, 
which suggests that they tend to view the position as "Just a Job". 

It is a special kind of "Job", however, because it is embedded in the 
career aspirations of most of the G.T*A.'s. Most of the respondents viewed 
their appointment as an opportunity to develop professionally as well as an 
opportunity for personal Intellectual Improvement. 

On the other hand, any gainful employment will Interfere with one's 
studies; and a fair number of the G.T.A.'s in this study (133) felt that they 
do not have the time to bring their own academic work up to the standard of 
excellence they feel they can obtain. 

Supervision 

Good rapport exists between most of the G.T.A.'s and their supervisors. 
Not only does the communication between superior and subordinate appear to be 
good, but many of the G.T.A.'s indicate that they felt free to approach and 
discuss course-related ptoblems with their supervisors. ^ 

Participation 

The trend in the governance of higher education in North America has 
been towards a greater representation from concerned elements of the academic 
community^. The U of A has been an active part of this trend; by increasing 



See, for example, Keeton, 1971; U of Toronto, 1970; Duryea, 1971; 
and the June 1971 Issue of the Journal of Higher Education . 
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student representation on GFC and on faculty and departmental staff 
comidittees (GFC Minutes, Feb. 1971). One wonders if this increased 
representation will (or should) also be present in the instructional 
area« At present, the G.T.A. has some influence in the determination 
of what materials and units are part of the course syllabus. He takes 
an active hand in composing daily quizzes and term-paper topics, but 
has little to do with the composition of final and mid-term examinations. 
It is felt that the degree of participation the G*T.A. has will vary 
from department to department, depending on the particular management 
style that permeates the department. 
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APPENDIX I 



April, 1971 



GRADUATE ASSISTANT QUESTIONNAIRE 



Genera] Information : 

1. What degree program are you on, and what is your current status? 

^ Degree program 

3B Degree sought (Circle only one number) 

«■ 1 Masters (MS, MSc, etc.) 

2 Ph.D. 

3 Pr-^fessional degree (MD, DDS, LLB, etc.) 

Current Status (Circle on'y one number.) 

1 Probationary graduate students 

2 Qualifying graduate student 

3 Candidate for a Master's Degree 

4 Provisional candidate for a doctorate degree 

5 Combined MD/Ph.D. program student 

6 Special student 

7 Post Doctoral fellow 

8 Other 



2. What type of a position will you be seeking once you receive your 
degree? (Examples: a MSc in Chemistry might seek a job in a 
petroleum Industry laboratory; a MA in Educational Administration 
might look for a school administrator's job, etc.) 

First Choice: 

Type of Position in 

Type of organization 

Second Choice: 

Type of Position in 

Type of organization 



3. I have been a GRA or GTA for a total of | [ | . Q academic years. 
(Note: two terms = one academic year. If you were a GTA, GSA, or 
GRA for one term, then put down .5 years. Count this current 
year as a full year, even though it is not over yet.) 



4. When did you receive your bachelor's degree? (Use numbers, where 
01 = January, 12 = December, and the last two digits of the year, 
e.g., -68) 

I 1 I month, I t I year 
Please do not write below this line. 
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5. Where did you earn your bachelor's degree? 




6. When did you start your graduate work? (Note: Please excluc^e 
any double enrolment during your last year as an undergraduate.) 

{ I I month, i I I year 

7. Do you live in university housing? (Circle one of the numbers 
below. ) 

1 Yes 

2 No 

3 Not applicable 



Specific Information : 

1. How satisfied have you been with your progress towards obtaining 
your current degree? (Circle one number) 

1 Very dissatisfied 

2 Dissatisfied 

3 Neither satisfied nor dissatisfied 

4 Satisfied 

5 Very satisfied 



2. To what degree do you feel that the work which you do as a GRA, 
GSA, or GTA is professionally rewarding, (Circle one number.) 

1 Very unrewarding--! t contributes nothing to 

my professional development 

2 Unrewarding--i t makes a very mild contribution 

to my professional development 

3 Somewhat rewarding--about half of what I do 

helps me grow professionally 

4 Rewarding --most of what I do as an assistant 

helps my professional development 

5 Very rewarding—almost everything I do contri- 

butes to my professional development 



3. How satisfied are you with your present appointment as a GRA, GSA, 
or a GTA v;hen you consider the expectation you had for the appoint- 
ment when you first took it? (Circle one number.) 

1 Very dissatisfied 

2 Dissatisfied 

3 Neither satisfied nor dissatisfied 

4 Satisfied 

5 Very satisfied 

- 16 - 
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4, If you are married, does your spouse have a job? (Circle one 
number.) 

1 No 

2 Yes-^Do you feel that your spour.e has to 

work in order to help ends meet? 

1 Yes 

2 No 



5. Compared tc the other graduate students in your department who 
are working for a degree, how do you think you have been pro- 
gressing through each stage? Please use numbers from the fol- 
lowing scale, and apply them only to those items which your 
department now requires for the degree you ar« seeking. 

0 = Not applicable, or I have not reached this 

state as yet, 

1 = I have been moving much faster than the other 

graduate students in my department, 

2 = I have been moving a little faster than the 

other graduate students in my department, 

3 - I have been moving about equal with the others. 

4 * I have been moving a little slower than the others. 

5 = I have been moving much slower than the others. 
(Place the appropriate number in each box below.) 

I I Probationary graduate student 

I I Qualifying graduate student 

i [ Candidate for a master's degree 

1 1 Provisional candidate for a doctor*s degree 

1 i Candidate for a doctor's degree 

1 i Combined MD/Ph,D. program 



6, Do you feel your own academic progress has suffered because of 
your current appointment as a GTA, GSA, or a GRA? (Circle one.) 

1 Yes, a very great deal 

2 Yes, quite a lot 

3 Yes, to some extent 

4 No, 'hardly at all 

5 No, definitely not at all 



ERIC 
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7. 



8. 



Is there someone in your department who is directly responsible 
for your work as a GTA, GSA, or GRA? (Circle one number.) 



1 Yes Who? 

2 No Pledse explain. 



3 Don't know of anyone Please explain. 



IF YOU CIRCLED 2 OR 3 IN QUESTION NO. 7, SKIP TO QUESTION 12. 



How well does your current supervisor make clear what he expects 
of you in your work as a GTA, GSA, or GRA? Answer both Part A 
and Part B. (Circle one number in each part.) 



A. He Gives: 

1 No instructions whatsoever 

(N.B. Circle 6 in Part B and to on to 
Question No. 9) 

2 General instructions 

3 Somewhat detailed instructions 

4 Very detailed instruction 

B. He Gives: 

1 Very ambiguous instructions 

2 Ambiguous instructions 

3 Occasionally ambiguous, occasional ly 
clear instructions 

4 Clear instructions 

5 Very clear instructions 

— 6 See Part A, No. 1^ 



How clear are you about the limits of your responsibility in your 
present appointment as a GTA. GSA. or GRAi (Circle one number.) 



1 



Not at|dll clear 



2 



ERIC 



4 



3 



5 



Not tod clear 
Fairly clear 
Quite clear 
Very clear 
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10. From a purely mechanical point of view, how available is your 
current supervisor? (i.e., does he keep regular office hours? 
Can you make an appointment to see him?) (Circle one number.) 

1 He is very hard to get to see. 

2 He is available, but it is not always easy 

to meet with him. 

3 He is readily available and easy to contact. 

11, If you have a problem arising from the work you are doing as an 
assistant, are you willing to discuss it with your supervisor? 
(Circle one number. ) 

1 I am willing but my supervisor- cannot be bothered 

2 I am willing and my supervisor is available 

to discuss the problem with me 

3 I am reluctant because my supervisor cannot 

be bothered 

4 I am reluctant to talk to my supervisor for 

reasons other than those given above 



12. Have you ever felt that, as a GTA, GSA, or a GRA, you did not 
receive adequate recognition for work you had done which re- 
sulted in publication? (Circle one number.) 

1 Yes Please describe your plaint 



2 No 



13. How often do you feel that your appointment and studies both 
tend to interfere with your social life? (Circle one number.) 

1 Never 

2 Rarely 

3 Sometimes 

4 Rather often 

5 Nearly all the time 
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14. Below are some of the advantages which holding an appointment in 
one*; department offers. Please rank each according to its im- 
portance to you. Where: 

1 = The most important advantage 

2 = The second most important 

3 = The third most important and so on. 

Place the appropriate number in each box below. 

I Contact with the faculty in my department 

I I Contact with the undergraduate students in 
my department 

I I The opportunity for professional experience 
and career training 

I The opportunity for personal intellectual 
development 

I \ Money 

} The opportunity to provide a service and 
fulfill a need in the academic community 

I ! Other 




15. As a graduate student how often do you think that the amount of 
class work you have to do as a part of your own degree program 
adversely affects how well it is done? (Circle one number.) 

1 Never 

2 Rarely 

3 Sometimes 

4 Rather often 

5 Nearly all the time 

NOTE: THE NEXT TWO QUESTIONS WILL BE KEPT IN STRICTEST CONFIDENCE. 



16. Do you currently have a job outside the university? (Circle one 
number. ) 

1 Yes. Approximately how many hours a week, on 

the average do you now spend working? 

I I I . Q hours per week 

2 No 
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17. Approximately how many hours a week» on the average, do you now 
spend actually working as a GTA, GRA, or GSA? (Note: Do not 
put down the number of hours entered on your contract unless you 
actually work that many hours.) 

1 I f~l hours per week 



18. To what degree do you feel that the work which you are now doing 

as a GTA, GRA, or GSA is personally rewarding? (Circle one number.) 

1 Personally, my assistantship has been a bore. 

2 It is all right, I gjess- 

3 I am neither satisfied nor dissatisfied with 
my assistantship^ 

4 I get a real thrill from my job* 

5 It could not be better. 



19. Have you ever been out of graduate school longer than a summer 
or a term (b year)? (Circle one number.) 

1 No 

2 Yes--(a) How many times were you out of 

school l onger than a summer or 
a tenri? | | times 

(b) How long was the lo ngest time 

you were out? ( ] years j | months 

(c) Thinking of the longest time you 
were out, what was the reason (or 
reasons) for this interruption in 
your graduate work? 
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20. If the University of Alberta were in a position to provide more 
money to GTA's, GRA's, and GSA's, how do you think it ought to be 
spent? Using the following scale, rate each of the alternative 
ways of allocating this money. 

1 = Urgent, top priority 

2 = Very desirable 

3 = Fairly desirable 

4 = Not very desirable 

5 = Wholly undesirable 

Place the appropriate number in each box below. 



I I Provide a dependency allowance for spouse and 
and children 

[ Establish a long-term (i,e., two or three years) 
income guarantee in return for a stated obliga- 
tion. 

I \ Waive all tuition fees regardless of the 
percentage of appointment 

I ) Improve insurance and dther fringe benefits 

I I Improve physical facilities 

1 I Grant a general salary increase to everyone 
(i.e.. to all GTA*s. GRA's. and GSA's.) 

I I Reduce the workload for the s^ir,e amount of 
money I am now receiving 

i I Establish and subsidize a day-care center 
Other alternatives: (Please list and rd^^>.} 

CZZI 

CZ] 

cu 
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21. In my department, the graduate student with the heaviest 
workload is: 

1 GTA^s 

2 GRA's 

3 GSA's 

22* Below Is a list of the various decisions you, as graduate 

assistants, may be asked to make. Please indicate the amount 
of voice or influence you feel you currently have in each of 
the following situations, using the appropriate number from 
the following scale. 

1 = Total voice 

2 = Strong voice 

3 = Moderate voice 

4 = Little voice 

5 = No voice at all 

6 = This item does not apply to me 
22(a). ALL GRADUATE STUDENTS ANSWER THIS SECTION: 

Selection of a chairman, associate, 
or assistant chairman 

Promotion or tenure of department's 
faculty 

Promotion or tenure of the academic 
staff in your school or faculty 

Academic discipline of students 

s ANSWER THIS SECTION: 

I The hours of the day you are assigned 
to work 

( The types of materials you are to use 
in your research work 

I The subject area you do your research in 
AND GSA'S ANSWER THIS SECTION: 



The content to be covered in your parti- 
cular sections or labs 

The readings and materials for your 
particular sections or labs 

22 (c) Continued... 
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22(b). ALL GRA' 



22(c). ALL GTA' 
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The composition of quizzes, papec 
topics, lab experiments or problems, etc. 

The composition of mid- term and 
final exams 

1 1 The determination of the students' 
final grades 

The inclusion or exclusion of items on the 
mid-term and/or final examinations. 

Mid-Term Final 

Inclusion | | | | 

Exclusion I i I I 



23, In the space below, please describe what you consider to be 
your greatest concerns about your participation or lack of 
participation in the decision-making activities in your 
departn.ent. 



This conludes the questionnaire. Thank you very much for partici- 
pating. Please go back over the questions to see if you have answered them 
the way you wanted to. Have you missed any questions? Mhen you are satis- 
fied, put the questionnaire in the envelope and drop it in the campus mail. 

If you have any comments to make about the university, your particular 
life as a graduate student or the conditions surrounding your appointment, 
please use the back of this page for that purpose. 
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APPENDIX II 



TABLE I 

Responding G.T.A.'s Distributed According 
to the Fraction of Appointment 



% 



F.T.E.* 




.33 


30A 


.27 


2 


.25 


4 


.17 


6 


.11 


53 


.09 


1 




370 



* F.T.E. = Full Time Equivalence of an 
Academic Year 
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Review of Educational Indexes and Abstracts 

The knowledge explosion which inundates ^he researcher has in 
turn intensified the utility of abstracting and indexing services. 
This report is a annotated inventory of relevant indexes and abstracting 
publications currently located in the University of Alberta's Education 
Library. 
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APPENDIX i;-: 

RF.VIEW OF EDUCATTOXAL IKLEXES & ABSTRACTS 
Joyce Chorncy 
January 1972. 

An overview of the Indexes and abstracts dealing vlth education vaa 
C4irried out. More specifically, their value aa reference tools In the 
fiubjact area of Teaching and Learning In Institutions of Higher Education 
was determined. These library sources were examincjd v;lthln the context of 
four factors to determine their usefulness In Information retrieval: (a) 
the general field they surveyed; (b) the magazines they surveyed; (c) spec- 
ificity of classification found within them; and (d) degree of availability 
of the BMiterlal offered by them. The indexes and abstracts will appear and 
be discussed in alphabetical order as listed on the attached sheet and a 
summary listing the most beneficial sources will follow. Each index and 
abstract present below in alphabetical order will be described by the part- 
icular volume and year that was reviewed. 

1) AUSTRALIAN EDUCATIONAL INDEX (Vol. 11 - 12, 1969) 

This is an index to books* pamphlets and selected periodical articles 
on education and educational psychology published in AustraliA« works on 
Australian education and works by Australian authors published in other 
countries. This index surveys approximately 200 periodicals, books, and 
pamphlets with most of the articles selected from Australian periodicals. 
The availability of material found in the Australian educatioq^ ^ndcx is below 
average aa our libraries do not hold a large stock of Australian periodicals. 
For information on Australian education » specifically, one should consult the 
Australian Journal of Education. The classification system found in the Aus- 
tralian educational index is not highly specific. A list of general subject 
headings is provided » i.e.. Psychological tests, speech defects* sociology, etc. 
for all material indexed. In the index* subject entries follow the subject 
baadings* but become slightly more specific* with sub-dlvi»isns occurring. 
SoM cross-rafarances are provided* but one could not zero in on a topic with 
much anamination of this index. The Australian Educational Index has a latge 
aaction on teachings but a small one on learning. 

2) BIBLIOGRAPHY INDEX (1970) 

This la a cumulative bibliography of bibliogfaphies* that is, a subject 
list of bibliograph:Les in both English and foreign languages in the Roman 
alphabet which cmtaina 40 or mora bibliographic citations. Bibliographies 
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published repfrately or appearing as parts of books and pamphlets aie Included. 
Approximately 1,900 periodicals (many foreign) received by the H.W. Wilson Co. 
are examined for bibliographic materials. Other periodicals^ not indexed by 
this company are also exezained. The availability of material is average as 
there are many foreign articles. This index surveys a vide subject field - 
psychology, education, science, medicine, agriculture, etc. Quite a large 
list of bibliographies is found under the subject topic Education. There is 
detailed sub-division within this area under the sub-division 'periodicals*. 
As %rell, s large section is found on higher education and teaching and learn- 
ing. An extensive sub-divided subject index is provided. 

3) THE BRITISH EDUCATIONAL INDEX (1968-69) 

The .^rii ish Educational Index is an index to selected British periodical 
articles on the general field of education. It covers nearly 100 Journals* 
some of them specialist like History, Greece and Rome, etc., and a few Important 
general Journals like Nature and Universities Quarterly. This index is comprised 
of a subject index and an author index. In the subject index, specific topics 
•re preferred for headings, e.g., Chemistry Teaching, Village Schools, etc., 
although broader headings are employed when useful. Within each heading, sub- 
divisions are filed alphabetically. The classification system is specific al- 
though the choice of terms as headings is not always so helpful (no entries or 
even references in the firsC issues under 'Programmed Learning', all this 
material is under 'Teaching Machines'. There is the occasional lack of cons- 
istency » especially in regards to specific aspects of foreign education systems. 
(Foskett, 1965) t As this index is specifically limited to British periodicals, 
availability of material is about average. Our libraries do contain many 
British periodicals but not enough to make articles from this Index highly 
available. 

4) BUSINESS EDUCATIONAL INDEX 

This ii An index of business educational articles compiled from a selected 
list of periodicals, yesrbooka and theses. The Business Educational Index 
aiurvaya approximately SO magazines, diverse in scope - e.g., the Journal of 
Applied Psychology ^ Business Education Forum , etc. A list of general period- 
icals and business education periodicals is provided at the back of the index. 
Tha availability of this material is below average as it is comprised mainly 

* D.J. Foskatt, M.A. , F.L.A., Librarian, University of London 
Inatitute of Education. 
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of Anerlcan Journals and specialized state publications. The classification 
•ysten ia rather general with not detailed subject divisions* e.g,, Accounting 
has a long list of articles but no sub-divisions to indicate specific topics. 
This index has a large section on Teachings but very little in the area of 
business education is on learning. 
5) CANADIAN EDUCATIONAL INDEX (Vol. 6, 1970) 

The Canadian Educational Index is a cumulative suthor* subject index to a 
•elected list of Csnadian educational periodicals, books, pamphlets and reports 
in the general field of education. The periodicals surveyed (approximacely UO) 
are quite diverM» that isi the index contains some of the larger magazines 
that deal vith education and some of the smaller ones* i.e., Canadian Psych- 
ologist and Alberta Journal of Educational Research . As it is mainly Canadian 
publications! availability of material is high. The classification system found 
in this index is not specific or detailed, but topic sub-divisions do occur. 
In order to find some specified subjects the list of articles must be scanned. 
Th^s index devotes much attention to psychology of learning and has a substantial 
section on teaching. 

6} CANADIAN PERIODICAL INDEX (Vol. 22 » 1969) 

This index surveys approximately 100 or more Canadian maga.:lnes covering 
the artSi business iiorld, education» sports, etc. An overview of the titles 
indicates that most of .the magaslnes are not hard data scientific Journals • but 
uinly interest journals, e.g.. Chatelaine . Mac Leans . Most of the Dsgazines 
appeal to the layman and various interest groups. The sections on Teaching 
and Learning are not at all extenaive. The clssaif ication system is quite 
specific with much sub-division occurring. Ths availability is high as the 
psriodicala surveyed are well known and can be found quite easily inside or 
outsids the library. This is similar to #26^ ths Reader ^s Guide to Periodical 
Llteratwo . 

7) CHILD DEVELOPMENT ABSTRACTS AND BIBLIOCRAPHY (Vol. 45, Nos 3-4) 

Thsss sbstrscts wsrs exsmined within the context of the four factors 
vsntionsd at ths beginning of the r sport snd will not be discussed ss they 
bssr no rslsvsncs to ths srss of Tsschlng snd Lsarning in Institutes of Highsr 
Educstlott* 
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8) CIRF ABSTRACTS (IfO'CRNATlONAL VOCATIONAL TRAININC XNPORKATION & 
RESEARCH CENTRE - Vol. 10, 1971) 

These abscracct convey Information about vocational training* Ideas » 

progranaest experience and experiments In periodicals* books, pamphlets, law 

degrees and other printed material related to operative personnal, supervisors 

and technical staff in all sectors of economic activity. Inf6rmatlon on major 

trends in other fields of human resources development and utilization as it relates 

to or influences vocational training is also Included. The selection of items is 

international and very recent (published wlthii. the previous six months). The 

availability of the material la high in terms of the abatracts, but low in locating 

the actual article list of periodicals indexed at the back contains many 

articles from foreign countries. The classification system is very general, 

providing broad subject headings, there is no sub-divlslon, thus one would have 

to look through all the abstracts in a section of a particular topic. 

9) COLLEGE STUDENT PERSONNEL ABSTRACTS (Vol. 2, No. 3) 

r These abstracts are published by the College Student Personnel Institute, 
a private, non-profit center for information exchange, research and training 
in areas related to college ecudents and student services* They compile 
abstracts from journals, conference proceedings, and research reports pertaining 
to this area. The Journals surveyed (approximately 100) are in t,he area of 
psychology, sociology and education. The material is highly available as many 
of the Journals are well kno%m and scholarly, and held by most libraries. An 
author index and general subject index arc provided as well as a Table of. 
Contents. The subject index is small and not very specific . These abstracts 
liavs a very slight relevance to the srea of Teaching and Learning. 

10) CURRENT CONTENTS: BEHAVIOLTIAL, SOCIAL, AND EDUCATIONAL SCIENCES (Vol. 3, 
Mo. November 3, 1971) 

The weekly Issues reproduce* in thair originarformat and frequently in 
advance of publication, the table of contents of more than 1100 journals 
raporCing world wide research and practice in the behavioural, social and 
■anagSMnt sciences, and in educational theory and practice. This service 
is designed to help scholars, scientists, sducacors and managsrs keep pace 
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with nev developments In thcxi nwn and related flelda. An author index and 
address directory are found at Che back. A very general section guide occurs 
at the front* l.e.» 3 Behdvloural Sciences, Education/General » Education/Specific. 
The classification system Is not very specific and t\)c sections provided are 
not too large. However » It Is time consuming to use this source. The part- 
icular Issue examined surveyed approximately 120 magazines representative of 
the field of Psychology, Education, a.g.» ^erlcan Journal of Psychiatry . 
Journal of Genetic PsvcholoRV . The availability of these magazines is high 
as they are veil known and generally held by libraries. The Address Directory 
in the back is provided for those who dasire reprints. Thli; particular source 
would be valuable f.o the scholar who wishes to polish off his writing with one 
last literature search of the very latest articles dealing with his topic. 
11) CURRENT INDEX TO JOURHAtS IN EDUCATION (Vol. 2. 1970) 

CUE was developed because of inadequate coverage of periodicals by KIE 
(Research in Education) which has listings of ERIC. CUE has the subject 
expertise of the ERIC clearing houses and the vocabulary of descriptor headings 
deyblopcd for indexing of educational literature. The Thesaurus of ERIC 
descriptors is used In the subject indexes of CUE. The a«jority of publications 
in Vol. 2 represent the core periodical literature in the field education as 
well as peripherial literature relating to the field of education. Being an annual 
cumulation, this volume indexes articles in over 500 edurstional and education 
oriented Journals. Of theae» many are scientific and very relevant in the field 
of education. The availability of this material is high as the Journals are well 
known and held by many libraries. However, reprints of articles indexed in 
CUE are not available from a central source. The classification system found 
in thli voluaa is very comprehensive and specific. The Main Entry section is 
Steuped into broad subject categories (descriptor groups) so users may focus 
attention to the field of his interest. A subj«ict iiTdex exists with as many 
as five descriptions per Journal article Hated here. One cannot zero in on a 
specific subject without the use of the ERIC descriptor thesaurus (see #15) . 
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12) l^SH ABSTRACTS (deafness, speech* nearing) (Vol. 9» 1969) 

The purpose of these abscraccs is Co bring Co Che actancion of professional 
readers che worlds* liceracure on deafness* speech and hearing. DSH Ab&CracCs 
print brief t non*-connical sunmaries of liceracure published in all major 
languages percinenc Co DSH. Approxitsately 500 journals are surveyed, mainly 
acicnCific hard daca journals and journals devoced Co DSH. Availability of 
MCerial is good although many foreign Journals are indexed. The classification 
•ystCB though specific will not be discussed as there is little relevance to 
teaching anH learning except as it relates to DSH. Education is a sub-division 
of one or the other at some time. 

13) DISSERTATION ABSTRACTS INTERNATIONAL 

(A) THE HUMANITIES AND SOCIAL SCIENCES (Oct. 1971, Vol. 32, #4) 

This Is a monthly compilation of doctoral dissertations submitted to 
University Microfilms by more than 290 cooperating institjtions in the U.S. 
and Canada. It surveys the general field of Humanities and Social Sciences. 
The Table of Contents lists general topics followed by a keyword title index. 
The classification system becomes quite specific through the keyword title 
ind')X by which the bibliography entries are classified and arranged. This 
Index lists the references alphabetically by keywords contained in the title. 
Keywords derived from dissertation titles are printed in bold face type asd 
are followed by the titles in which they occur, the author and page reference 
of the abstract. Availability of material is above average in conjunction 
with our microfilm facilities. Abstracts may be obtained on microfilm or as 
xerographic reproductions. However, contributions from predominantly American 
Universities lowers the availability. Separate Dissertation Abstract Indexes 
(retrospective indexes) provide further access to DAI. 

14) EDUCATION ABSTRACTS 

These abatracta vera published by UNESCO but have ceased publication 
aince 1964. Each issue covers a specific field in the area of education such 
AS health education* edvc^cional research, correspondence research, etc.» and 
la compiled by an expert ^n the topic« Practice varies it* the actual layout: 
nam authora liat the entries consecutively like an 4 i bibliography, some 
write a narrative text referring to the entries which a.v jted at the end. 
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Generally an Introduction to the topic occurs followed by an annotated biblio- 
graphy and an abstract* Books* magazines, government publications and documents 
in the field of education are surveyed. Vhese abstracts are good for an Inter- 
national look Into sone topics of education. Th^ Inside cover gives the list 
of previous issues and their topics* The classification system Is almost non- 
existent as there Is not a cumulative Index to the topics In previous Issues 
except in the ir^aide cover vhich la often nlsslng. The availability of the 
material is average as it is right there* but la limited to publications before 
196^. 

15) ERIC (EDUCATIONAL RESOURCES INF0B>tATI05l CENTRE) 

ERIC is ■ national information system which desslmlnates educational 
research results* research, related materials* and other resource iaformatlcn. 
Through a network of specialized decentralized information centres* or clearing- 
Souses* each of which is responsible for a particular educational area* inform- 
• tion la aci^uired* evaluated* abatracteda indexed and listed in RIE (Research 
in Education). RIE is a monthly abstract Journal reporting on newly found 

r 

I 

research projects supported by the Bureau of Research* U<S. Office of Education* 
recently completed research on research rel.'^ited reports and other documents 
indexed by subject* author, investigator and institution. ERIC provides for 
in*depth search through the Thesaurus of ERIC descriptions. This is a vocab- 
ulary of educational terms developed by subject specialists at ERIC Clear leg— 
houses and is used to index documents* projects* reports and Journal articles 
in the ERIC system. By using the Thesaurus one can identify other key research 
terms (descriptors ) listed under the original search termfi that is* one can 
select synonyms* broader terms* narrower ternts and related terms to expand one's 
search of the monthly issues of RIE* the Annual Indexes and other ERIC reference 
tools* i.e«* Historical Collection* Selected Documents in Higher Education, etc. 

ERIC furnishes copies of all types of educational documents at nominal 
cost. *rh€ availability of material is vary high as tha abstracts of rhe articles are 
in RIE. ?roB raading these abstracts ona can detaraine whether the full text 
would be useful. The articles suiy than ba aaaily obtained by ordering micro* 
f icha or hard copy from ERIC Zk)cument Reproduction Service or by checking the 
availability In tha alcroficha library via ERIC Educational Documen'^is Index* 
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16) EDUCATIO:; INDEX (July 1969 • June 1970) 

The Education Index provides a cumulated author subject Index to a 
■elected list of educational periodicals, proceedings and yearbooks In the 
English language. It also Includes bulletins » monographs and pamphlets 
printed by the U.S. Government, The subject areas Indexed include: admin- 
istration; preschool » elementary » secondary » higher and adult education; 
teacher education; counselling and guidance; curriculum and curriculum 
materials. The journals surveyed In this Index Include hard and soft data 
journals as well as specialized and general journals. The Education Index 
has a ouMScst claim to international coverage, since it Includes a number 
of Canadian journals, American journals, some half dozen British journals 
and some Unesco publication. A comprehensive ( lasslf Icatlon system with 
highly specific subject headings allows one to concentrate on specific topics. 

17) EDUCATIOXAL ADMINl STRATI O.V ABSTRACTS (Vol. 5, 1970) 

These abstracts survey approximately 100 magazines in the area of 
educational administration. In the Table of Contents four general Area 
^^adlngs are listed with some sub-division. A subject index is provided 
in a separate book which is prepared by the ERIC Clearing house on Educational 
Administration. It is compiled to provide subscribers to Educational Admin- 
istration Abstracts with a useful reference tool to identify and use the 
Journal articles in Vol. 1-4. The list of terms used in the subject index 
are taken from the Theaaurus of ERIC De.^crlptors which lists all the terms 
that have been developed from the indexing of research reports, projects and 
other docum/^nts proci -^sed by ERIC. Such specific classification helps a user 
saro in on a particular topic. The availability of the material is high as 
the abatracta are there for general survey and the magazines are easily 
available in the library, 

lA) ENCYCLOPEDIA C EDUCATIONAL P£SEARCH (Copyright 1969) 

This encyclopedia la designed tc provide a convenient source of Information 
about MOat of the important aspecta of education^ Ths research is broadly 
eooctlved to include all kinds of contributions to educational knowledge » not 
•laply those resulting from experimental atudles«^ Thus lists of references 
My include artl^lea presenting analyses of educational problems, critiques of 
•duegtional practices and reports of practical experience, along with experl- 
Matal studies. An overvhelming American content may present difficulty in 



us*» especially In cermlnoiogy. Mo nagaslnes are av rveyed by the ££R» rather » 
articles on various topics are provided by authora or investigators in the 
field of education. Thus* the availability of the material is high as the 
articles are right there along with references. A Table of Content Areas 
is provided followed by a less general table of articles on each content area. 
Autlior/articl(!» article/author indexes are provided as veil, tn the middle of 
the book the subjec . index appears. The classification is quite specific 
(minute sub-divisions) and one can get close to particular topics. 
19) EXCEPTIONAL CHILD EDUCATIO:( ABSTRACTS (Vol. 1, 1969-70) 

These abstracts fire a product of CEC Information Centre (CEC ERIC Clearing 
house) published by the Council for Exceptional Children, KEA. CEC Information 
Centre was established at Council for Exceptional Children to serve as a com- 
prehensive source of information ra research, Instructional materials, programs > 
administration, teacher education, methods and curriculum for the field of 
special education. Abstracts stored on computer file of CEC Information Centre 
are indexed and published in ECEA. Vol. 1 contains the first 500 abstracts 
placed on file. Future issuea will carry abstracts as they are processed. The 
(^tre began acquiring, abstracting and indexing documents in 1967. Significant 
literature published since 1962 related to education of the handicapped, 
and gifted was obtained. There is no^ arrangement or classification of abstract* 
it la necessary to consult the subject index to identify abstracts on particular 
subjects. By comparing abstract numbers" entered under several index terms it 
is possible to search for very specific information. Subject indexes in ECEA 
are cumulative, thus by using the most recent index the user can survey all 
previoas volumes of ECEA. The classification in the subject index is not very 
specific at all* for example » Learning Disabilities in the index lists many 
page numbers unde? the topic » but there is no form of delineation as to the 
type of learning disability. Availability of tho material is high in i^espect 
to the abstracts themselves, but average in terms of the documents used. One 
can purchase documents in microfiche or hard copy from ERIC Document Repro- 
duction Service. 
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20) HEALTH EDUCATION ABSTRACTS (Vol. 1, Ko, 4, Sprltifi 1968) 

The purpose of these abstracts is to serve as a means of conunanlcatlng 
the Increasing wealth of significant reseatch basic to health education 
practice. These abstracts survey a vide field i^f Journals in the area of 
Psychology, Science, Medicine, etc. Many hard data magazines are included 
In the survey. The material ir^ above average in availability as the magazines 
are veil known and found most libraries. The classification is very general 
and not effective for efficient perusal of information about specific subjects. 
These abstracts have little re>vance to the area of learning although they 
would be of slight benefit to teaching. 

21) LLBA: LANGUAGE AND LANGUAGE BEHAVIOUR ABSTRACTS (Vol. A, 1970) 

These abstracts provide rapid, comprehensive and selective access to 
literature in language aud language bcliaviour - whatever the disciplinary 
focus, country of origin* or language in which it is written. Almost 1,000 
Journal! in some 25 languogcs are screened. The articles are scholarly in 
nature. A Table of Contents lists 25 disciplines, 11 of which govern 
Psychology, Educational Psychology and Special Education. The classification 
system Is very general and one must look through all the abstracts under a 
discipline to ascertain its pertinence to his topic. No subject index is 
provided. The availability of the material is above average although many 
foreign journals are surveyed. 

22) LANGUAGE- TEACHING ABSTRACTS (Vol. 1-2, 1968-69) 

These abstracts survey the field of language teaching and learning. The 
particular volume looked at had no index or Table of Contents. Vo}ume 3, 
No. 1 (Abstracts 1-91, January 1970) did have a Table of Contents which was 
divided into threts areas: Language and Linguistics^, Studies of particular 
Languages and Language Lf^arnlng and Teaching, There is a bibliographical 
supplement at the end of the abstracts which contains a list of annotated 
books which are additional to those listed in A Language-Teaching Bibliography. 
Author and subject indexes to each volume are separated and found at the back 
of esch volume. The subject index is very general and small. There is a list 
of periodicals after the bibliographic supp. in Vol. 3, but not in Vol. 1-2. 
Ths Mterial is bslov average in availability with many foreign language articles 
surveyed* 



23) MENTAL HEALTH BOOK REVIEW INDEX (Vol. 1-12, 1956-67) 

This is an annual list of books selected and reviewed by specialists and 
organized as a bibliography by librarians. This Index aius at a synthesis of 
the significant monographic literature in the behavioural scieivce. The list 
of books is based on an unpublished cumulative file of references appearing In 
250 Journals in the English language, relating to Behavioural Sciences and the ' 
field of mental health. Approximately one-*third of the Journals originate 
outside the U.S. The fields represented by the index include parts of the 
biomedical and social sciences and the humanities with a concentration in the 
psychological sciences. Individual books range In scope, from the study of 
an entire discipline to that of a particular problem; in presentation, from 
technical to general in treatment* Each annual issue of the Index lists about 
300 books with references to three or more reviewSt at least one of the reviews 
cited is from a Journal In the psychological sciences, A cumulative author - 
title index is provided as well as an a"*'hor and Journal index. The classifi- 
cation system is noc specific enough as books are listed chiefly by author vind 
tfot subject. ^.Jhc availability of the material is^above average as many well 
known Journals are surveyed. 

2A) MENTAL RETARDATION ABSTRACTS (Vol. 8, No. 1, Jan-Mar 1971) 

The Mental Retardation Abstracts arc a specialized information ser. ice 
designed to assist the Division of Mental Retardation, Rehabilitation Services^ 
Administration in meetirg its obligation to plan, direct and coordinate a com- 
prehensive nation-wide program for those with mental retardation and related 
handicaps. These abstracts meet the needs of investigators and other workers 
In the field of mental retardation for information about new developments axA 
research results. Approximately 50 magazines In the area of Psychology » Science 
and Medicine, and Education relating to mental retardation are surveyed. The 
magazines are highly available as well* Reprints tan be obtained by writing 
to the authors* A general table of contents is provldeJ followed by a specific 
oubject index. An author Index is found at the back. These abstracts are of 
very slight benefit In the area of Teaching and Learning. 
25) PSYCHOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS (Vol. 44. No- 1-4) . 

These abstracts furnish non-evaluative summaries of the world^s literature 
In psychology and related disciplines. Approximately 500 magazines in the above 
mentioned area are surveyed. These magazines are qult^ scholarly in nature and 



international in coverage. The availability of material Is quite high even 
though there are a number of foreign magazines and articles. The classification 
avstem is quite specific. The Table of Contents provided is more d^i:alled than 
nosti And the subject index allows. one to get quite close to a particular topic. 
Cross references occur often and it is wise to think of a number of descriptors 
Co reach a topic. Annual alphabetical author and subject indexes are provided, 
which include abstracts from non-American literature. A large area is devoted 
to Teaching! Learning and Education. 

26) READER'S GUIDE TO PERIODICAL LITERATURE (Vol. 30, Mar. 1970-Feb. 1971) 

This is a cumulative author subject index to periodicals of general interest 
published in the U.S. The selection of periodicals for indexing Is accomplished 
by Subscriber vote. Authors and subjects are arranged in one alphabet, as '•^'^li/ 
as titles. Approximately 170 magazines of layman interest reading type, e.^., 
McCalls, Mechanics Illustrated, etc., are surveyed. The availabi' * 'ry of material 
is high. The classification system is more specific than usual. The inforz:.ation 
provided by this source would only be of slight benefit to the area of Teaching 
and teaming (see the Canadian Pertodtcnl Index , No. 6). 

27) SOCIOLOGY OF EDUCATION ABSTRACTS 

Abstracts relevant articles from 270 selected journals (many of them 
foreign) and books published by 320 publishers in the world. These abstracts 
covpc the following subjects: all areas of sociological sciences and education; 
education and vocational guidance; education of the culturally disadvantagei ; 
industrial training; education in developing countries; organization and admin- 
istration of education; educational planning; methods of research; and higher 
education. The classification system is not too specific as no subject index 
±B provided. Kowaver, an Education Study Areas, Index allows one to come clcse 
to certain sub-topics. The Study Area Index is too small though, and there is 
no relationship between areas. The material is above average in availability 
vith journals in Psychology, Sociology, Education, Science and Medicine. Ms.ny 
of these can be obtained from. the library. 



28) STATE EDUCATION JOIIRNAL INDEX (Vol. 7-8, 1969-71) 

This is an annotated, index o£ state education journals surveying the broad 
field of education. Approximately 50 educational publications in the U.S. are 
used by this index. Classification of subjects is not too general; alphabetical 
sub-divisions occur, "i.-^^ver, one must think of more than one descriptor to get 
information cm any one topic. Some cross-referencing does occur. The avail~ 
ability of material is quite low (only American cone nt) and no indication vas 
provided as to how articles may be obtained. Very few of tha publications would 
.b'e~:held by our libraries. 

29) SUBJECT INDEX TO CHILDREN'S MAGAZINES (Vol. 21-22, 1969-70) 

This index surveys approximately 55 children's magazines in all areas of 
interest to children. Further discussion will not occur as it is of no rele- 
vance to the area of Teaching and Learning in InsCit.*t ions of Higher Education, 

30) TECHNICAL EDUCATION ABSTRACTS (Vol. 10, 1969-70) 

These abstracts provide a service for all those Inside and o'utsidc the 
'public education system concerned wi^h science, technical and further education 
Including education and training for industry and commerce at all levels. The 
abstracts are drawn from both periodicals and sei^arately published works. Each 
Issue (with about 120 abstract. has a subject and author indcxi with the last 
issue having a cumulative index. The Table of Contents or subject Index is not 
too general I but one cannot reach close to a specific topic. A list of pc-riod- 
icals abstracted is not provided so availability of material is difficult to 
ascertain and only by looking at listings under the subject index could this her 
done. Specific technical and educational Journals were found and their av<iil~ 
ability would, probably be average or slightly less than average. 

31) ULRICH'S INTERNATIONAL PERIODICALS DIRECTORY (Vol. 1, 1971-72) 

This is a classified guide to current periodicals, foreiga and domestic 
inutile field of Literaturie, Science, Agriculture, Education, Medici4ie» Psycholcgy 
and Technology. The Journals vary in scope from scholarly to general interest. 
The Main Text of the Directory consists of ^sntries for abcut 50,000 current 
periodicals alphabetically arranged under 223 a^in subject headings and sub- 
headings* Tht^ire is an index to new periodicals that have started and an index 
of those that have ceased publication recently, this directory Is helpful In 
providing an inviestigator with a magazine that covers a specif ic area, e.g. , 
Education Equfnnient > The index contains a Key to Subject;; which allows cnc^t'b 



locate specific fiub-tcplcs and then find journals that deal with thom. Avail- 
ability of material is above average alr.hough it Is International In scope. 
32) A WORLD BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BIBLIOGRAPHIES (T. Besterman) 

Besterman has provided a bibliography of bibliographies of books, pamphlets, 
periodicals and every kind of type set and *near print' matter (e.g., manuscripts 
letters, documents, deeds, etc.) which i.s International in sccpe. Entries are 
nade under quite specific headings; where general headings occur, general biblio- 
graphies are provided. Entries are arrange^ by subjects with an author Index 
following. Collective headings are used to save repetition, as well as much 
cross-referencing. A separate subject index (Vol. V) to four other volumes is 
provided. This particular volume (Vol. V) does not have much on Teaching and 
Learning or Education, but Volume II has quite a large section on Education. 
This work surveys a wide scope of subjects in the area of Education, Medicine, 
Science t Technology > Psychology, etc. The material is below average In avail — 
ability as many articles and bibliographies are foreign. The bibliography is 
only as recent as 1963 and its relevance to the area of Teaching and Learning 
Bpecif icall'y is not great. 



j_ indexes <ind abstracts with little or no relevance to the area of 

Teaching and icartvliig in I.H.E* are: 

Canadian Periodical Index 

Exceptional Child Education Abstracts 

Mental Retardation Abstracts 

Readers' Ouidc to Periodical Literature 

Subject Index co Children's Magazine 

Child Development Abstracts and bibliography 

2. The abstracts and indexes with only slicht use to thie^area of Teaching 
and Learning in Institutions of Higher Education are: 

Educational Adminii^cration Abstracts 

Mental Health Book Review Index 

College Stcient Personnel Abstracts 

Current Contents: Education 

Ulrich*s International Periodicals Directory 

Bibliography Index 

These are only slightly relevant because of limitations in scope (topics 
Indexed), type of maccrial indexed (general interest magazines, books 
only I etc.), and the existence of time consuming classification systems.' 

3. The Indexes and abstracts which provide an investigator with an average 
topic scopCt good availability of material» a somewhat specific classi- 
fication scheme for more Chan surface investigation in the area of 
Teaching and Learning are; 

Australian Education/ Index 
British Education I.ndex 
Canadian Education Index 
Dissertations Abstracts International 
Encyclopcdivi of Educational Research 
V Sociology cf Education Abstracts 

t 

4. Indexes and abstracts of limited use to the area of Teaching and Learning 
are: 

Education Abstracts 

Bcstcrroan's World Bibliography of Bibliographies 

as the former ceased publication in 1964 and the latter covers 
material up to 1963 only." 

5. The indexes and abstracts with limited but' specific use in special 
areas of Teaching and Learning are: 

Business Education Index 

CIRP 

DSH 

* Health Education Abstracts 

LLBA: Language & Language Behaviour Abstracts 
Language Teaching Abstracts 
Technical Education Abstracts 

6. The indexes and abstracts for in depth searches in the area of Teaching 
and Learning provided by comprehensive, detailed classification systens, 
wide topic and sub* topic diversity, scholarly » ^hard-data « research" 
oriented » highly available periodicals and documents are: 

CUE 
ERIC 

* Education Index 

Psychological Abstracts 



